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TO 

THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

CONNECTED WITH INDIA BT PECULIAR RELATIONSHIPS, 
SUSTAINING TOWARDS IT PECULIAR OBLIGATIONS, 

SEEKING TO REPRESENT THAT OOUNTRT IN THE SEVERAL ASPECTS 
WHICH RELATE TO ITS BTANOELIZATION, 

IS AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED 
BY 



THEIR "SERVANT FOR JESUS' SAKE," 



WM. CLARKSON. 



PRKFACE. 



The Author of these Lectnres ha^ beon honoured to engage 
in nine jeiLrs' active service in the cause of the Eedeeucr in 
Western India. During that period, he made himself tnti- 
mat-tily acquainted with the people bj the nearest cnnverae, 
and the closest associations which their enclnsive habits noaid 
admit, These Lectures were suhstaatiallj delivered in Febniarj 
184. 

In preparing the f iist Lecture, the Author haa availed hini- 
self of the aid of "Elpbinstone," In preparing the Second, he 
took advantage of several articles in the " Oriental Christina 
Spectator," written respectively by Kev. Drs. Stevenson and 
WilsoUj of Bombay.* To theae writers, therefore, as well as all 
from whose works he may have derived any assistance, hi? (<■»- 
ders his grateful acknowledgments. 

He docs not apologize for adding to the present Bt<iro of 
puhUcations. Infinitely more than he can say is required on 
behalf of Indian Misaons. He only trembles, lest what he 
writM shonld be found destitute of that enei^ and tipiritual 
power which alone can prodoce an impression on the Churches, 
and lest, thus, h; its very weakness, it should injure the 
cause. Amidst many voices, he seeks to lift up his vriice 
in a cause wherein itll voices aro niquirod. Amidst many 
advocates, he seeks to fulfil a part where all advocacy is de- 
manded. Amidst many witnesses, he deares to give his testi- 

iriiUan SpecWtor" u procurable maaMf. 
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VIII PREFACE. 

luoay to great facts and solemn claims ; and thereby add one 
link to the chain of agency whioh God has taised up to plead 
the cause of India. That mighty country demandB a thou- 
Kind advocates tu apeak her spiritual woes, and plead with 
Christians for a luorB ample supply of the great and sore- 
reign remedy. 

A population, comprising from a fifth to a siith of the 
whole human race, might well lay claim to the tongues of not 
merely a few missionaries, hut of " angeis and of men," U> 
plead for the misaon to them of the glorious gospel of the 
bleeaed God, on a scaJe cammcnaurate with their notiil exi- 
gences. Neither the polpjt, nor the platform, nor the press 
can utter a voice too loud ; nor can that voice reach too far and 
vide, to sot forth the spiritu&l condition of the too hundred , 
millions of souls wiuch are to be found in Continental India, 
and urge measures for its relief 

The Author expects that, in. the course itf a few months after 
the circulation of this Work, ho will again be in the domains 
of Hinduism, grappling with ita metuphysiad and mythological 
forms, and carrying on the Christian conflict among the natives 
of India. He will then be uuahle to make his voice heard 
in Britain, either from the pulpit or the press. He therefore 
solemnly commends ttis groat cause to his honoured and 
beloved brethren at home ; and especially to tlie Directors of 
MisMonary Societies, whose peculiar office it is to urge on the 
Churches the claims of the whole heathen world. 



WM. CLAltKSON, 

MaiKmnry 0/ Ike London MiaiotiBry S 



PEEFACE TO THE TUIRD EDITION. 



Tbh Author, on the eve of his departure from the shoRs of 
Britain, again commcD'Js this vd'ume to his Christian brethren 
uf every denomination. He will no longer he able to plead for 
tadia, Jlis work will henceforth be in India, and his plMtdin^n 
will be with India. He can no longer tell Britain of the claims of 
India, nis appropriate work will Lv to tell India cif the claims 
of Christ. 

To whom, under this exigency, shall the departing miMonaij 
especiallj look ? To whom shall he more particularly confide the 
advocacy of the claims set forth in this volwae I To whom shall 
he bequeath with " an emphasis of interest " this parting gift f 
To his brethren in the ministry, — to those honoured men who are 
set for the defence of the gospeL Brethren, whose office it is to 
labour in England, and /(w England, to you I hcqueath not ibis 
book, but the Ta§t and mumentons trubject of which it treats; — to 
you, I say, though jou forget the volume itself, and the writer rf 
it, reniember 

ISDIA AND TEIE GOSPEI.. 



The Servant of ihe Cdurthea forChriBt'B sake. 

WM. CLABKSON. 
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rEEFATOKY REMARKS, 



1 HAVE been requested to -write a I 
iloctory tt> the following work. Aivare that it requires no 
reoommendatioD, awl tonseions that I can aay nothing new 
on its topic, or worthy of its solomn grandeur, I comply with 
the request from my personal esteem for the anthor, and 
my admiration of the manner in which he bos handled bin 
aubject. 

Nnmerous as hare been -the volumes descriptive of Indiu, 
as a field of Christian enterprise, they have not been didpixi- 
portioned in amount to the magnitnde of their theme. Varied 
in the degree of their eloquence, and the nature of tbeir prac- 
tical soggestions, proceeding from missionaries of all duDuini- 
□attons, touching on almost everjr province, its population, their 
niiuiners and superstitions, — room is still left for this pnblica- 
tion, written by a faithful ambassador of the cross, familiar 
from obserration with the scenes ho describes, and whose 
cairn reflective judgment and truthfulness will be qnestioned 
by no reader. Most heartily do I commend " India Asn the 
Gospel" to the serious thought and the aflectiouate heart of 
the Christian public. 

India, with ils hundred millions of people, and its undevt- 
lopcd, cshaustlcsa resources, haa been subdued by the British 
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swoi'd and policy, and is now part of the British Emjare. 
has long been n mine of wealth to the merchant, and a school 
of discipline and strategy to tho soldier. On its plains princely 
fortunes Lave been accnmnlated — the most chivalrons feats of 
prowess been achieved. The romance of its ItJstoiy, nnder 
its native princes and Enropcan authority — its Aumngzebes 
and Clivcs — b.is at once fired the imagination and kindled the 
ambition of impetuous youth, and veiled from the sight tho 
dark horrors of its crimes and misery. Tiie misaiouaiy, olive 
to the dramatic interest — tho dioramic character of Oriental 
life — visits the shores of Bengal for a anblimer parpose thau 
animates mercantile or military adventurers: he goes to fami- 
liarize himself with its moral features, — to develop them to | 
the Chui'ch, and to apply to its degntilation and wretched- i 
ness the tested and on]y means of elevation and happiness. 
With him the questions rise: — India is oars, — -^br what pur- 
pose ? India is ours now, — how fa it to he retained? One ' 
answer meets both questions, momentous as they are, — and I 
think it is impossible to exaggerate theu' im[)ortauce, — the 
SPisiTUAL EXALTATION OF ITS PEOPLE. We cauDot imagine, 
indeed, that "these merchant sabjectswcre destined to become 
soTCreign princes," only that they might find in Hindustan & i 
sceoeofpatroDage, and nepotism, and revenue; that the ontried J 
aword of the aspirant soldier should be there llcshed; and ttiat j 
India, conquered to Leadenhall Street, should be preserved tri- 1 
bntary and orderly by the unreasoning and nnelevating force 
of military rule, or the craft and conning of intrigue and diplo- 
macy. Jndia and the sworti must not be a perpetual prin- 
ciple — an unchnaging watchword of Government, Physical , 
power cannot if it woald — anJ should not if it could — ^repress- 1 
and retain India to Britain, with advantage to either for ever. J 



PREFATORY REMARKS. xiu 

The authority of brnte might is losing its prestige — clusicd 
amid the expedients of ignorance, crime, tyranny, — rdiI 
reckoned by enlightened states maiiBhip as the last to be 
adopted. Mind, in the expunsion of its powers, — he*ri, in 
the cnltiu'Q of its afTectioos, — □'nth, reaching the former, — 
love, melting the lutter; — these are now recugniacd by most 
aa real might — might, noblest in kind, most invincible iu 
degree. We mny multiply troops in Hiadostan — may employ 
the most skiltiil and culhusiaGtic generalship; fortresses may 
crown its highland passes, and treacherous ravines and golUca; 
— we may place in the nests of native policy and plotting onr 
most wakeful and trustworthy men, and all may seem secnrc 
and still: bnt if there be truth in what I have now written, 
and iu the osporience of nations, soch means, however vaer- 
geUc in extent, andauccessfal in immediate resalt, are haEard- 
ous in continoous, nltiaiale application, and altogether nuwortljy 
in character of a treo, eulighteueLJ, Christian land. 

The question recurs, — India is ours, — ^what are wc to do 
with it ? — how are we to keep it? We have had India and 
the sword, and wo have India and idolatry bolstered up by 
our country. British patronage too long has been extended tu 
systems, in the contemplation of whoso orgies and dcyotees the 
difficulty is which most to wonder at, the puerility of the wor- 
shippers, or the obscenity of tho rites. We have jjoid homage 
with our national conscience to Juggei'naut, amid the earnest 
protests of evangelical missionaries in India, and the indignant 
remonstrances of Chi'istians at home, — protcBts and remon- 
strances met by the sophistry, and scarcely disturbing the 
repose of easy polilicaas, whoso tenure of office had but one 
condition — the quieting of things through the hunionring of 
men. It is granted, that to shelter the idol may sccare the 
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miDdlesa BCrvle* of the idolitter; but it never can exalt (he 
man, — on the contrary, it dwarfs him. If the iotelieot there- 
fore of India he, according to Mr, Buyers, in his deeply- 
interesting " Recollections of Northern India," ethnographi- 
cally Caucasian, fonned on the highest type of thonght, idolatry 
is crushing it, di'ugging hy error into impotence and sleep that 
which requires only the living power — the quickening touch 
that makes the Western world — and Britain especially, formed 
in the same model, and belonging to the same phy^ological 
tribe — the moving mind of the earth ! Give India Christianity, 
— and thought that now only dreams, or wastes itself in the 
fantasies of image worship, or displays its force in rude and 
momentaiy action, is gifted with steady, heroic, happy encrgyl 
The death of Hiiido idolatry is the resurrection of Hindu 
nnderstAnding I i 

When I nrge this, let me not be supposed to advocate rash 
measures or political plans lor destroying idolatry. I protest 
with equal firmness against Gorernmeiit patronage of, and 
Governmeut opposition to idol worship. I am no idolater, nor 
am I an iconoclast. Break th e image, and you do not terminate 
its worship. Nay, the fragment, or the fragments rndely joined, 
may, like a cracked Oriental cap, become more precious than a 
new one. Awe for the entire, untouched god, may be tinged 
with pity for the broken one. The destruction of the idol, 
and the overthrow of idolati^j, are not identical. To expel 
the darkness, ailmit the light, b Lord Bacon's principle. To 
demolish the idol, esalt Christ, was the experience of Poly- 
nesia. Fill the heart of the Hindu with Christ, and Jugger- 
nant is no more, — his history a lie, and his image a borhnroas 
and monstrous relic of darkness and licentiousness. 

The sword and idolatry give place to a more recent theory 
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— India and education — the Hindu and the schoolmiuter. — 

and that, in almost any phase, le an improvement on its pre- 
deceasors. Whatever shakes the tindorstanding from trror 
may prepare it for truth. The weeding out of the patch of 
a desert may prepare the spot for a gai'den. Bnt it may not. 
The same nook may be overrun with other weeds. Above all, 
it mnst bo so, if the germs of trae aad healthy vegetatioa are 
eysteraaticalty excluded. It can be made a garden only by 
sowing garden seeds. Every reader can see the point of 
analogy. Adopt the govemmeatal system, and teach these 
Hinda yoatha aatronomy ; and before the Newtonian philoso- 
phy, whose theory is not more stem than its poetry is snbUme, 
the astronomic science of Hinduiain falls. But that science is 
essential to the religion of Hiudnism ; it is integral ; it te part 
of it ; and with its overthrow crumbles the whole theology 
bnilt np with it. I cannot imagine a graver qnestion than 
this, — What shall occupy its place ? You have the ruin — 
the ground crowded with the fragments of a felien anpeiv 
stmctnre. What is to rise on it? Man mnal liave some- 
tiling real or imaginary on which to rest. Banish Hindnbni, 
or Muhammadanism, sttll he pants and gasps ntlcr an object. 
Infidel cdncation has set him loose — created desires witbont 
fomialiing a central and centralizing object — annihilated the 
past without unfolding the future — undeificd his gods, and 
presented no other, — in a word, left him the victim of pan- 
theistic fancy, or of heartless atheism. Such edncaUon is 
imperfect; it needs a higher element You may shake by 
science the temples of superstition. The eternal temple can 
be erected by trath, throngh Christ alone. Impart the largest 
amount of knowledge to India; etir as much as you may its 
stagnant waters, — and it is well to see tbcir ripple: hut that 
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alone which can heal them, and make them yivifying, ia ft4 
branch, it maj be a twig, or even a. leaf' from the tree at ^ 



India and the Crucifix are terms suggestive of another 
ordci' of influence to elevate the country. Rome, indeed, for 
years has been working there, Where does it not ? In the 
growing empires of the East, or the Antipodes, it aims aft«|' i 
power; but in Europe, with its usual craft, it diTcrts the 
mind from ifa large foreign projects, by stirring up more I 
petty, bat more absorbing, becanse domestic controversies. 
Romanism is active aow; its Indian occlcaiastical staff is not 
lesB than eight or nine hundred bishops and piiests. And ' 
what have they done for the heathen ? Wlat ai'e they doing 
with Protestant missionaries and their cause ? Popery never ■ 
changea; and they who know its past know — I had almost \ 
said intuitively — its present, and, prophetically, its fiiture. An 
old espi-ession graphically pourtrays the converts and the sys- 
tem, — "Heathenized Christianity." Uno might dispute the 
definition, and ask, — Is this even Christianity heathenized? — 
at least the rcsnlt of ita wretched form has been not even t( 
widen the line of demarcation between Christianity and idola- 
try. The history of this system is the progesaive substitution 
of one error for another, — I will not say, of one error equally 
and nniversally as gross as that whicli it sapcrsedesj but still. 
of an error that degrades Christ and imperils souls. With J 
a natural antipathy, Romanism in the land of idolatry or I 
Mnbammadanism is the bitterest foe of evangelical troth ; — 
the next in the scale of enmity being the half-fledged An^lo- 
Catholicism of Calcutta, whose supercilious contempt of e' 
gelicaJ missionaries inversely measm'es the dignity of their , 
own character. One thing is clear, from the history of all*d 
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Romisfa propagaDdUm in relation to heftcbcuism. — the Ull«r 
may — the former aoiDOt lolcraW us, Rome bai«a Calvary 
more tban Mecca does. I^et d.nj vne examint! Uiu lile of 
Schultse, or even Burvoy PopUU niovemeuts ul Uie (irescnt 
time, and this fact will be fiillj confirmed, — that Protestiuit- 
ism may anticipate a fiercer conflict with the Crucifis than (be 



Amid the certain failure of these agencies to elevate ludia, 
to cyolvc its reituiirces to educate its mind, to consecrate 
its heart, ve are thrown od the influeuce whicli never has 
failed io such designs — Ixdia asd ihe Gospel : uot the gos- 
pel reduced into a dry formaliau], frittered away into meau- 
inglues ceremomea, associated with the feuds of sectariaoisiu, 
or incorporated wiUi the errors of the auperatition it {mt- 
fosses to assail, and thns ingratiattDg itself with the minds it 
seeks to win; but the spiritnal, unsopbisticiited, harmonizing, 
apostolic truth that triumphed in Borne, Athens, Miil Jerusa- 
lem. Let this be the watchword of the Church, flrmly and 
faithftiily ottered, and urging on its members into holy action, 
and India becomes part of the eupire of Cheist, and under 
His sway more closely and lastingly associated with Britain, 
by the affinities and sympathy of tbe Chrialion brotherhood, 
than by the more power of political connection or martial 
subjngation. 

Deeply impressed with these views, and pwnfuUy aware of 
the formidable nature of the obstacles to their realization, in 
the largeness of the field to which they relate, and the swarm- 
ing almost nuassiulable masses of Hindustan; — in the rooted 
prejudices of tbe natives in the different profinceG, their idol- 
atrous rites and sacrifices, so severe and self-denying, and yet 
so exemplary to the Cliristian, — for though error to us, idol- 
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atrj is trath to them; — in the insidious perseverance of Romish 
propagandism; — ^in the immorality of too many European resi- 
drats;— and in the withermg influence of the climate upon the 
constitution of our European agents;— obstacles these, smiting 
the timid into the inaction of despair, but rousing the cou- 
rageous into dauntless and unceasing exertion; — I am con- 
scious, at the same time, that the gospel can conquer these 
frowning and apparently insurmountable difficulties, and the 
gospel alone can. I therefore most cordially recommend this 
volume to the British churches, with the earnest prayer that 
it may stimulate them into fervent and sustained zeal to sub- 
due India to Messiah, by the Word of truth and the Spirit of 
power! 

THOMAS ARCHER. 

April, 1850. 
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LECTURE L 



INDIA CONSIDERED DESCRIPTIVELY AND 

HISTORICALLY. 

The " everlasting hills " of the HlmaMyah range, 
and the Indian Ocean, constitute the northern and 
southern boundaries of a land possessing almost every 
attribute that may challenge human interest. That 
land is India. Its peninsular portion is washed by 
the waves of the Arabian Sea on the west, and by the 
Bay of Bengal on the east. 

The Indus,* rising on the table-land of Thibet, and 
winding its course through the snows and glaciers of 
the Himalehs, separates its continental portion from 
the mountainous countries of Afghdnistdn and Balu- 
chistan, and forms its western boundary. The Bra- 
maputra,* descending like the Indus from the same 
elevated plains of Thibet, and winding round the far- 

* Signifying in the Indian language '* Son of God." 

B 



2 XATLIRAL BOrsriARIES. 

tbeat extremity of the Himalehs, fonns its eastern 
Ijoundary, 

Thua the physical ontlines of the cotintry are of 
surpassing grandeur. Tliat chain of mountains of 
paralleled height aud capacious breadth,* whose ranj 
form a 2one of natural fortifications of 1500 mih 
extent, whose summits are eovered with eternal sni 
and whose white towering pinnacles pierce the cloro 
— those two rivers of sea-like expanse and lengthen! 
coiiTBe, whose respective tributaries are like independ- 
ent streamsj and which themselvea branch off into 
numerous divisions, describing in their course valleys 
whose area is equal to that of whole countries, — and 
again, those seas which gird the Indian coasts to the 
extent of nearly 4000 miles ; — these nil combine to 
separate India geographically from other parts of Asi 
with a boldness and a grandeur not to be witnessed 
elsewhere. 

These several boundaries also, by the very physic 
magnificence with wliicb they define India, seem 
afford to it a prestige of pre-eminent greatness among 
the nations of the earth. Nor, while the outline is 
magnificent, is the detail of ordinaiy grandeur. The 
several parts of this great section of Asia have been 
filled up by the great Creator on a scale entirely 
commensurate with the bold outline. 

Six hundred miles further south of the Himalehs, 
another range of mountains describes a bold sweep 
across nearly the whole breadth of the country. These 

* The HiiDalehi tire computed to occup; an atna of 154,000 milei. 
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MOUNTAIXS AND IJII.I^. 8 

are called tlie Vindya range. Again, about a hundrai 
miles further south, another rajige of hills, called (lie 
Sutpiira, skirts the valley of tlie Nirbudda; and still 
further, another range akirts the valky formed by the 
Rivej T^pt These several ranges may be considered 
as BO many nearly parallel girdles of tlie northern 
portion of the peninsula. In connection wiili its easl- 
em and western points, two other moautain chains. 
called the Western and Eastern Ghauts, run toward the 
south in converging lines, and girdle rc.^pe«tively the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts. These support tlie 
liigh table-land of Peninsular India. These liills are 
separated from tlie ocean by intervening plains of 
more or less width ; soraetimes their spurs or oft'sets 
reach even to the shore. 

The several mountainous ranges of India invest its 
scenery with unspeakable grandeur, and impart to it 
a magnificent variety. The traveller passes over 
terrific precipices, deacends into deep ravines, and 
roams over romantic glens. In the nortliem range 
are witnessed stupendous avalanches, glaciers, and all 
the phenomena of Alpine regions. 

The high table-lands, of which the several raoun- 
lains are the supports, and to which their sloping and 
often steep ascents lead the traveller, Ibnn another 
interesting feature of the physical scenery of India. 
These respectively vary in elevation, and in some 
parte attain an altitude of 3000 feet. The myriads 
of people who inhabit these elevated countrien expe- 
rience a more genial atmosphere than the residents of 
B 2 



4 HIVEH3 AND WATERFALLS. 

the plains below them, and refreshing breezes modi 
in a powerful degi^ce the fervoar of the tropic 

The nmneroufi rivers of India no less affect I 
traveller mtli admiration and delight. Their com 
marks out grand geographical divisions. Those v> 
wind along the plain of the Indus run ti'om eai 
west, and empty themselves into the Arabian 
Those -which wind along the plain of the Ga 
have an eastward direction. The rivers of the peni 
aula flow from west to east, and empty iheniselvea 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

These rivers, drawing their unfailing supplies from 
thousands of mountainous springs, and enlarged 1 
melting snows and periodical rains, not with standi] 
the process of evaporation under a vertical s 
on, from age to age, with a wide and lengther 
(«urse, onparalleled save in tropical coimtriea, 
furnish popidous cities and districts with their t 
Jtaustless streams. In some cases people resident t 
more than a thousand miles' distance from each othei 
drink of the same water, and batlie in the i 
stream. Sometimes then- coiu-se is abrupt, and c 
cliasms intervene : they leap over the chasms, taiM 
form stupendous waterfalls. 

To what part soever of God's works in India we t 
oui eyes, we are entranced by all that is beautifrJ, 
grand, and gorgeous. At the same time we beliold 
nothing diminutive or insignificant. The plains of 
India are oceanic; they .seem interminable. Its 1 
are mountains : its mountauis transcend the cloadf 



NATURAL I'KODL'CTIOXS. .) 

Its shrubs are trees : ita trees ave incipient forests : 
its forests are impaasalile frontiera. Its sti-eams are 
rivei-s : ita rivers are as seaa. The rills, wliicli nm ' 
down the mormtaina in silvery lines, liecome mighlj- 
torrents, and inundate the plains.* 

If we pass on to view tlie natural pi-oductions of 
India, objects no less worthy of attention meet the 
eye and delight the contemplation. In tliat land 
Nature seems to have disphiyed her richest rcsoiures, 
and exhibited her greatest wonders. She has clothed 
its surfece with every shade of beauty. She haa en- 
riched its depths with abundant stores of wealth. 

Containing as India does every range of climate, 
from that of the torrical heat of a vertical sun to ihe 
freezing atmosphere nf the ice-bnmid north, it bears, 
or is capable of bearing, on its vast oceanic plains, and 
its almost boundless range of mountains, all those 
varieties of produce which the real or artificial wants 
of mankind require. 

The Rimalehs remote from the Tropics are crowned 
with whole lines of forests of valuable timber, which 

* Some emieeptioti may be fonned of tile magnificenoe of these riiTu 
from a dsMriplion of one of them — Eamod in cLund n in modem times — 
the mighly Ganges. "Thi> river riie> 15,00(1 feci ubovo the Uvel of lh« 
Kfl, winiU through monntninnue regions for 000 iniJea, euu), after it luu 
iisati inta the npen uoimtry, (mniieB n coaree nf more thnQ 1300 tniln, 
tin, enriched by the uecesaion ef vleTen rirere, none of which ia emnller 
tlum the Thames, luid ume are equal Co the Rhine, it flows intn the «»i, 
It ii reckoned that iho Oangen, which dons into the eeeim hy CalcntiH, 
dischaigea on on DTeioge tbroagh the whole year 80,000 cnbie feet of n'ati'r 
in n second j and at the drae of mins and floodi, 405,000. The quantity 
of matter nhicii it deposits daily in the Bay of Dengal must lit c^itiiil in 
bulk and weight lo the Great Pymmid of E^pC" 
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have never resounded with the woodman's ase, an( 
all the several productions of both the Arctic and 
the Temperate Zones. The aouthera ranges are girt 
with groves of palra-tiees, and all the aromatic shml 
of tropical climes. 

The Sim, with fierce beams tmknown in our mildi 
regions, quickena into astonishing activity every form 
of vegetable life ; and periodical rains, saturating the 
parched and cleft earth, cover the surface of the 
try with vegetation in its richest fonns and m( 
luxuriant plenty. 

From the soil, not yet impoverished by the cull 
of thousands of years, are produced the almost 
less kinds of grain and "vegetable which arc essi 
to the support of its myriads of inhabitants. Aro- 
matic spices and rich vegetable dyes, mth the sugar- 
cane, are among tlie luxuries of its produce. The cot- 
ton-plant furnishes the material for the people's clol 
ing. Various plants and shrubs yield purest oils. 

The several species of palm-trees, with their diver- 
sified uses, minister abundantly to the wants and 
comforts of the natives. Trees yield timber more 
serviceable than the oak, and all the several 
wood needed for the purposes of art and the requ 
ments of comfort. At the same time, most 
are subservient to tlie deepest shade, and some 
them bear the most delicious fruits. Among th< 
may be mentioned the cedar, the teak, cypress, 
yan, ebony, mango, and tamarind. The gum-ar 
tree grows profiisely. 
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"Beneatli the soil are to be foiuid precious miuerale, 
ores, and gems. Diamonds aie foimd in tbe miuea 
of Oolcunda, and other places. Gold is found id the 
washings of rivers. Cornelians abound in the valley 
of the Nirbudda. 

Animal life ia aeen in that vast countrj- in its most 
imposing forms. Elephants are found in hordes in 
several parts of India. The tiger and panther, wolf 
and boar, are found in every part of the country whert- 
they can find a retreat, in the jungle or ravine, or the 
swampy marshes. The roar of the lion may be beard 
in the thickets of Gujurat. Tiie rhinoceros is found 
in the eonderbunds of Bengal, aa well as in other 
parts. Crocodiles and alligators abound in several 
rivers. The hyena lurka around the Hindu villages. 
The jackal fearlessly enters them. The nilgha and 
several species of stag bound over the plains. The 
chamois leaps on the mountains. 

Insects and reptiles are found in a diversity that 
defies classification and baffles inquiry. They multi- 
ply to an incredible degree beneath the quickening 
beat of a tropical sun. They seem almost to pervade 
every element, and issue -from every substance. 

But let US pass on to a subject of greater moment. 
It is not the " mountains," nor the "valleys," nor the 
"resplendent rivers," which make India a land of 
eminent interest to the Christian. These mountains 
are inhabited, these valleys are thronged, these rivers 
are navigated by millions of men. It is not forms 
of animate or inanimate nature that give to India its 



8 EXTENT Of INDIA. 

power of attraction to tlie aoul of the Christian. IndiaJ 
interests him as the dwelling-place of man — aa thaj 
vaat sphere in which myriads of men of like passions J 
with himself are bom and die. lie there sees ou &u.m 
unpreeedented scale how large ia the human family — J 
how countless are the forms, and how varying thfe J 
phaaea of human life, Wlicrevcr tlie missionajyl 
dwells, an ocean of human beings constitutes hisM 
boundleaa horizon, Loolt then at the extent of India. 2 
It comprehends, from nortli to south, more than 26 i 
degrees of latitude, and from east to west 25 degreea-d 
of longitude. In round numbers, we may describe it^fl 
at 1800 miles from north to south, and 1500 at its J 
greatest breadth from east to west. Its area is ■ 
puted at more than a million of square miles. 

Tills vast extent of country is equal to tlie whole J 
continent of Europe, excepting Russia and the placea J 
north of the Baltic. Were you to ti"avel over Portu- 
gal, Spain, ajid France, — were you to pass thence into.i 
Italy, and thence to visit Greece, — were you then J 
to traverse Turkey in Europe, and furtlier to travel J 
northward, through Austria and Prussia, finishing J 
your tour by visiting Deamark, Belgitmi, and Hol- 
land, and all the German States, you would liave per- . 
formed no more than a circuit of India, Or, to pre- 
sent it in another light, were you to travel ovtfr the ] 
lengtli and breadth of England and Wales twenty , 
times, you would accomplish a journey of less extent t 
than even one tour in India. 

But mere superficial extent affords no criterion t 
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tlic acfual population of living soula. The extent ot" 
Africa is immense; but its population is scanty. A 
country may consist of forests or deserts, and wild 
beasts may alone inhabit theni ; or it may consist of 
fertile plains, thronged by human iuhaliitants. 

Now, what is the extent of India's population V 
And here we may ask, in what extensive part of India 
is not population to be foimd? During the thousands* 
of years in which India has been peopled, the mafis 
of hurhan beings has been extending itself in every 
direction. Colony after colony of the civilized has 
been founded, in every district where lands would 
yield a produce ; and rude tribes of aborigines ha\e 
been forced to betake themselvea to Nature's fast- 
nesses for refuge, Fierce wai-s and iiiTaeions, and 
ruthless physical necessity, have operated diu'ing a 
series of generations to urge population, far and wide, 
from the centre to the circumference. Do we ascend tJic 
mountainous ranges of Hindlistiin? There do we find 
men in their several families and distinct coraraunilic.". 
Do we pass through pestilential regions, where foul 
vapom's are exhaled from vegetation rotting in re- 
cesses never visited by the winds of heaveu, and 
where fevers and diseases attack the traveller? Even 
there we find a population of hiunan beings. And 
although the consequence of residence there is » 
meagre, and stunted, and diseased frame, yet genera- 
tion after generation dwells there. Amid a sea of 
sand, with detached portions of soil yielding stuntc/1 
crops of coarse grains, — where water, brackish and 
B 5 
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POPL'LATION OF INDIA. 



unwholesome, is procured at a great depth below ti 
surface, — is Ibund a population far from inaignifics 
dwelling in wood and straw huts. 

In India, where do wa not find man? It Beems 
as tliougli the Greek fable were a truth, and men had 
really aprmig out of the earth. Surrounded Ly thick 
jungle-wood, separated &om civilized existence, and 
remote from its locality, contending with the beasts 
of the forest for the needful space for habitationj 
are scattered over India the families and tribes i 
humanity. 

It is computed on good authority that two hundi 
millions* of living souls constitute the population t 
India. That is, eight times more numerous 
inhabitants of our country, — nearly equal to the wholfl 
of Europe, greater than that of Africa, and exceedi 
that of Afriea and America united. Thus India com 
prises more souls than any other country in the wh(^ 
world, save China, — and a fifth or sixth part ( 
whole human race. This population is not, 
Europe, concentred in large cities ; but is more or lea 
equally distributed over the surface of the counttjj 
in hamletd, villages, and towns.! 

* The populttlioii of *22^90 iqiiare railei, M reduced lo s' 
» D9,577,206. But thE entlie area oF India ia 1,128^00 aqiiBie n 
Mnking u vast ullowanca For tbe paiicit; of papulation in naate teni- 
lory, WB may nevertJielest assume iin aggregate of two hundred millions 

f The travtller, in many parta of ihe frrtilo proyincM, will acarccly aee 
a apol of unuulliraled grouDd, or loae light of viilagca. In Gnjural — which 
for il! fertility las been .called "the Garden of India" — I have often 
counted wilhiu m; harizon Hnne ten to fifteen populous and fiourig]iing 
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Viewing India in this light, w^ are conatraineil to , 
say,— What an aggregate of haman life is here ! , 
Wliat multitudinous passions I What a complication 
of earthly interests! What a mimber of moral agents! 
What countless resiKmsibiUtics ! What eternal dea- 
tiuiea! 

With touching pathos has a missionary treated of 
the population of India in the following language. 
" Think that yonder, under the nilo of your own 
Queen, a ftdl sixth of Adam's children dwell ! Take a 
little leisure, and say,— Of every six infants, one first 
sees the light there : to what instruction is it bom ? 
Of every six brides, one offers her vows there: to 
what affection is she destined? Of every six families, 
one spreads its table there: what love unites their 
circle ? Of every six widows, one is lamenting there : 
what consolation will soothe her? Of every six 
orphan girls, one is wandering there : what charities 
will protect her ? Of every six wounded consciences, 
one ia troubling there; what balm, what physician 
does it know? Of every sis men that die, one is 
departing tliere i what haven is in his eye?" 

This population is on the increase ; and if British 
rule be, under God's providence, continued to India, 
it will become immeasurably greater than it ia at pi'e- 
sent In agea not long gone by, natire ware have 

villsgcB. In the eiceedinglj- fertile pnrU of India, the populnLinn hiia beeii 
fnund ta be 600 toult to the Bquoco mile. In the less fertile dutricU 
there U a correiponding decpeflse, till in large forest tracts it is (bund in 
It TBrj Bcanty ratio. From the stnlisticB lately token in the north-west 
imnncea, the papulation of tha square mile ia 322. 
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depopulated wliole diatricta, T]ieir population liaa J 
beeu swept away by hutidreds of thouaanda. Faniiiie j 
and plague have likewise cut off thousands and J 
myriads. These deadly elements of destruction have I 
been always in tlie hiatory of India, at greater or 1 
ahorter intervals exerting their potency. For the first I 
time, in God's gracious providence, their energies are i 
suspended. Lands are in process of reclaim from th« \ 
very beasts which had occupied the place of man. 
Huts are being built, and villages constructed, in 
places fonnerly waste. 

Under the mild government of Britain, with free- 1 
dum from ruthless invasions and intestine feuds, — * | 
ivith the provisionary arrangements of a paternal ■! 
government against the scoiu-ge of famine and disease, J 
— what an increase of population may we not an- { 
ticipate ? The resources of the soil are not yet drawn i 
out: extensive lands yet need to be plouglied up. 
The boundless supplies of support and wealth which \ 
India is capable of yielding, both from the surlace of the | 
soil, and from beneath it, need but to be drawn from 
it ; and India's population will attain to an amazing 
aggregate. From this point of view we survey India 
with increased ijiterest. 

India is often considered as one country. It ia 
important to view it as consisting of several countries. 
It is true, that witliin certain geographical boundaries, 
a people are found professing the same religion, and | 
possessing certain definite physical characteristics. In i 
tiiia sense, India is one country. But the several i 
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people are diatingoished from each other hy t^oni- 
plexion and maiinerB, by physical constitution, and 
especially by language, as decidedly aa are the people 
of Europe fix)m each other. Especially is this distinc- 
tion observable between the inhabitants of Northern 
and Southern ludia. Theae diversities are accounted 
tor by peculiarity of climate, and chietJy by original 
variety of race. They are accompanied by diversities 
of character and temperament. 

There are in India at least thirty different nations, 
speaking a& many different languages. Some of tliese 
languages bear affinity to each other: some do noi, 
but are of an essentially different character, and mark 
out the different origin of the people who speak them. 
The northern languages are more or less related to 
the Sanscrit: the southern languages have no affinity 

to it. 

Prom all these considerations, we must coiisiiler 
India as a connected series of countries. It is, in fact, 
a continent of nations. As the people of EiUTjpe Fire 
classified as French, Spanish, English, Germans, and 
others, so witli eqiuil precision may the people of 
India be classified under Bengalis, Hindustania, j\Iali- 
rattas, Gujuratis,' &c, Some of these are separated 
from each other by mountains and by rivers. They 
scarcely know of each other's existence. Some are 
situate on the table-lands; some ara on the plains. 
Some countries are found skirting the eastern, and 
some the western ocean. Others are found in the 
central parts. 
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The people of Imlia, distiuguished from oUTBelv 
as they are liy such a multitude of circum stances, 
are closely related to us by identity of origin 
affinities of race. The people of Europe, with 
their diversities, are related to each other as bram 
of a common stock ; nor are they less related to 
vaat familiea of nations which are found in Iu( 
They all found for a while a common ahode in 
countries of Central Asia, bounded on the north 
the Caspian Sea, and on the east by the Bivt 
Euphrates. 

From this region numerous tribes, at several 
riods, and in larger or smaller communities, raigrat 
westward into the several countries of Europe, 
eastward into Asia. Not only do the marked [ 
sjcal characteiistica of the Hindus identify them i 
other members of the grca.t Caucaaian family, and 
tinguish them from the Mongolian, and more especially 
from the Afr'ican or Negro races ; but an identity of 
origin is to be inferred with certainty from the affini- 
ties of the respective languages of the East and tl 
West, and the analogies of their mythologies. 

The Sanscrit language, reputed by the Bralimana 
the dialect of the gods, in its genius and structure ha«i 
strong afHnities to the Latin, Greek, German, and 
Sclavonic tongues. A great proportion of the respec- 
tive roots is identical. The colonists who, travelling 
westward, founded Greece, or who occupied the desert 
regions of Germany, or established themselves io 
Latiura, spake languages whose several elements cop- I 
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reaponded to those which served as the vehicle of 
thought to the tribes who migrated eastward into 
India. 

The succeseive generations who have since that 
period respectivelj' populated Europe, and this part of 
Asia, have, in the lapae of time, the diversitiea of cli- 
mate, of physical circumstances, and of political rule, 
become gradually more and more remote from eacli 
other; and the families of this modem period stand out 
in such striking diversity from each other as to make 
them feel that they are mutual aliens, whilst their 
respective languages seem to shut them out from all 
com mnni cation with each other. Yet is it indisputa- 
ble that the common ancestors of these two great tami- 
lies were once bound together by the ties of a common 
language, and interchanged their thoughts by similar 
elemanta of speech. 

The Hanscrit language has impressed its charactiir 
in a considerable degree npon the several languages of 
Northern India, and infused into them a considerable 
portion of its vocables. Hence the modem European 
student of those languages cannot fail to observe that 
the tongues of modem Europe, and the vernaculars of 
India, still bear in them corresponding elements, and, 
by an argument that cannot be confuted, prove an 
affinity between himself and the Hindu. Whether 
the Eurojjean uses words of domestic use, significative 
of household objects, or those of a more abstract 
cltaracter, denoting the intellectual operations of the 
mind, he will be struck with the identity of tlie re- 
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spective roots, and sometimes of the forms of speech. 
Although he is a stranger, in a strange land, the very 
words he learns from the lips of the people, irom 
their similitude to those which were as music to him 
in the land of his fathers, constitute a link that binds 
him to the stranger, and impress him with the con- 
viction that he and they are alike members of the 
same great family of nations.* 

In comparing the Western and Eastern mythologies, 
we connot but arrive at the same conclusion of identity 
of origin. The polluted streams of Greek, German, 
and Hindu mythology have evidently one common 
source. The legends originated in some common 

* In illustration of the similitude of the Indian language to those with 
which we are conversant in Europe, I adduce the following promiscuous 
specimens.. 



L Indian. 


English. 


Latin. 


juvan 


— 


juvenis 


nava 


new 


novus 


mkn 


mind 


mens 


mahina 


month 


mensis 


din 


day 


dies 


gaya 


cow 




vach 




vaccus 


^nkh 


eye 


oculus 


dh&ni 




dominus 


raja 




rex 


m 

raj 




regiinm 


dikrl 


daughter 




muma 




morior 


tdra 


star 


Stella 


n^m 


name 


nomen 


hath 


hand 




dant 


tooth 


dens 


b&l 


bull 




dan 




donum 
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tacta. Tlie myths had some common basis. The 
aeytiral deities had some common original. The seve- 
ral rites and ceremonies had some common prescrip- 
tion. The several types of mythological existence 
had some prototype. The giants and demons, the 
gods and goddesses, witli their several attributes, theii- 
modes and spheres of action, that throng the Pantheon 
of the West, meet with their coniiterparta in that of 
the East. The tidra of the one is the Pluvius of the 
other. The Ydma of the llindua occupies the same 
seat as the Pluto of the Romans.* 

The fictions of the dead languages we study in 
our school-books meet with their cxiiinterparta in the 
myths of the Hindus. The only essential ditfc'reuce 
is, that the former have ceased to be the objects of 
faith of intelligent beings, the latter still continue. 

It is interesting to inquire in what respects is India 
a civilized country? We must premise, that in the 
outward forma and developments of civilization, thei-e 
is, and must ever lie, a diversity between the Western 
and Eastern Hemispheiea. 
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STATE OF CIVILIZATIUS. 




FonriB of vegetable life in the Tropics differ greatlj 
in character from those of the Temperate Zonei yet 
may they in their Heveral classes have tlte character- 
istics of cultivation. The social and civil life of man 
iu ludia canuot but stand out in striking contract 
from the manners and institutes which are congenial 
to the northern or temperate climates of Europe; 
may they be as esscntiaUy civilized. 

Nothing is more absurd, and perhaps nothing is If 
unfrequent, than to teat the civilization of a o 
by OUT own conventional institutes, and pronounce 
civilized or barbarous aa ita state happens to 
with the rules aud forma which have obtained amongj 
ourselves, if we seek for an outward civilization, 
distinguished from that which originates in the refine- 
ments of thought and feeling, — a physical civilization 
as distinguished from that wliich is moral and spiri- 
tual, — ^we shall find it in a very considerable degree. 
If to derive anatenance from the regular cultivation of 
tlie soil, the tending of flocks and herds in fixed 
localities, — if to possess the several arts and manufac- 
tures which are essential to the order and comfort of 
communities, — if to enjoy the administration of law, 
written or unwritten, and the protection of 
authorities, be civilization, (and such particulai'S 
surely the essentials of a phyaieal civilization,) then jj 
India a civilized coimtrj-. 

If we take you to the cities of India, you will fini 
the elements of civilized life. There are shops with their 
several wares; warehouses with their stores; offices 
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with their merchants and Lrokers; counting-houses with 
their hankers ; schools with their maaters. There are 
mechanica in their Beveral workshops : there are gold- 
smiths, jewellers, dealers in precioM stones : there are 
manufacturers of muslins ; makers of gold lace and 
embroideiy ; weavers of silk, &c. A magistracy and 
police have the administration of affairs. AU the 
several organizations requisite to tlie preservation of 
social order are to he found throughout India. 

As an illustration of Hindu society, whose more 
enduring forms are witnessed in villages or small 
towns, let me explain to you the details of the village 
economy of India, Those which I shall present are 
from my own field of laljour, in the province of Guja- 
rat, — but will he found to harmonize with those of 
many other paits of India, The ■village is girded by 
a grove of trees, chiefly the mango, banyan, tamarind, 
and gum-arabic. These trees have been planted by 
the villagers : they afford shelter for their flocks dur- 
ing the heat of the day, and supply the villagers with 
fruit, and timber for their houses and agricultural 
implements. 

The water for domestic use is Bup|)lied to each 
village by at least one large well. Skirting the village 
is a reservoir of water, sometimes more than a mile 
in circumference : the water is retained by au enclo- 
sure of solid masonry. 

One public building is devoted to the gratuitous 
use of the traveller, and is supported from the reve- 
nues of the village. 
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At the place of concourse, be it a building, or under 
the antitiue tree of tlie village, arc to be seen the 
" Elders," — who, having sent their Bonu or domestics 
into the fields, themselves remain fo discuss 1 
own several intei-ests and plana — the economy of t 
village, or the events of the neighbourhood. 

These elders or patels, or headmen, are constitute 
authorities and collectors of revenue of the whole v 
lage. Nothing can be done without reference to tl 
They are the executives of the government in th^ 
sphere, and are themselves responsible for all i 
meanours, and especially for any deficiency in thj 
revenue. 

At the right hand of the patel is the scribe, v 
keeps the village accounts, and sees that the a 
ments are paid. Another important person, i 
sometimes by the authority of cither, is the c 
whose duty it is to caiTy out the summons of th( 
executive, to apprehend criminals, and to see fhs^ 
the several orders of the patel are obeyed. Furthe 
under the jurisdiction of the patel, are the watchmeffl 
or guards, armed chiefly witli bows and arrows, wli 
office it is to protect the fields fi-om depredation, : 
to defend the village fcam nightly attack, as also 
accompany travellers, and especially serve as escort 
to government baggage. Another remove finds, undei 
tlie same autliority, other families, whose duty it is t 
guide the traveller, and to fiUfil every oiEce which t 
purer Hindu's prejudices or pride may consider as 
imclean and polluting. Again, under like control, is a 
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larger niiinber of families, who perfonn ail the menial 
work of the village, act as scavengers, and conrey 
stores, &c. for the public use. In almost every vil- 
lage are to be found the potter, the blacksmith, the 
carpenter, the barber, the tanner. These and all 
the villagers are more or less under the orders of the 
elders. 

It is evident from the above deacriptign, that, as far 
as law and fixed authority are elements of civiliza- 
tion, they exist in the Hindu village economy. ' Each 
village is a mimicipal corporation, which remains 
entire notwithstanding the dissolution of the supreme 
government. The members are dependent on one 
another, and immediately subject and responsible to 
tlieir own authorities. 

If we advance still higher, and demand from Hindu 
society the outward amenities of life, the sensibilities 
of social intercourse, the sympathies of domestic relo- 
tionships, the gentler and milder states of human feel- 
ing, we shall iji some cases have our demands fully 
met, and in few sliall be wholly disappointed. But if 
we advance higher, if we ask for the refinements of 
feeling and of conduct which characterize Western 
ci^-ilization, — or if, still further, we ask for any of 
those moral and sublime institutes of civilized Eu- 
ro^xian life in which we are justly complacent, and 
which, if we trace to their origin, will be Ibnnd 
directly or indirectly to have originated in Cliristiau- 
ity, — we shall be wholly at a loss to find them even 
in the feeblest developments. In fitct, the state of 
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the Hindus presents many anomaluus and conflicting J 
phenomena. 

The "gold" of Indian civilization ia "barbaric." 
Institutes and practices openly barbarous are found in 
an amalgamation with manners and customs of an 
opposite character. 

As India bears within its vast extent the prfl 
dace of opposite climates, so does it in an 
ordinary degree comprise within the same i 
the commingled eleraenta of barbarism and civi 
tion. 

What shall we say of the civilization of a pec^ 
wiiere tlie doctrine of the Shastraa is corroborated l)y 
the sentiment of the people, that woman is intrin- 
sically vicious and undeserving of all confidence? 
— ^where she is systematically forbidden to learn tlie 
simplest elements of literature, lest by them she should 
btf rendered more capable of carrying out impure 
devices? — where the only recognised preservative of 
the purity of conjugal life ia the circumspection of the 
husband, and the absence of opportunities for conjugal 
infidelity?— where she is forced, in all the relationships 
of life, to occupy a position in every respect inferior to 
that of man ? 

Wliat shall we aay of a land of infantile marriages, 
witli all their demoralizing effects, far and wide, direct 
and indirect? — where the widow, though she be of 
infantile years, is consigned to perpetual widowhood, 
and consequent degradation and insult in the family, i 
as well as exposurc to crime,— -and where she is often | 
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sent on a pilgrimage to some diataut place, in the hope 
rhat she may die on the road, and thus be no longer 
a bui-den to her relatives? — tjt where as tiie very 
acme of barbariBm, and the acting out of an unparal- 
leled tragedy, she either is dragged against her will to 
the funeral pile of her husband, or willingly embraces 
this awful death to aa\'e herself from the living death 
of ignominy which awaita her among kindred without 
affection, and in a dwelling which ia no longer a 
home? 

What shall we say of the civilization of a. people 
wliere, from sheer aristocracy of feeling, confining 
marriages within the most straitened limits, whole 
tribes were allowed to practise infanticide from age to 
age, — -and where not a voice of indignation was lifted 
by the people against the known slaughter of myriads 
of female uinoeents? — where to the present day, and 
in my own knowledge, a father, with a large family of 
daughters, will he coolly asked by relatives why he 
does not destroy some of them, — and where women, 
charged in our addresses with infanticide, do not repel 
the charge? 

What shall we say of the moral civilization of a 
people where, in order to recover debts, the creditor 
in person, or hiring a Brahman to officiate for him, 
will pertbrm dfiama,—aji institute whereby the cre- 
ditor, refusing all food, constrains the debtor to fast till 
his claims be satisfied ? — or where, in order to recover 
any claim, the ciistom of trdija obtains, whereby a 
Brahman kills himself, or any one dear to him, in 
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r to draw down the guilt of the sacrifice on the I 
Mint party? 

Tiat aliftll we say of moral civilization where are I 
pid all the snperetitious sentiments of trial byfl 
sal, the practice of witchcraft, and the uttering c^* 
incantations for prociu-ing the death of indiyidimla ? 1 
— ^whcre hundreds are really or supposedly po'saessed'l 
pth demons, — and where there are profeaaional esor- I 
;, with all their systematic arts ? 
Ixclnding here all reference to religious institutes, ' 
Tth their unspeakable abominations and awful cruel- 
ties, and making reference only to social customs as 
they daily develop themselyes, we see enough to con- 
vince us that the civilization of India relates only to I 
llie outer and grosser elements of human existence; 
whilst, iu all that bears on the inward and spirifaal, 
there is an essential barbarism. Nor in this respect 
.is India alone. The same absence of moral ci^Tliza- 
tiou may be predicated of all nations that have not 
been blessed by the refining aud purifying influence 
of the religion of Christ. 

In contrasting the civilization of India with that of J 
any other country of either ancient or modem Europe, , 
we are struck by two characteristics by which it is | 
equally distinguished from both, \\z. its originality ' 
and antiquity. The former may be solved into the j 
Indian civilization is original and independent 
jauae of its antiquity. 

Tie stream of ci\'ilization has flowed uniutemipt- 
Y &om its source. That source is in ages the most 
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remote from ub, and the moat proximate to the period 
of the disperaion of the families of the eartli. Moderu 
European civilization is the result of a long continued 
pTocesa, It has evolved out of a multitude of circuni- 
stances. It is the highest point of a scale, whose lowest 
degree is to be foimd in agca not long since remote. 

An emiuent writer lias said, — " Civilization has not 
ordinariJy, if ever, spiimg up spontaneously in any 
land. But a germ of the arta and literature, trans- 
mitted from people to people, and passed down from 
age to age, has taken root, and become fertile." 

This principle holds good in its application lo 
ancient Europe. The elements of Greek and Roman 
civilization were almost all of them of known origin. 
That origin was also recent. The germs which 
proved ho fertile came fixim a foreign soil : they 
quickly came to maturity, and then again declined. 
The arts and sciences are in many cases referred by 
theii possessors to their respective founders or dis- 
coverers. 

In the case of modem Europe these remarks equally 
apply. We can specify the authors of our civilization, 
and trace the sources whence all that wc possess has 
been derived. By slow and difficult ascents we have 
attained to what we are. We are recovering from a 
degeneracy. We are rising from a fall, and that by 
foreign aid. What we have lias been transmitted to us 
firom other people, and has descended from other ages. 

The civilization of India stands out in striking 
contrast. It has been produced by no foreign circum- 
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stAiiceti. At what point aoever it may at present a 
in the great ecale tit' Liuman civilization, it is tliere, 
not, as is tlie case with ourselves, by superiority to ita 
former self. It has emerged from no barbarism. It haa 
risen from no depths. It has recovered from no falL 
Ii has learned from no foreign sources. It Laa ac- 
(juired no foreign wealtli. It lias received no foreign 
imtitutes. What is in India is of India, and from 
India. It has taught much ; but it has learned 
nothing from others. It has given much to others, 
but received little. The Hindus are tributaries to 
none for the gifts of civilization. Whatever India 
possesses has sprung up within the regions bounded 
by the Himaleks and the ocean, or has been brought 
there by the several tribes in their immigrationa, the 
perioda of which are lost in antiquity. The civiliza- 
1 tiou of Europe is but of to-day, — that of India is of 
[ centuries; that of Europe is foreign and derived, — that 
[ of India is oripnal. 

Before the Abrahamic race had become a nation, — 
I before Rome was colonized, or her foundations were 
laid, — before Greece had been peopled, or Jiad an his- 
I torian to record its rise and progress, — -before Britain 
L had a name among civilized nations, or had received 
I even the elements of those arts and laws which have 
I since proved so fruitful, India was populated by nations, 
r Her monarchs and nobles lived in sculptured palacea. 
I They wore the. finest raiment, and the most precious 
IS, She possessed a literature in the most ex- 
1 quisite of known languages. There were cities, with . 
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their trade and merchandise — tlieir artisans and iiier- 
chanta. There were harlioura, with tlieir mariuers. 
, There were villages, with their agriculturists. There 
were tribes, with their chieftains, — states, with their 
monarchs,— armies, with their commanders. There 
were judges, with their laws| and priests, with their 
seripturea ; and astronomersj with their rules and niun- 
hers. There were, in fact, and in probably higher 
perfection, all the characteristics of society whicli 
develop themselves to the wonder of the European of 
the nineteenth century. 

From the earliest ages, the articles of Indian com- 
merce were eagerly sought by the westward nations of 
Asia and Europe. From t!ie fragmental records of 
earliest historians relating to the commerce of the 
Phoenicians, the Chaldeans, and the Arabs, references 
to which are even to be found in the Jewish Scrip- 
tm'es, we are assured that the productions of India, 
its ivory tusks, spices, peacocks, ebony, shawls, and 
finely-woven clotlis, were artjclea of commerce with 
western nations, long ere empires which subsequently 
became famous had been founded. 

But ftu-ther, there is a well defined period in past 
history, when the western and the eastern nations 
came into full contact. I refer to the Macedonian in- 
vasion of India, and two centuries or more beyond it. 

The Greeks, at the time of the invasion, and subse- 
quently to it, had several opportunities of converse 
with the Hindus, and observation of their habits. 
Although themselves in advance of Europe, and great 
2 
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^art of Asia, tliey looked with astoniahment at I 
eiviliziitioii of tlie dwellers on the other side of t 
mighty Indua, 

Their political and religious institutes especia 
excited their wonder. They beheld village commv 
nities in compact order, asauming the charactCT ( 
republics or arietocraciea, condticting their own inter- 
nal government. They describe their mode of agri- 
culture — their irrigation of the lauds ; and specify the 
produce which they raised — sugar, cotton, spices, per- 
fumes. They apeak of the numerous commercial 
cities and ports for foreign trade, — remark on the 
brilliancy of the Indian dyes, and the ingenuity of the 
Hindns' manufactures. They failed not to cibse.rve 
the division of the Hindua into castes, between whom 
all intermarriages were forbidden, and to whom specific 
hereditary occupations were aaaigned. They raentioi 
with admiration the institutea of freedom enjoyed 1 
the Hindua. 

It was with special wonder that the Greeks beheJ 
the Bramanical class, — observed their ascetic habit| 
and listened to their philosophical dogmas. Thf 
traced with wonder the coincidence of their doctr 
with those of the celebrated writers of their own cooi 
try, and sought to identify the objects of their worshiK 
with the gods of Greece. They specify the multitu 
of states or kingdoms into which India was divided,- 
describe the magnificence of public festivals, and the 
prowess of Indian warriors,— -the loftj' state of the 
monarchs, and the sumptuous dress of the higher 
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Til fact, all the descriptions of tlie jtarta 
visited by tlie Greeks of that and siabaequeut periods 
give the idea of " a country teeming witli population, 
and enjoying the Iiigheat degree of prosperity." 

Thus the Greeks have described a land whicli, iu 
its moBt essential features, is still the same. Two thou- 
sand years — which have created some wcistem nations, ' 
revolutionized others, destroyed others, modified all — 
have produced no very important or exclusive change 
in India.* 

Society ia now, in its most striking features, what 
it was two thousand years ago. The wondrous con- 
ventionalities of Hindu life are, if not identical, yet . 
essentially similar. No potent element of Hindu law, 
no grand institute of Hindu society, and, as far as we 
can tell, no essential feature of the Hindu religions sys- 
tem, (for they then worshipped the Indus and Ganges, 
and performed sacrifices,) has passed away. No change 
of any moment has come over the spirit of the nation. 
The genius of Hindu society in the Macedonian era, is 
the genius of the nineteenth century after Christ. 

Independently of foreign records, India itself fur- 
nishes abundant monuments of its own ancient civili- ■ 
zation. This evidence is fiunished by the eminent 
works written in the Sanscrit language. This lan- 
guage, which is now dead, is in itself alone an im- 

* The lahraaelileB who were going into Egj-pt hud baea probably 
lailiin with the BpiceB of India. The cinnaiDDii ased. ia the religious ilteJ) 
of Moses was donbtlea! of Indian origin. Tyre was the emporium 'lE 
Indiau goodB, The corded boxei of silk fabrics meiilioned by Eaekioi 
irere probably brought from Indian ihorea. 
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jwrishalilfi memorial of tlie civilization of India. It ii 
emphatically tlie language of civilization. The peoplol 
■who spoke it must have teen far advanced in Uter»-W 
ture. Philosopliical in its structure, and capable of 
expressing almost every sentiment and shade of feeling 
of which the human raind is susceptible, the nation or 
nations whose living speech it formed must have beett J 
an intelligent people. The works in that langi 
confirm this inference. 

The laws of Menu, the basis of Hindu jurisprudence, J 
as well as of Bramanical institutes, are supposed tal 
have been composed about seven hundred years beforej 
Christ. Although several of its institutes are extremely J 
barbarous, and vitiated by the wicked principle of'J 
caste, they are evidently framed for a people posaessK m 
ing many elements of civilization. They recognise the A 
people as established in towns and villages, as pra&t J 
tising agriculture, possessing arts, and some amount J 
of literature. They assume fixed relationships oi'\ 
families, and determinate rites of social life. They f 
involve the existence of trade and commerce, fixed ] 
sources of revenue for the government, and established ] 
duties of the monarch and his people, and the admi- I 
niatration of law. 

But let us recede still farther. The V^daa are sup- 
jwsed by competent scholars to have been compiled 
1400 B. c. They do not throw considerable light on 
the state of the people; yet sufficient to show that 
the people by whom they were received wei 
barbarous. 
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Thus, from differeut sourcea, all of them indepen- 
dent and conclusive, we gather that Hindustan, from 
the earliest timea, lias been the seat of laws and arts, 
and the cradle of civilization. 

As far back as we can descend in history, or to 
what period soever architectural remains conduct us, 
we find the Hindus a settled and civilized people, with 
a consolidated religion — a compact social system and 
political rule — -an extensive commerce and skilful 
manufactures. But this state of society was not ori- 
ginated in a day. The Bramanical order itself conld 
not have assumed its consolidated form, hut by the 
revolutions of time and opportune circumstanceiS. The 
system itaelf, as contained in the V^daa, refers us back 
to a prior age, or serie-a of agcf, in which it was brought 
to raatraity. But, beyond the period of the V^das all 
is conjecture. 

Whence originated the Sanscrit language? What 
tribes or nations first interchanged thought in its 
emphatic words ? Wlience the arta of the Indiana ? 
Whence their written characters? Whence did they 
derive the basis of thoir mythology? Whence did they 
obtain the institutes of social life ? Where and when 
was laid the basis of their taw? Whence were de- 
rived the elements of their astronomy? When and 
where were tliose priestly tribes produced which have 
since swayed the destinies of India? In what period 
did those germs of civilization, which became so fertile, 
first of all take root? 

Of these q^uestions we find no satisfactory solution. 
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No origin is recorded. No invention ia referred 
specific jjeriod; no immigration defined by historical 
dates. No origination from within of any elements of 
civilization is recorded ; no reception from withoi 
An uncertainty shadows all. The subject is intense! 
Interesting, and as intensely obscure. One thing a 
certain, knowing as we do from historical 
from tlic legends of nations, and especially from 
Mosaic liiatory, that countries were populated by ii 
migration from the great regions of Central Asia, 
are lud irresistibly to conclude that India must hai 
been peopled by civilized races, at a period dot 
proximate to that of the earliciit migrations. 

From the several points fi^m which we have si 
vcyed India, it is rendered evident that it 
features of no common interest. From the dispersi< 
to the time of the Greek and Boffian conqneata, Indii 
Btands out the grand and almost only surviving type of 
the nations of the earth. The great tribes and nations 
of Central Asia, which vrere coeval with the Indians, 
have been so changed from their original form and 
character, as that not one of them ia now a corre«t_ 
type of that antiquity. The Medea, Peraians, Pi 
thiana, Asayrians, Bactrians, &c., have been resoh 
into other people, or have become entirely modified. 

The Indians stand out in the same great charac- 
teristics they once posseased. Their language is the 
voice of antiquity. .Their dress, their mamicrs, thi 
religions, their institutes, their social habits, the pi 
duce of their soil, and the several modes in which thi 
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e that produce, are but the exemplars of past ages. 
Could the geuerationa of Hindus who were contem- 
porary with the Jews, when slaves in Egypt, live 
again, they could show us little new. Their present 
deaeendants have retained their impress. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii present to ua the mute 
and lifeless forms of European life — of n known and 
not distant era. India preaenta us with the living and 
moving and speaking forms of Asiatic life — of ages 
beyond human record. 

In taking up oui" abode with Hindu society, we 
become conversant with the modes of life of more than 
patriaichal antiquity. Whether wc look at Hindu 
women, with their graceful dress and elegant mien, 
bedecked with anklets, armlets, and nose jewels, going 
in companies to draw water from the wella, — or sitting 
grinding, singly or in pairs, at their mills, for the pre- 
paration of their daily meals ; or look at Hindu men, 
with their original simplicity of domestic life, their 
rude agriculture, their mecltanical instramenta, their 
modes of eating, or sleeping, or dwelling ; whether, in 
fact, we look at Hindu society in ita internal economics, 
or its outward polities, or ita customs and institiitea, — 
we live in by-gone agea. The ends of the earth and 
the ends of time alike draw near, and melt Into each 
other. 

The Macedonian conquerors were astonished as they 

surveyed the civilization of the Indians. We, looking 

down on it from the experience which the history of 

mankind has fru'iiished us, and contrasting it with the 

c 5 
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several otlier forms of human life which hare p»- 
senteti themaelvea to ua, have perhaps more reason for 
astonishment. When we consider how diligently tl 
Hindtis have shut out all foreign innovatioBBj 
have kept themaelvea at an extreme remoteness 
all laws and customs and influences which original 
in any other soil save that of Hindustan,— is there 
ground to wonder at the present amount of civilizat 
they possess? 

It cannot but be interesting to take a hasty glance 
at the more potent causes which have sustained 
amount of civilization contrasting so strikingly 
that of many other people. Barbarism is not 
natural condition of man. From the earliest peri< 
even those antecedent to the deluge, the several im- 
portant arts were in existence, and men lived in civil 
communities. Yet it is. a fact, of which tlie illustra- 
tions are, alas! too abundant, tliat many people, in the 
downward course of times, and revolution of circum- 
stances, have lost the ai-ts of civilization, and gradually 
abandoned the eompaet forms of society, — have become 
scattered in locality, isolated in their habits, and coa- 
sequently barbarous and savage. 

Now what has preserved India from sharing 
same iiite, during so many ages, and notwithstam 
so many convulsions? We answer,— 

First,- — The compact family economy, descended 
from earliest times, and enforced by professedly sacred 
writings. 

The hasia of society is the family relationship. If 
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this be inviolate, the fabric will retain its integrity. 
By Hindu law, the parents are neceBsitated to provide 
tor the marriage of their children of both sexes. If 
they iaJl to do this, disgrace is entailed, not only on 
the neglectful parents, but on the children, whose 
state of celibacy is reputed in the utmost degree dis- 
honourable. This obligation has laid the foundation 
broad and deep of a family economy, and has been 
unquestionably an instrument in sustaining Indian 
civilization. The several dependencies and multi- 
plied relationships, and the system of mutual duties 
and reciprocities of affection which they involve, create 
in their meastire, and sustain the manners and the cm- 
toms of civilized life. The numerous circles created 
by affinities of blocnl are, in the domestic economy of 
the Hindus, made mutually dependent on each other. 
No relationaJiip is lost sight of. No family connexion 
is disregarded. All members of a common origin, near 
or remote, though ever so numerous, are bound toge- 
ther by a closeness of sympatliy, and generally by 
proximity of place, which gives to the whole commu- 
nity oneness and strength.* 

Secondly. — The institute of caste, how baneful so- 
ever in some of its effects, and contrary to sound wis- 
dom and the requirements of a true philanthropy, lias 
yet ojierated most powerfully, amid political anarchy, 
and misrule, and injustice, to preserve the continuity 

• In Burtana, a village of Gujurat, I niel ivilh a lai^ coramunilj-, all 
uf ihem sprang from one «tock within a eenWry. In a litem] aenio, tlie 
whnle Tillage waa one Runilr. 
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of the social system 
of the politic body. 

Each ca8tc is a virtual republic. Its laws are parar 
mount and ever ojierativ*. The laws of govemmea 
may be laid aside or overruled. Those of caste nevt 
Above the fugitive laws of fugitive monarchies, tht 
have been operating for ages the stable laws of t 
respective castes. In the absence of patriotism, i 
community of end and aim, the attachment and oU 
gationa of caste have served to keep the several cla 
inviolate, and preserve the integrity of the mighM 
aggregate. In the absence of penal justice, the c 
has often become the executive of judgment, — thd 
adultery, and otlier crimes have been visited by sui 
mary punishment. With a vigilance unrivalled 1 
government functionaries, it has often marked trai 
gressiona; with a quickness unknown to courts of jus- ' 
tice, it has avenged them. 

Third. — The compactness of the municipal system, 
of which we have already given an illustration. 

Sir C. Metcalfe remarks respecting this system, — 
" The village communities are little republics, ha\-i)ig 
nearly everything they can want within themselves, 
and almost independent of any foreign relations. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to 
revolution ; Ilindu, Pat-aii, Mogul, Mahratta, Eng- 
lish, are all masters in turn; but the village com- 
munity remains the same. In times of trouble they 
arm and fortify themselves. An hostile army passes 
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MOTigli the eoiuitrj- : the village commiuiities collect 
their cattle within their walk, and let the enemy 
pass uniirovoketL If plunder and devastation be di- 
rected against themselves, and the force employed be 
irresistible, they fly to friendly villages at a distance ; 
but when the storm has passed over, they return and 
resume their occupation. If a country remain for a 
season of years the scene of continued pillage and 
massacre, SO that the villages cannot be inhabited, the 
scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever the 
power of peaceable possession revives. A generation 
may pass away, but the succeeding generation will 
return. The sons will take the places of their fothers 
— tlie same aite for the village — the same positions for 
the houses. The same lands will be re-occupied by 
the descendants of those who were driven out when 
the village was depopulated ; and it is not a trifling 
matter that will drive them out ; for they will often 
maintain their post through times of disturbance and 
convulsion, and acquire strength to resist pillage and 
oppression with success." 

Fourth. — The customs of aucestors, good or evil, 
wise or unwise, have had the obbgation of law and 
the smictities of religion. A violation of custom is the 
highest impiety and the extremest madness. 

The doctrine of Menu is thus expressed, — " Custom . 
is the root of all piety and transcendent law." While 
this gi'eat principle has wrought for evil in sustaLiiing 
the worst forms of religion, it has yet wrought for 
good in upholding the fabric of Hindu society. The 
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compfictneas of the fnmily and social economy has 
been maintained. Patriarchal institutes have never 
been aboliabed ; and, though they have been made t 
' amalgamate with others of a mischievous tendenm 
yet they have not lost tlieir power to preserve g 
communiticH from being scattered and bai'barons. 

It is only on principles such as these that we c 
account for the great fact, that; India is the only cotu 
try which, while siibjugatcd byMnhanunadan arms, has 
yet reaiated the yoke of the Muhammadan religion. 
Thei-e must have been something peculiar in its civij 
Etnd religious institutes to have withstood a shoe 
before which Persia, Tartaiy, and Asia Minor reele 
and fell. All the nations of Asia, over which 1 
oreacent was triumphant, embraced nationally the r 
gion of Mecca's arch- impostor. India was s 
aeveral Mubammadan dynasties. Emperors tolera 
and intolerant sat on the throne of her empire. 

Tempting rewards and frightfiil pimishments v 
frequently the inatmments employed for the convei 
sion of the Hindus. But the Hindus never a 
became Mussulmans. The compact system of cast 
the force of the most ancient associations, the ififlut 
of a priesthood, the several tbrces of religious law, 
sincere attachment to their base but antifLue 
, were so many potent forces against which the scimil 
was wielded in vain ; and the several dynasties wei 
established over the bodies of the Hindna, but never 
over their minds. I know of no fact that better illus- 
trates the genius of the Hindu aystems, civil, 
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political, and religiousj and more completely proves 
tlieir consolidated character. 

Althougli Indian civilization retained its features ■ 
during a lapse of more than twenty-five centuries, 
Jittle doutt can eyist but tbat, when the modern 
European nations first came in contact with India, 
that country was in some important respects on the 
decline, and had been bo for some centuries. A 
writer on the architecture of India thus remarks, — " I 
know of no one characteristic that can be predicated 
with certainty of all the styles of architectore in Hin- 
dustan, except the melancholy one, that their history 
is written in decay : for wherever we meet with two 
buildings, or two specimens of art of any sort, in the 
whole country between Cape Comorin and the Hima- 
lehs, if one is more perfect, or of a higher class, we 
may at once feel certain that it is also the more 
ancient of the two ; and it only recLuires sufficient 
tamiiiarity with the rate of downward progress to be 
enabled to use it as a graduated scale, by which to 
measure the time, that must have elapsed before the 
more perfect could have sunk into the more debased 
specimen. And I fear the characteristic is not less 
applicable to all the institutions, both moral and 
political, of the people, than to their arts ; though in 
them it is more easily traced and measured, as they 
remain as authentic contemporary records of ages 
whose literature and history have been almost irre- 
trievably lost," Literary taste had declined. The 
Brahmans no longer found encoiuagement from the 
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genius of Muhammailaii govenunent and lawa. The 
Persian became the language of the courts, and of 
the judicature. Sanscrit ceased to be reputed 
those in authority as the language of the gods. 
deteriorated. Especially did religion decline, 
ethereal became gross. Metaphysical systems 
supplanted by those which embodied the paasiona of 
humanity. 

The shades of the primeval apostasy became darker 
and darker in the lapses of lime, and the revolution of 
generations. Moral and religious institutes tecami 
more and more debased. A missionary remarks, 
" The progress of heathenism is downward. Ei 
successive age is the coTruption of a preceding 
until at length every vestige of the former feith is o1 
iiterafed, and an incongruous mass of wickedness 
absurdity takes its place." 

Let us now take a rapid glance at the politit 
history of India. 

The Hindus have no authentic records of their oi 
country. It would seem as though the genius of 
thology had in India predominated over every rivi 
genius. The extravagant imagination, which revi 
in the creation of gods and genii, demons and giani 
and in assigning to them fantastic powers and preter- 
natural acts, delights not in the sober detail of historical 
facts. Hence India possesses the history of gods, of 
the operations of the heavens above, and of the h 
that lie beneath ; but not the connected history of 
transactions, small or great, whicli were acted out 
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the 8oil of India herself. Dynasties have passed 
without a faithiiil chronicler. Kingdoms have been 
lost and won without a record of their fate. Vast 
changes have taken place, bnt we are- left to conjecture 
their causes. Historical facta aj:e so blended with 
fantastic mytha as to make it impossible to unravel 
them. Human agents are blended vnih 8ii|>er-hiiman 
and infra-hiunaii beings, so as to make it imiM>ssible 
to detect the character of their transactions, and to 
assign real actions to real agents, ranch le^ to assign 
them in aueceaaive order. Coins, sculptured monuments 
and caves, references in their seriptures unravelled from 
their mythological covering, the legends of the peo- 
ple, the genealogies of bards, are the scanty materials, 
whence we can deduce nought but a scanty supply. 

A list is furnished us of the names of two races 
of kings claiming respectively their descent from the 
snn and moon, and hence called the Lunar and Solar 
i-aces. These ruled in India before the Macedonian 
invasion. From tliat time to the Muhanunadan con- 
quests, a thick obscurity hangs over all Indian history. 
That obscurity has been latterly somewhat relieved 
by the hifltorical references made by inscriptions oti 
piUars and rocks, in a language no longer spoken, and 
only recently interpreted. These characteTS were, in- 
deed, deciphered by none of the natives of India. It 
was reserved for European scholarship to detect their 
meaning. These inscriptions are ascribed to Asoka, 
a Hindu emperor supposed to have reigned in the 
middle of the third century B. c. They are to be 
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fotmd on the rocks of Cuttac, on the eastern coast, oil 
the Gumir mountains in the peninsula of Gujurat, and 
other places. 

They establish the Buddhistic principle of refrainii 
ing from slaying animals, and thus furnish evidence of- 
Hie prevalence of Buddhism. Subterraneous caves, 
varying in structure and dimensions, from the solitary 
cell of the single recluse to the monastery in which 
several might congregate, — and templea excavate^ 
from the solid rock, with their colossal statues of tiwfl 
deified mortals of the Buddhist Byatem,— make known' 
the same feet of the predominance of the metaphysicali 
religion of Buddh, and the subjection of the ail- 
ing BrahraanB. These several buildings have openf 
up to our inquiries a new and most interesting era iat' 
Indian history,— an era wherein the away of thi 
Brahmans waa no longer predominant, and Buddhist 
princes established Buddhist institutes over the length 
and breadth of India. The Brahmans would fain 
conceal this humiliating era ; and from amongst their 
multitudinous works, no clear record of their defeat 
the spiritual guides of the country is to be found. 
But tliese monuments of Buddhism reveal a histoi 
that cannot be mistaken. What the Brahmans di 
not commit to the keeping of the palmyra-leaf, 
Sanscrit characters, was committed by the Buddhists 
to material structures and colossal images, and, at 
a lapse of more than two thousand years, fills up ui 
some measure a blank in the past history of India. 

Throughout its lengthened course, the history of. 
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India must have consisted, like that of most otber 
Asiatic nations, of repeated successions of dynasties, 
of Biicceasiiil usin^ations, of rapid dowul'als, of grind- 
ing despotisms, and of frequent anarchies. 

No evidence appears that India was subjected to a 
foreign invader at any jicriod prior tfl the Muhammadan 
conquests. The utmost effected by the several invasions 
from the West of a Darius, or Alexander, or Seleucus, 
was but to secure the temporary, and little more thaoi 
nominal allegiance of a principality. India aa a 
whole has never been conquered by the Wcat. 
The great empires of Asia Minor and of Eurojje 
changed from hand to hand, — strange kings occn- 
pied their thrones, and strange people amalgamated 
with their inhabitanf.H ; but India never shared lliis 
fate. For centin-ies her dynasties were - indigenoQB, 
Her wars were within, rather than without. Some 
one or other of her own multitudinous tribes was 
predominant. They bowed not before the yoke of the 



The whole country may at timea have been formed 
into an empire by some more poweriiil ruler. But 
that empire must have been too nnwieldy to have 
long retained its integrity. The mountains and rivers 
of India must have always proved barriers to a con- 
solidated rule. India must have at almost all times 
presented the appearance of a multitude of principali- 
ties — more or less independent, according to the 
genius of the several rulers, and the spirit of their 
several people. But at length a memorable change 
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took place. India was destined to pasa undei 
iron hand of an oppression unparalleled in all ages 
that of the followers of Muhammad ; to wl 
is virtue, alaioghter a religious act, and death in bai 
a passport to life. A country as idolatrous as Eg; 
was destined to lie overcome, and ruled, and crushi 
by a people who breathe out fire and slaughter agaii 
the idolater. 

Towards the close of the seventh centory, the Ara- 
bians, who were, from the earliest ages, intimately 
connected with India in the way of commerce, made, 
cautioiiB advances, both for conquest and conversiotfj 
but for more tlniii a century effected nothing of 
moment, Ixiyond the subjection of a small portion 
the western coant. However, tliey inflicted the 
wrong on India. The Brahmana were violently 
Mnhammadons, and, in their persona, the Indian reli- 
gion was dishonoured. The Arabs, however, were 
compelled to retreat before tlie prowess of the Rfijpnts 
and Brahraans, and their conquests were abandoned. 

At length, in the eleventh and subsequent centun( 
the confederacies of Hindu princes were broken befc 
the resistless invasions of Mahmoud of Ghuzni 
his successors. The hosts of Islam descended c^ 
and anon from their mountainous regions. Their 
pitied not ; their heart spared not. They sacked their 
cities, and murdered tens of thousands. More dreadfiil 
still to the Hindu, — they desecrated his sanctuarif 
and defiled his streets. The pollutions of the Mussi 
man entered their doors, and defiled their hearths. 
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Then were deep fiirrowB plouglied into the very- 
soul of India. Her temples were prostrated, and tlieir 
priests were circumcised. India cowered and slinmk 
before the religious hate of an anti-idoiatrons govern- 
ment. Then was seen a new thing in her streets. 
The moBi^ufi of Muhammadan worship was liuilt not far 
from the Hindu pagoda. While the tell of the temple 
was ringing for idolatrous ritea, the voice of the crier 
from the turret of the mosqne was heard, Wliilst the 
names of heathen divinities were uttered by the lips 
of ilie Hindus in their pagodas, the Mussulmans were 
resounding in their mosques the names of Jewish pa- 
triarchs, and prophets ; of Christ and Muhammad ; and 
the institutes of the religion of Arabia transplanted 
tlieraaelves into a land which had liithcrto been sacred 
to the religion of Brahma or of Buddh, 

During several centuries did the Muhammadan 
power seek to establish itself. It at last succeeded, 
jVfter several dynasties had in vain endeavoured to 
convert India into a Muhammadan empire, that pur- 
pose was accomplished by the Tartars or Moguls. The 
family of Timur became dominant over all factions. 
Baber and Akbar, the most illustrious representatives 
of that house, did all they could to consolidate their 
Muhammadan empire ; till finally Am-ungzebe, in the 
seventeenth century, lield sway over India t« its utmost 
confines. The throne established at Delhi became the 
paramount source of authority from Cashmere to Co- 
morin. 

Ere the star of the Muhammadan empire had reach- 
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ed its culminating pointj another power — extremel 
dissimilar — appeared on the western eoast of Indi 
It came from the southern part of Europe, i 
fesaed a religious faith entirely opposite in its geni 
to that of the former conqueror. 

Fifteen thousand miles of the unknown ocean v 
no impediment to the lust of gain and conquei 
which actuated the Portuguese towards the clos 
the fifteenth century. They hore in their handa i 
Papal commission, giving them political supre 
OTor the countries they might discover. Flushed a 
the conquests they had already etTected, not only H 
the new world, which was then opened to Europi 
but on the western coast of Africa itself, and animat^ 
by boundless hopes of large accessions to theb empi 
from the Eastern Hemisphere, they rounded the p 
montory of South Africa, which they then first discon 
ered, and European vessels appeared for the first ti 
in the Indian Ocean. In the sixteenth century tS? 
natives of India beheld with astonishment the fair com- 
plexioned representatives of an unknown world land 
on tiieir shores. The Muhammadans looked on then 
with fear and jealousy. The Hindus beheld an i 
clean race of people with superstitions detestation, j 
would have got rid of these western invaders ; but the 
protracted struggle of more than two centuries was 
vain. The Portuguese valued the spices and the d 
the jewels 'and the silks of India, too highly to aUijj 
of their quitting her newly-discovered shores. Th^ 
were willing to murder thousauda of resisting native 
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rather than ioae the rich cargoes and full freights 
which the commerce of the country could supply. 

More than this, Portugal aimed at the possession of 
an Indian empire, and armaments succeeded ships of 
commerce. From the Gulf of Cambay to Comorin 
their sliipa ruled the western coasts. Egyptian and 
Indian fleets, combined, sought to sweep them from the 
seaa ; tut both were discomhted. The blood of Lusi- 
taniana, mingled with that of Egyptians, Africans, 
and Indians, coloured the waters of the Indian and 
Arabian seaa. The Portuguese obtained victory' after 
victory, and seemed for a while as though they would 
rule the destinies of Lidia, They occupied cities, 
built fortifications, established influential embassies 
witli the Mogul emperor and his viceroys, located ex- 
tensive factories, took poasesaion of important islands 
in the eaatem seaa, raised anniea, established monas- 
teries, built chm\:hes, organized colonies, employed 
large ageuciea for the proselytism of the jieople, and 
converted the natives — sometimes by violence, and 
sometimea by ridi rewards. Their course waa like the 
fiery track of a meteor. India saw and wondered. 
Lo ! the meteor vanished, Other weatcm powers ap- 
peared, one after another, and disputed Portugal's 
supremacy. They wrested from her what the na- 
tives were miable to recover. She liad conciliated 
no power — had commended her rule to no people. 
This first European power became last. Ports were 
abandoned ; garriaona withdrawn. Dominions were 
loat ; fleets diaappeared. Factories passed to other 
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hands ; commerce declined. Portugal ceased 1 
fiuence India. Her poBaessions are now insigt 
cant. Amongst the natives, her name ia a by-wi 
and a reproach. The traveller in WeBtem India s 
her very colonies abandoned, her forts dismantled, h 
uionaatcriea in ruins, and the range of her proud f 
6cations occupied by bea'^ts and birds. Insicriptioi 
alone tell him, that more than two hundred years a 
the Portuguese power was supreme. 

Anotlier western power arose. It was a Protesta 
one, and assimied a milder aspect. Elated by its n 
" time power, it styled itself " The high and migl 
States of Holland;" but it never gained any asce 
dancy, save in the Indian island^. It established i 
in Ceylon, and used strenuous efforts for the co 
sion of the Cingalese. This power has likewise p 
away, 

France also sought to rule the East. At one time 
its counsels were potent in the movements c 
princes, and ita influence threatened to extend 
a gi-eat part of India. This power likewise 
away. 

In one of the large cities of India at this day are 
be witnessed, in the burial-grounds appropriated i 
spectively to some of the above powers of Europe, sig- 
niiicant memorials of their departed greatness. The 
governors of the factories of the several nations, and 
other influential men, now lie in the large mosqm 
like tombs, whicli were built for them in imitation 
Muhammadan sepulchres. 
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Tlie trai'eller beholds Uie spacious mausoleums Laet- 
ening to decay— the names of their occupants almost 
erased — the place overgrown with weeds j and sees an 
illuatration of the riae and fall of the western powers, 
which once successively threatened to occupy the 
political rule of India. 

Another western power was seen on the eastern 
seaa,^ — the only one that still survives. Her rise was 
the signal tor others to dechne. Britain was destined 
to come into contact with India, — not to influence, but 
to control,^ — to occupy not merely an eminent, but a 
comtiianding position. It bore no Papal commission ; 
it had no ulterior ends, save those of trade. It sought 
the commodities of India. The British power came 
in the humble form of commerce. She has been 
enthroned as empress of India, i^he came trembling 
at the rival powers of Portugal and Holland ; and 
fearing lest their hostile fleets should oppose her com- 
mercial career, and crush her rising navy. She has 
survived them ; and her ships alone command the 
Indian and the China seas. She stooped, in the per- 
son of her ambassadors, low at the feet of the Mogul : 
she now occupies his throne. She asked for leave to 
build factories on a few acres of land : she now assesses 
the land of more than half a million of square miles. 

The Muhammadan empire has been resolved into a 
thousand fragments. Those fragments have been 
scattered to the winds. Hindu principalities have 
become tributary, and act, or remain quiescent, as 
the British power dictates. Fallen princes feed at her 
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table, and are dependent nn her allotted pensions f 
their families' support. Never was there a pov 
equal to this. Never was there a power eatahlixh 
in the same way. European hostile forces ha 
retired before her. The last surviving native princi-J 
palities are merely lingering out tlie few years whid 
remain, and must soon be resolved into that i 
empire which stands out unrivalled iu all past andv 
modem history. 

In British BUpremaey there is hope for India.*] 
Britain brings with her all regenerative influencea. , 
Knowledge, peace, liberty, and all the blessed in- 
stitutes of the high civilization of the Anglo-Saxons, I 
attend her. A government rules over India, able and. I 
willing to confer benefit on her. Whatever of obli- 
quity has marked its past career, its present aim is to> J 
secure the good of the people. 

The press of India, Native and European, is free. 4 
Courts of judicature are conducted in the vernacular J 
languages. Slavery is abrogated. Suttee is ab< 
lished. Hospitals are built. Medical colleges for tl 
instruction of youth have been established, 
vessels already ply along the whole extent of tha ] 
peninsula. Railroads are already planned, and wifl J 
very shortly- be constructed. Peace never expe- [ 
rienced within the range of history pervades theJ 
land. Marauding hordes no longer spoil villages, 
and bum up the produce of their fields. Towns are 
no more sacked. Tens of thonsands of unoffending' | 
people are no longer put to death in cold b!ood.J 
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Above all, Britain brings with her the gospel of 
Christ, Her sous, with energy and perseverance, 
have aheady studied the languages of India ; and 
have conveyed into them the life-giving truths of 
iSeripture. They bring to bear on their work a vital 
energy, which the Hiudmt have not betbre witnessed, 
They develop motives to wliich India has been 
hitherto a stranger. They carry with them a " de- 
monstration" of spirit and power, which is unltnown 
to the eamal systems of her selfish priests. 

The religious faith the miflsionaries have carried 
to India is one that has always conquered, when 
vigorously proclaimed. The tnitha tiiey propound 
have always triumphed over heathen error. They 
preach the message of recoiiciliat;ion to the masses of 
the i>eople ; they teach their rising generations, and 
aBiongst all classes they cinmlate the word of God. 

Whilst, on the part of the Government, elements 
are beginning to work in India which are calculated 
to bless and elevate the people, in all their civil and 
social relationships; on the part of the Church of 
Christ, others of greater moment and potency are also 
at work to enlighten, sanctify, and save the masses of 
society, hitherto debased by superstition and enthralled 
by a mcked priesthood. 

Uow far those elements shall work — what progress 
they shall make — what issues they shall produce — is 
a question resting, under God, on the British Govern- 
ment, on the one hand ; and on the other, on the 
cliurches of Christ in Great Britain. 
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K Government be faithful to its high responsibili- 
ties, — if it appreciate its solemn charge, and endeavour 
perseveringly to carry out the beneficial ends for 
which Providence has subjected India to its control, — 
that country cannot but become a mighty, peaceful, 
and happy empire, rich in her own resources, and en- 
riching her governors and benefactors. 

If the Church understand the day of India's merciful 
visitation, and her own solemn duties to embrace the 
opportunity it holds out for the evangelization of the 
people, — ^that mighty country cannot but be converted 
to Christ. The light of the gospel shall irradiate its 
wide expanse, — ^the life of the gospel shall be enjoyed 
by its unnumbered myriads. 
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INDIA CONSIDERED AS A SPHERE OF EVAN- 
GELISTIC OPERATIONS. 



We have on this occasion to set fortb^ not the 
physical resources of India, hut its ajjxritual destitu- 
tion. We have to tell you, not of the capabilities of 
its forests, groves, fields, or mines, to administer to 
your physical gratification, hut of its imperative de- 
maiida on you for the relief of the spiritual woes of its 
multitudinous people. Our task is to describe India, 
not, aa is freq^uently done, as a land of luxuriant pro- 
duce, of boundless stores, of indigenous wealth, but as 
a waste howling desert. We propose to \4ew it, not 
as a garden of apices and. perfumes, but as a wil- 
derness, whose overgrown thorns and briars need to 
be uprooted, and whose indurated soil needs to be 
ploughed up by the spiritual husbandman. We trust 
that the representation of the htmamty of India will 
kindle a greater enthusiasm in your souls, than a 
description of her material resources could do in the 
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men of ttia world; and that tlio desire of produciug-'l 
fruit to tlie salvation of ita myriada, and the glory of | 
Cliriat, will draw out more sympathy, and induce 
more action, than a regard to the periahable produc- 
tions of India — great aa that has iDeen — has hitherto 
done among British merckants and capitalists. 

The myriads who are found on the oceanic plains I 
of India, and who are scattered over its everlasl 
hills, if viewed Ju their condensed masses, l>ewildOT ] 
us, and distract our attention. It is needful to consider | 
them in their detached communities. 

The multitudes of Indian population are not a con- 
densed mass of uniformity. They present to us the 
roost striking diveraitiea. There is indeed one uni- 
versal characteistic : it is that of Asiatic life, as 
diatingoislied from European. But see, in the seve- 
ral details of one universal form, what diversity of 
feature, form, stature, dress, manners, tearing, and 
deportment I Observe what a variety of complexions^ 
with their several ahadea, now solving into each other, 
and now preaentirig a striking contraat ! Some are as 
black as negroes ; othera are almost as fair as Euro- i 
peana. Some are of bold athletic form ; others of I 
diminutive size. As every variety of physical circum- I 
stance has been operating for ages, the result ia, that 
Indiana manifeat endless diversities of physiological | 
development. Further, what confusion of tongues !- 
sometimes hav-ing affinity to each other, and som 
times radically distinct. 

On the soil of India, nations are indigenous. It | 
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seems also as though all foreign tribts of the earth 

had sent- their representatives thitiier. The several 
typus of Asiatic nations are found there in tlieir true 
characteristics. The Chinese haw left the " celestial 
land ; " the Burmese, the " golden city ; " the Malays, 
their " fragrant islands ;" the Arabs, their " spicy 
ahorea." Tartary from the north, and Persia from 
the west, have sent their numbers to increase the 
aggregate ; and Afric's sons, flervanta of servants to 
their brethren, are also found on the shores of India. 
Some of these strangere have been brought to India in 
the pursuit of conquest ; some by the spell of com- 
merce. Others have been forced to seek a refuge lor 
their faith, denied to them in other lands. 

Let ua present the people of India in their specific 
classes. By restricting the range of our vision, we 
shall have more definite perceptions ; and by attend- 
ing in detail to the separate parts, we shall the better 
grasp the mighty aggregate of this extensive popula- 
tion. In describing India as a sphere of missionary 
labour, we propose to draw your attention, — 

I. — To those people, the period of whose immigra- 
tion into India is remote, and unrecorded in authentic 
histoiy. This class compreliends the aboriginal tribes ; 
the Pariahs, or Outcasts ; the Hindus, and Eralimans. 

n. — Tu those people of diverse origins, whose im- 
migration has been recent, and of which there are 
definite records, Tliis second class comprehends the 
Mussulmans of several trihea, tlie Parsis, the Jews, and 
the several classes of Asiatic and European Christians. 
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Let me tlien tnni your attention to the aboriginal 
tribes of India. These are so called in distinction from 
the tribes of Hindus and Bra]]mans, who we suppose 
have more recently immigrated into India. Their 
physical characteristics at once distinguish them from 
the more civilized inhabitants. Their origin is proba- 
bly not Caucasian, as is ttat of the Hindus. They 
may have formed part of the Hametic racea, which 
early migrated into some parts of Asia, whence tliey 
were driven out by the Semitic or Japhetic families. 
The same races probably colonized into some of the 
islands of the Asiatic Archipelago. These aboriginals 
are computed at eight millions. They occupy the stu- 
pendous hills and capacious forests of India. They 
are scattered, in larger or smaller communities, over 
the Himalebs — theVindya range of hills — the moun- 
tainous districts of Central India^-the eastern and 
western Ghauts of the peninsula, and the forests of 
Candeiah, Malwa, and other regions. They arc found 
at the very extremity of the peninsula. Thus they 
literally occupy the length and breadth of India. 

If we consider them historically, they are doubtless 
descendanta of those tribes who, pressed on all sides 
by the incmrsions of the more civilized immigrants 
from the north-west, betook thcmaelvea for safety to 
the fastnesses of mountains, or the inaccessible ranges 
of the forests. Their invaders looked with siipersti- 
tious terror on the savage forms which glided through 
the dense thickets, or hid themselves in their dark 
retreats : they viewed them as something hehw or 
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heyond tte nature of humanitj', and expressed their 
ill-defined feara in the appellations which they gave 
them of giants, monkeys, and demons, — mider which 
charaj:tera they are represented in the pages of the 
Hindus' mythological histories. These people have, 
during a period of more than three thousand years, 
resisted the efForts of the aeveral dominant powers of 
India to subjugate them. Their defence has been 
the "munition of rocks." Whilst the civilized na- 
tions of the plains have passed from yoke to yoke, 
and been transferred from one rule to another, tliey 
have remained free aa t!ie air of their mountains, 
governed only by their own rude conventionaliBms 
and barbaric laws. At thia remote period, tliey 
stand out aa the repreaentatives of manners and cus- 
toms of an age prior to all record. The several tribes 
bear closer or wider resemblances to each other, in 
features, language, manners, and institutes. Tlie ex- 
tremes are widely ' dissimilar ; hut the several shades 
of diversity gradually solve into each other. Some 
trib^ are powerful, occupy whole territories, and may 
be reckoned by tens of thousands. Others are reduced 
to mere fragments. Some distinct tribes on the NU- 
ghiri hills reckon only two or three hundred members. 
Everything in their physical and moral condition 
challenges our sympathies. These cliildren of nature 
have been eut off for agea from civilization. Their 
intercourse with the civilized has consisted only In the 
transit of travellers through their territories, or the 
rapid interchanges of commodities. In Gujuiat seve- 
D 5 
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ral of the Bliils have (.-olonizeil in the Hindu yillagMi}< 
and acrvo the famiera as Tvatchmen and bearers of- 
burdens. They keep up slight communication with 
their own friends still resident on the Kaj Pipla hills. 
Some of the liill people support themselves by fish- 
ing or hunting, and some find little else to sustain 
nature than the indigenons productions of the earth. 
Some out down the massive timber of the forests, and 
bring it to the cultivated plains. Others obtain ft 
precarious subsistence by selling bundles of wood for 
tuel, wild honey, and any rougli manufactures which 
they can make with their untaught handicraft. Ab 
soon as their goods are disposed of, they i-etum to their 
aboiles. These consist of mud or straw huts, often 
isolated irom each other, but sometimes aasuming the 
form of regular villages. These villages are parcelled 
out into small chiefdoms. Scorned by the inliabitanta 
of plains, cut off from friendly intercourse, and finding 
only a scanty .™pport from their own ill-cultivated 
soil, they in many plaocs become the banditti of the 
country — the terror of the neighbourhood. In times of 
anarchy, they have frequently made themselves terri- 
ble to those by whom probably they were once sup- 
planted in their homes — by their rapid descents from 
their mountains in quest of plunder, and as rapid 
retreats from their pursuers into their own noxious 
fastnesses. They are kept in awe only by the fear of 
British troops. Suspicion and fear are their charac- 
teristics. They have never been the objects of the 
symi»athies of fellow-meii ; they cannot consequently 
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manifest tliem towards others. Some of tlie aborigi- 
nals are objects of special terror, from their supposed 
intercourae with evil spirits. The villagers are kepi 
in alaria lest a etirse should fall from these people on 
their cattle, children^ or the fruit of their fiehb. If 
the Hindus wrong these uncivilized tribes by their 
acorn, and disregard to their welfare, they receive two- 
fold into their own bosoms by the superstitious terrors 
which, in their turn, they suffer on their accoimt. 

The Kunds, an aboriginal tribe in Gumsar, have 
added to savage and predatory habits the awfrd prac- 
tice of human sacrifices. For a long period, it has 
been their custom to steal children from the neigh- 
bouring plains, and rear them until the season of 
sowing their lauds, when, binding them to a stake, 
they cut pieces of flesh from the living sacrifice, and 
moisten their fields with the reeking blood. Hun- 
dreds of victims have been delivered by the British 
Government ; but it is to be teared that these barba- 
rous practices aie not yet abolished. 

In all these tribes the standard of morality cannot 
but be extremely low, — the sense of right and wrong 
cannot but be of the feeblest kind. 

Om circumstance of great interest is lih« fact of these 
aitori^inals tiever having adopted the Brahmanical reli- 
gion. Whilst refusing to &.11 under the political yoke 
of their invaders, they have saved themselves from the 
more galling yoke of Brahmanical bondage. In some 
cases they have been too poor to tempt the cupidity of 
the Bralmians, and in others too independent and at- 
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tached to tlieir ancestral forms to receive their nen 
religion. Their syatema of religion are pailly tradi- 
tional, and hove been partly originated by the eirctim- 
atancea in which they are placed. They arc inscrilted 
in no Shastras — taught by no original hereditary piieat- 
hood. The several religious customs of the tribes pass 
on firom generation to generation. None contend against 
them ; none need enforce them. Eeligious sentiment 
naturally adapts and asaimUates itself to the physical 
scenery by wliich men are surrounded. Tlie elements 
of the latter transfuse themselves into the former. 
The dark recesses of forests — the flitting shades seen 
in the gloom of night — the unearthly sonnda wliich 
ever and anon break the dreadful stillness of those , 
places remote from the abodes of civilization — the com- 
panionship of the fierce hyena and the fiercer tiger, — 1 
these, and other eircimiataBcea of their uncivilized ' 
existence, cannot foil to produce their hnpreasion on 
the mind, and educe from the depths of the heart a 
religion whose jmmary elements arc gloom and terror. 
In the villages of some of these tribes, the stone which 
represents the Lord of Tigers is set up, and receives 
their worship. The religious life of few exceeds that 
of presenting offerings to it. 1 may here mention tivo 
interesting facts in relation to a missionary itinerating 
among them. Dr. Wilson of Bombay thus remarks, 
— " At a neighbouring village, I sat down beside a 
small company, with the view of examining them at 
length respecting tlieir tenets and habits. Amongst 
other questions, I asked them if they expected to go 
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to God ailer deatli. ' How can we get to Grod after I 
death?' said they, — 'Men even banish us from their * 
abodes. How will God allow us to approach him?' 
This reply affected me more than I can express. It 
marked the sense wliich tliey had of their own degra- 
dation ; and it revealed the error of tlieir eonceptions 
of the Divine nature." Another incident strikingly 
3I10W8 bow capable these degraded people arc of un- 
derstanding moral truths. The same missionarj-, writ- 
ing of some aboriginals in Giyurat, who had been 
apprehended by Government on charge of plunder, 
saya, — " As evening approached, all the prisoners 
had their feet put fast in the stocks. This was abso- 
lutely necessary to tlieir security ; but it was a melan- 
choly sight to see them prostrate on the ground, as 
sheep prepared for the slaughter. When they were in 
this humiliating position, aliout to commit tliemselves '" 
to repose for the night, we obtained permisaion to ad- 
dress them. No sooner had we commenced speaking 
to them, on the solemn themes which we chose as the 
aubject of disconrse, than they all raised their heads 
from the ground, fixed their otherwise listless eyes 
upon us, and appeared to drink in every word which 
we littered. 'Ah!' said one of them, in his own 
idiom, 'had we bmnjbrmerly inalrucied in tliin man/ter, 
we xiwuld not have been Jiere to-night.'' " Of peculiar 
local superstitionB, I adduc« the following. On the 
Nilghiri hills, which rise 9,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, a miaaionary, hearing that a mountaineer of » 
small tribe called the Kotar hiid ilied, and wa3 about 
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to be buried, went to iritness the ceremony. Tliol 
womeo of the village sat together, at a short distance 1 
from the corpse, going through a recitation in com- 
posedly measured and plaintive tones. The men 
brought several bullocks, which the deceased had fed 
in his lifetime, and led them round the corpse. They ( 
then sent them away to the adjoining jungle. On' I 
asking the reason of this, they assigned immemorial I 
custom, and said that it was beneficial to the sur- 
vivors. When the missionary asked the priest of the 
village how the deceased might escape from the pun- 
ishment of sin he might have committed in his life- 
time, he said that these tullocks would taJte all his 
sins away. They afterwards brought a cow, and killed 
it ; and when asked the reason for so doing, they said 
the cow was to go with liim to give milk fur hia sup- 
port. After killing the cow, all the men went and 
kissed it. Then they laid the corpse beside it for a 
short time, and went with great solemnity, and pros- 
trated themselves where the corpse had lain when the 
bullocks passed around it. The case of the bullocks 
affords an illustration of rites approaching to the Di- 
vine institution of sacrificing the scape-goat. 

Missions to Polynesia and Africa have kindled in- 
tense interest in the Britisli chuichea. The population 
whicli these missions embrace is but a fraction, com- 
pared with that of these aboriginal tribes of Intlia. 
And yet many British Christians are as yet ignorant 
of dieir existence, — mnch less do they take an ardent 
interest in their conversion. What elements of inter- 
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est have Polynesians or Africans, that are not equally 
poasesaed by the BLils, OLoiids, ike., of India? Pri- 
mitive modes of life —the ataeiice of literature dark 
and lowering auperatitions — all meet their coimlerpart 
in some of the more savage tribes of India. 

For the evangelization of these hill trihea, tlutrs exigt 
peculiar Jhcilities of converswn. No subtle priesthood 
would oppose the miHsioniuy. No pride of ciriliza- 
tion would lead them to treat his pTesence as unne- 
ceasar)'. No caste, with its adamantine chains, binds 
them to each other, and shuts them out from receiv- 
ing the religion of the foreigner. No rigid funily 
institute excludes woman from the gaze of the stran- 
ger, and the privileges of aociul lite. These people 
have imbibed no poison from books of men. Tliey 
have been initiated into no dark mysteries. — No 
magic spells of the Brahmans have been uttered in 
their ears. 

Ab yet, only a few desidtory eiForts have been put 
tbrtli by our missionaries to reach these people. The 
missionary, exhausted by labour in the plains, repairs 
to the more bracing atmosphere of the hills ; and, as 
his frame is being invigorated by the change, he en- 
deavours to deliver God's message to these barbarians, 
as lie has ahvtvdy done to the Hindus. Thus tlie 
sanatarium of the missionary has become the preach- 
ing station for the hill people. Or it has happened that 
an aged missionary, unwilling to spend the remainder 
of lite at a distance from a land hallowed by the la- 
bours of yeare, spends his closing days in the congenial 
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climate of the raouutams; and, as lie prolongs 1 
own exiatence, endeavours to communicate eternal life 
to those for whom none others care. But, with such 
exceptions, little has been done on plan and aystera. 
What has been done has T>een well received. Tbere is 
little doubt that systematic effort would meet with great 
success. The gospel waa preached by the American 
Baptists to the Karens — an uncultivated tribe in Bur- 
mah, and several thousands were baptized. Similar 
results would doubtless follow among the Indian 
tribes. Two remarks respecting the direction of mis- 
sionary efforts towards them are worthy of considera- 
tion. 

1. They present a wide sphere of labour for a kind 
of agency which has not yet been supplied by ( 
British churches^ — that of Christian artisans and me- 
chanics. Roused by tlie Christ-like desire to evan- 
gelize and civilize these tribes, a few German Chris- 
tians sought to establish a mission among the Ghonds, 
a tribe in Central India. Five Christian artisans were i 
to introduce the arts of civilized lite, and to make the 1 
gospel of Jesus known to them. One ordained mis- 
sionary was to take the presidency of the institution. 
They established a mission with great prospects of 
success. They conciliated the Ghonds, rented land 
from Government, and were employing those poor 
people in agriculture. But the mission was suddenly 
broken up. Foui- missionaries died by cholera. The 
work has not since been renewed. When will our 
British artisans go forth as the Germans, and work . 
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witfi their own hands, and, as in Uie Soutli Unas, 
evangelize and civilize these people ? 

2. ITie aboriginals present a Buitable sphere for our 
native agency. In raising up teacbera from among 
the Hindus, we at once obtain an agency specially 
adapted to these people, and thus indefinitely mul- 
tiply our means of uaeftiliiesa. A native teacher 
(D^sai) crossed the Nirbndda, and, with a bold heart, 
entered the territories of the Bhils. He waa alone ; 
he took with him neither purse nor scrip, nor ww^n 
of defence. He waa treated hospitably by them, slept 
feaj-lessly in their narrow huts, and preached to them 
tlie word of God. Tliey looked on liim with super- 
stitious reyerence, and asked liim to return. "When 
he came back to us, he asked to be sent as a mission- 
ary to convert them. 

Christian friends, regard with interest these tenants 
of the forests and dwellers on the hills. They also are 
our brethren. They have resisted the Brahmanicat 
yoke. Let us earnestly desire that they may take 
npon them the yoke of Christ. They have shut them- 
selves out from all other society than that of their 
kindred, nursed in the same wild regions with tliem- 
selves. Let u? seek to introduce them intfl the house- 
hold of God, and make them citizens of heaven. 

As a portion of these aborigines may probably be 
classed Che'Wanderiiu/ Tribes of India. 

These are found all over India. They have no 
home, save the caves of the earth, or the enclosures 
of woods. Their habits and modes of life are more 
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degraded than are tliose of the mountaineers. Th»^ 
lineage ia doubtless the aame as that of those won- 
deriul people whom we designate as gipsies, and who 
are to be found all over Europe. They bear nearly 
the aame relation to Hindu society tliat tlie gipsies do 
to Europeans. Their mode of life is disgusting ; they 
feed on the carcasses of amy animal they meet with, — 
toads, snakes ; in line, everything which hunger may 
relish, and absolute poison may not render fatal. 
Without any social ties, save those of tlie solitary 
iamOiea who t^jgether find a lodgement, tmder the tat- 
tered semblance of a tent, on the outskirts of a ^■illage 
in which they encamp, — ivithout any comforts for the 
life that now is, — without any preparation for that 
which is to come, — they prove into what sad degra^ j 
dation those may fall of wliose nature Cluiat became i 
partaker. Children of want and wretcliedneas, — par- 
takers of humanity, yet cut off troni it,— of a common 
brotherhood, but separate from all its endearments,— 
few hearts bleed for youl — none tell you of the "better 
land I" 

We now call your attention to the Outcast Famiiieg I 

These diifer from all previously mentioned, in UmA 
feet of tlieir being stationary, and fonning a staple 
part of the poi)ulation. They are foimd in almost 
every village and town in Lidia ; they are known by 
several names, and speak the languages of the several 
people amongst whom they reside, yet have one I 
generic characteristic; they are beyond the ] 
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Hindu aociety ; tliey are cut off, by hereditary immu- 
table law, from the social commmiion of the people, of 
whom they constitute a tenth portion. They are by 
no means all found in the same state of degradation. 
The northern Pariahs may be considered aa superior 
in their physical and moral condition to their brethren 
of the aouth. 

Who are these Outcasta? Are they aboriginal V — 
condemned to a virtual slavery by the strong hand of 
(wwer? Or do they owe their eyiatence merely to a 
rehgiouB figment? — -the oflfspring of proliibited mar- 
riages? Thia 18 diiEcult to answer- They are reputed 
Jter&iiitartly and incurably nnclean. Their touch ia 
defilement. Their very shadow casta pollution over 
the object on wliich it falls. Their foot dare not 
tread on the hearth of the Hindu's house. No room 
in his dwelling but would be polluted by the presence 
of one of them. Their location is outside the village. 
The wall that encompasses the viUagers, and encloaea 
every animal clean or unclean within the pale of pro- 
tection, excludes tlieni. They are not allowed to draw 
from the same well, nor bathe in the same part of the 
river, as that to which the ffindua resort, nor lodge in 
the resting-plaoes which accommodate other travellers, 
nor bittn the bodies of their dead on the same spot of 
ground as ia used by the pure castes. Could the ex- 
dusivcneas of Hindu caste shut tliem out from God's 
best gifis, they would not be allowed to breathe the 
same air of heaven, nor drink the same water from the 
clouds. Wherever the missionary gathere around him 
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a congregation of Hindus, in an outer and remote circlo 
will be found these Outcaata, catching the sounds (tf 
the gospel, — afraid to draw near, but deairouB to hear 
the words of a religion that offers to elevate the most 
degraded, and porify the moat unclean. Their occu- 
pation is that of acftvengers and bearers of "burdens. 
They are preaaed for every menial employment of the 
village, and render sundry services to the Goveminent. 
Their wages are liberty of building on the soil beyond 
the village, and the flesh of the aniraala which die 
from disease or decay of nature. Their character la 
such as their despised position would lead us to infer. 
Mistrustful and suj^picious, low in theii pursuits, and 
of degraded tastes, — tributary to others, and subject 
to their wills, they have little independence of mind. 
Hemmed in by insuperable checks which prevent an 
ascent in the scale of being, or amendment in morality, 
they become lying and deceitful to a very great de- 
gree. Respected by none, they fail to respect them- 
selves. Their morality is looser than that of the 
Hindus, and the marriage ties are of the moat fragile 
nature. They are of an excitable temperament, of 
ficlde habits, and of warm feelings. The Outcasts are 
of several grades ; and the spirit of caste, whereby one 
" grade is forbidden to have intercourse with that below 
it, is as inveterate amongst them as the Hindus. The 
Outcast who is scorned by the Hindu, as one sunk in 
the very depth of degradation, looks on his fellow as 
sunk still lower ; and it ia difficult to find where the 
gradation terminates. They support themselves by, 
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the manufacture of coaree cloth, and tlie selling of foel, 
and sometimes bj the cultivation of the soil. Some 
are dependent on the daily supply of grain given for 
their petty services. Their degree of intellect is far 
from contemptible. In the south of India, the Pariaha 
have been anthora of works of rejinte. One of the 
lowest ca8l«', on the western coasts, who had bet-ome a 
Chriatian, was able to grapple Uke a theologian with 
the difficulties of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, In 
Gujurat, some of them have become founders of wets, 
read Shastras, and number disciples even Among the 
Hindus. I have found them acute, of qiuck under- 
standing, and of ready expression. The children espe- 
cially are quick to learn. 

These families are tmconnected in religious matters 
with the Brahmans. The Brahman avoid§ proximity 
to them. They daxe not enter the Hindn temple ; 
and yet they worship their divinities, and have their 
household gods, as the Hindus, Their priests are of 
their own caste, and officiate instead of the Brahmans. 
They also sometimes engage the services of the devo- 
tees' in theii religious rites. In Gujarat they worship 
especially Gunes, and the tulsi-plant, — this is kept 
in an enclosed place in front of their houses, and 
watered by the women daily with great reverence. 

In the case of these Outcasts, the gospel at once 
cornea into collision witli the social and religious 
institutes of India. The missionary goes to them, 
— tells them there is a home for them in the bosom 
of Christians, — and more especially in the bosom of 
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education to the lower classes. These privileges we^e 
embraced. Poor and low caste girls learned to read 
and write. Tlieliiglier castes looked onwitli interest. 
In the course of time some sent their girls to the 
schools, and others fiimished them with private edu- 
cation. Lately, an association of young men in Bora- 
bay has issued a notice of having established several 
fimaU schools. We are not to wait till higher classes 
receive our gifts of education, or of evangelization, 
but must dispense freely and impartially to all who ■ 
will receive, — ami leave the issue with God. 

These Outcasts present to us a wide and encourag- 
ing sphere of operation. Tkey ^obahly cmnprisejrom 
Jefieen to twmhf milliona of souls. Do we pity their de- 
gradation? Are we indignant at the barbarous inati- 
titute of caste, whereby they have been consigned to 
degraded offices, and a still more degraded social and 
moral position ? Do all our feebngs of humanity rise up 
against the cruel rebgiona despotism wliich has placed 
them under the ban of an hereditary impurity, and 
attributed to them a bodily uncleanness that may be 
communicated to every object, animate or inanimate, 
which they may touch, — and thus assigns to liiem a 
raolc in the creation of God below the brute creatures, 
dean or nnclean? The remedy is in our hands. 
The gospel, by elevating them, will remove from the 
apprehension of the Hindus the Iiereditary taint im- 
puted to them. It will do more,— it will remove the 
intrinsic taint of sin, by which tlicy are polluted, in 
common with all mankind. 
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These tribes are doubtleas destined to take an im- 
portant part in the evangelization of India. They 
have proved themselves very accessible to the gospel, 
and many from among them have been good evange- 
lists. In that capacity they have met with much 
attention from tlie Hindus. 

Were India only peopled by aboriginals and out- 
caats, — were her fertile philns a waste, and her cities 
ruins, — were there no nations and tribes found there, 
— no people save those to whom your attention has 
been drawn, and who are considered' in India herself 
bat an insignificant portion, it wonld yet be an im- 
portant sphere of missionary labour. It would exceed 
in population all the islands of the southern seas, — 
it would equal the whole of Great Britain, and would 
form more than a third part of the population of Africa, 

We pass on to consider (/ie Hindus. 

Tliesc constitute tlie masses of Indian population. 
They form the stable communities whose succeeaive 
generations have found in India, from earliest times, 
an enduring home. The Hindus constitute the seve- 
ral nf^mis of India, Although we are accustomed to 
class them under one name, they are all doubtless 
of divers originSj and have entered India by different 
immigrations. 

Let it be here premised that the gi-eat law of Menu 
— the ati'onghold of Brahmanical pretension — divides 
the population into Brahman, Kshutri, Vaisa, and 
Shiidra. The several grades and offices of these four 
ilivisiona are tints specified : — 
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The Brahmans, or religiouB class, came from ih^ 
mouth or anperior part of the Deity ; and it is t 
prerogative to rule, teacli, &c. 

The Kshutri, or military class, came from the armft 1 
of the Deity ; ajid it is their duty to protect the i 
BrahmauB. 

Again, the Vaisa, or mercantile class, came from the 
thighs of tiie Deity ; and it is their duty to provide for 
the Brahmana. 

And lastly, the Shudra, a servile class, came from 
the feet of the Deity ; and it is their duty to render 
service to the Brahmans. 

The second and third classes are, equally mth the 
Brahman, denominated twice-bom, and arc allowed 
to receive the investiture of tlie sacred thread, and 
to hear the reading of the V61as, These privileges 
are all denied to the Shudras. 

This last class of population the Shastras, or laws 
of the Brahmans, consigned to perpetual serfdom, — de- 
clare them to have no pToperty exclusively tiieir oivii, 
and to Ije too degraded to admit of their having the 
Divine law explained to them, A stranger in India, 
merely conversant with the fact tiiat the original Shas- 
tras have constituted Jbnr distinct classes, seeks them 
in some relative proportion among the population of 
India. But he seeks iu vain. He is assured by tlic 
Brahmans that the intermediate military and mercan- 
tile classes have become extinct, and that only the 
Brahmanical and Shudra classes survive. If he in- 
qutre for the Kshutris, or second class, once a 




and renowned, — lie is told, from the authority of t 
Shaatras, tliat they were oxterminated in a fier 
straggle with the Brahmans for political nscemlancy.l 
The representatives of these once mighty triljes arsl 
found only in the Rajputs, and a few comniimiHet!! 
who have retained the original name, and arc pro- 
bably the lineal descendants. 

If again a stranger inquire for the Vaisas, he \s told I 
that a veiy scanty remnant remains. A few com-r 
niunitiee, especially in the north-west, still lay daiml 
to the title, and are pcobable descendants. Tlw 
masses of the Hindu population of India, embracingl 
artisans, tradesmen, merchants, and the agricidtural 
class, are reputed by the Brahmans, and, witli a fevl 
exceptions, by tbemselvea, lo be ShurJnu. 

Thus population, for practical purposes, may bej 
classified under the Brahmans and Shudraa. Agaiof.l 
the stranger in India, knowing that the Shtidras arel 
consigned by Menu to a degraded civil and social fl 
condition, naturally expects to find them in a c 
sponding state ; but he sees them auifering no other 1 
subjection than that which they voluntarily render tol 
the Brahmans as tlieir priestlif rulers. The Bhudra%a 
or the general Kindu classes, are, with extreme pr»*« 
babilit}', supposed by many to be of distinct originJ 
from the Brahmans on tlie following grounds : 

1. Their different physical characteristics. 

The Brahmans are of stronger frame and ligbtei 
complexion, and have more intellectual foreheads thai 
the Sliudras. 

E 2 
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2. The BraJimans' owu assertioua. 

3. The writings of Menii, wliicli especially treat 
of some geographical portions of India as occupied by 
Shudras, and ruled Ijy Shudra kings, and not at all 
subjeeted to the religion of the Brahmans, — on which 
account the Shastras call them Atheists, In such dis- 
tricts the Brahmans are forlDidden by Menu to reside ; 
and their own geographical portion, viz. a small sec- 
tion of the country between the Himalehs and the 
Vindya hills, is assigned to them. 

That the Shudras are also a subdued people is ren- 
dered in the extreme degree probable, &oni the fact 
of their civil and spiritual degradation, as implied in 
the Brahmanical rules respecting them. It may be 
argued that no population would submit to such civil 
degradation, and become, by system and rule, the most 
abject servants of an arrogant priesthood, but hy the 
great law of physical neceBsify. 

The dogma embodied in words only on the leaf of 
the palmyra-tree, consigning a vast population to civil 
and spiritual slavery, never could have been submitted 
to, save ty those previously subjected by the sword. 
No people originally free, and possessed — as we know 
they were — of tlieir own religion, could be persuaded 
into tlie belief tliat they were essentially and origi- 
nally degraded, and that it was obligatory on them 
to render service to an arbitrary class. Overwhelmed 
by the inroads of a more powerful tribe, who coalesced 
for their subjugation, they were forced to submit to 
whatever yoke, civil and spiritual, their conquerors 
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might choose to impoae. Prohably they never were 
in reality ao degraded as the Shaatras of Menu would 
lead ua to suppose.* i 

On these principles we can understand what would 
otherwise he inexplicable-^the present degraded con- 
dition of a Hindu. The three " twice-horn classes" 
may be considered as the conquerors of the Shudras. 
" The Brahmans, while consolttiating that system of ' 
priestcraft hy which the mental energies of a mighty , 
nation have heen for ages bound up in adamantine 
chains, were generally protected by the prowess of the 
martial class." Their priestly rule, originally enforced 
by the aword, has gradually, amid civil and political 
changes, asaiuned its present purely spiritual form; 
and the wonderful phenomenon is now observed of 
millions of people, exempt from civil compulsion, vo- 
luntarily yielding themselves to the spiritual sway of 
the Brahmans, and holding them to be the represen- 
tatives of Deity. 

The nations of India are easily classified j hut the 
several tribes and divisionH, with all their definite 
characteristics, almost defy classification. Fixed here- 
ditary occupation, and the peculiar exclusivenoss of 
caste, have, in tlie lapse of time, produced great pliy- 

* The BrabmanB and ii\e Kahutcis are mott probably af ideDtical origin 
and Uood. From ancienl geneolo^cB. of the Indiim kings recorded ia the 
Vishau Punma, a tranilulion of nhich hai been made b; PinfoBsor WJlion 
of Oxford, wc End demonslniliYely tbst asTfia! of ihe Brahmani de- 
loended from Kshutri anceBtors.^lhat mteramrriagei took plnce belweon 
ihe Brahmani and thatcaate, — iiny,that theoriginnlenmpileroftheVidaB, 
and the thief of the BrahnuuiB, lad a Kshutri loollipr. The Vnisn, or third 
i:li\8a, wore also probably idBnttcnl in origin. 
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sical differences, and imparted to Hindu society tf 
variety which seema inexhaustible. A people, in 
many circumstances essentially one, yet manifest dis- 
tinctions which we can scarcely compute. Fertility 
of invention, and a luxuriant imagination, in connec- 
tion with the fruitful circumetances of Asiatic life, have 
imparted to Hindu elaasea and comnmniries elements 
of incomparable interest; and the realities of Hindu 
life and character transcend the fictions of romance. 

Were we to specify the several people of only mte 
province of this vast empire, we should exceed our 
limits. We can but take the most cursory glance. 
There are the Rajput tribes, deacendauta of the Kshu- 
tri tribes, of the ages prior to Alexander, with their 
remote, and, as they would persuade us, solar genea- 
logies,, their warlike bearing, and chivalrous forms of 
society,— their romantic legends,— and, alas ! the aris- 
tocracy of birth and blood, lay which they have confined 
their marriages within most prescribed limits, and laid 
the foundation of systematic infanticide. There are 
the Bhat^ or Bards, and Chanins of like office, who 
chant the legends of days of yore, and preserve the 
genealogies, and commemorate the illustrious deeds, of 
the families to whom they are officially attached, — who, 
by the reputed aacredness of their persons, which the 
rudest roblwrs dare not violate, throw the shield of 
protection oyer the travellers of whom they form the 
escort,- — who have for ages exercised a magic influ- 
ence over men's minda Ijy their imprecations, and 
made powerful raonarchs quail before them by th( 
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threats of self-destnictioQ, in case of their cliumB not 
being (^cognised, and their wislies fulftlleil. Thenr (■ 
are the Shepherds, who form, large conuminities, mi- 
grating with their flocks according to the seasou of 
the year, aud the fertility of the etiuntry. There are 
the Kdis, armed with Low or spear, or sword and 
shield, fearless themaelves, but feared by all. There 
art! the Kwnbta, dwelling generation after generation 
in tlieir villages, leading quiet and ioofTenj^ve lives, 
with persevering industiy irrigating their lands, and 
affording to Government its chief and stable revemies. 
Occupying a more prominent position than all, in point 
of religious interest, are the Jains, the only surviving 
representatives of a colossal faith which once ruled in 
India — and before which the Brahmans trembled — 
the religion of Buddiiism. These are not numerous, 
but are veiy influential. Their ruling Bnddhistic 
tenet of the inviolability of animal life extensively 
prevails tliroughout India.* 

• They style iKcir religion the * rcLigion of meny," — M> dunacwriM"! 
by lheni,B& eneatially comisting in the pmemdim ofaDinral life. This 
principle ia urged bj tfaem to an abiiud and lidoaa pxttene, at ihougb 
the Bolialion a( an inMct's ephemeral life were « mDincnlaaa u tbe 
uUration ofibe hnmim bouL They redeem animali from the Blaogblcr- 
houKa, iiad take care of ihein. They fannd hoaptala for all onimala tbn* 
redeemeii,— for ibe insecl* whieh they aave in ibc »trc«t» from the aweep- 
ings of bauMS, — for nil ihe lame, diaeased cova, dogt or hofacs, wlin are 
in any danger of periahin^. 1 iave knona ihoDgmida of pound* dedicaleil 
to ibeae boapitala. Ertxy bale of cotton ahipped by llindua to Diiuuii, 
and erery cheat of ojrium, ia laid to pay a certain itjpend to their anpport. 
The priests of thii syatem, isUed CoTJii, walk with a maalin guard tied 
" around their moallm, to preTcnt the (leatriction of insecla. They «ny 
in ihoir hand alonjj tlie aUreets a smali broom, t.i remove injects from thoir 
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ttftk regard to the evangelization (^tfie Hindus, & i 
important to recognise the d-istind diversitiea of character 
which thet/ manifist. The first repreaentationa of the 
Hindus were made from an obaervation of the people 
of Bengal ; and those who have read them are apt to 
consider them as applicalile to all the Hindu racea. 
This ia erroneous, and prejudicial to the cause. If 
there are in India the efieminate and inert, so ar& 
there the indostrious and manly. If there are tlie 
timid, there are likewise the bold. If the apathetic, 
there are also the animated and excitable. All 
are not fawning and cringing. Many are erect and 
independent. 

In tlie consideration of India as a missionaiy 
sphere, this fitct must not be forgotten. It cannot 
but greatly modify the character of our evangelis- 
tic plans, and must considerably affect their results. 
If it be true that the forms of Hindu temperament 
and character are stereotyped, it ia also true that the 
respective forms widely differ from each other. 

Let me now call your attention to ike Brahmans. 

These people stand out unrivalled in history for the 
extent of their spiritual despotism, and the duration 
of time through which it has extended. These gods 

palb. The; refuee Co cat aft^r th.e gun hna aol, IcBt insects sbonld he 
hnraed by the tandle. The Totorias of thb ijitem are mflated with 
wondiniu pride.^and in Oujurat aro the eapcclal oppoDcnts of the 
misBioQurieB, aa asnctianing tlie use of animnl food. So greaX ia their 
mflneace, ae ratbuc bo epecioutil}' religious is their peculiar tenet, that 
multitudes of Hindus in Gujural, who fotoietlr eat ileah, bave ultogetber 
renounced it. 
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on earth have retained their assumed divinity through 
a succession of more than two t}iouaiuid years, and 
through every political convulsion. They, in con- 
junction with the two higher caates, who arc equally 
denominated the twice-born, simultaneously extended 
their conquests over the bodies and minda of the popu- 
lation of India. India ig not their original coimtrif. 
They douhtless immigrated into it from the notth- 
westem regions. Some ha^e supposed those of the 
Caucasus ; others, of Central A&ia, called Iran ; others, 
from the borders of the Caspian Sea ; and others, from 
the plains of the Euphrates. All are agreed as to 
their having come from beyond the Indus. Their 
original locality, as specified by Menu, was a limited 
section of the northern part of India. The tribes still 
existing in the northern regions claim higher ranl^ 
and greater purity of descent, than their brethren of 
contiguous regious, with wliom they would on no 
accoimt intermarry. 

The conquest and the proselytism of India were 
from north to south. The southern and less ci^-ilized 
tribes were forced to succumb to the greater physical 
prowess of then: invaders ; and, while they bowed 
their necks to the yokes of regal rule, tliey all re- 
ceived the religion of the sons of Brahma. But the 
proaelytiBm of mighty nations was a task accom- 
plished with consummate skill, and in the all-tolerat- 
ing spirit of ancient Rome. The rooting out of a 
people's original faith was too difficult for the Brah- 
maus to accomplish ; tliey therefore made it amal- 
E 5 
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gainate with their own. Aboriginal rites tmi woi-ship, ■ 
recognising goda nnkuown to the V^daa, whose names 
never polluted the pure Upa of the ancient Kushia,* 
were made to amalgamate with the Brahmanical aya- 
tem ; and provided that the converts of the Brahmana' 
yielded spiritual subjection, and recognised all their 
claims to emolument, tlie conquerors were not scrupu- 
lous as to the gods whom they admitted into their 
pantheon, nor the rites "which they allowed to con- 
tinue in their temples. 

Tiiis policy has led to ciuriouB results, which ma- 
nifest themselves to the European inquirer at this 
advanced period. Side by side are found systemo ' 
altogether inconsistent witli each other. Sundry ele- 
ments, mutually incongruous and conflicting, are yet 
found in a wondrous state of amalgamation, under the 
high pressure of priestly authority. WJierever we tra- 
vel in India, we find traces of a religion or religions 
widely differing fi-ora the religion inculcated in Menu 
or in the V^as. Tliis difference extends to the 
oi^ects of worship, and the rites with which they are 
worshipped, and even to tfw priests leho officinUy p 
over these rites. Demon worship affords an illustra- I 
tion. This is utterly opposed to the system of the . 
VMas, and the present practice of the Brahmans : Imt 
it has never been eradicated trom the south ; and its ! 
several modifications are still found in many other parts , 
of India. The demonolater, coming from the Madras 
Presidency, at once recognises the elements and sym- 

• The BrahraEin snera of nnciont 'Iiijb. 
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bols of an identical worship in Gujurat. We cannot 
but draw the inference, that the rites from which thej 
are excluded were established ere the BrahnianJcal 
conqiieBts took place ; and the deitiea in whose tem- 
ples they may not preside must ha^-e ^xal obje«ta of a 
people's worship ere their priestly rulers had intro- 
duced their new religion. With the deaire of um- 
veraal conquest, the Brahnnans have been careful to 
make their system soaceptible of universal adapta- 
tion. To preserve their own popnkrity, they have 
yielded to local prejudices : they have created divini- 
ties on every emergency, and deified every hnman 
character of heal repute. Whatever in an isolated 
position might be found to militate agjunst their 
repute, and subject their authority to question, has 
been appropriated by thera, and its aid secured. 

The control oi' this caste over the minds and con- 
sciences of men might be incredihle, had wc not 
already witnessed the genius of priestcraft in Europe, 
The Brahmans pervade every comer of the land — 
interfere in every movement of society. During the 
lapse of thousands of years, and the succession of 
circumatancea favourable to their ambitious views, 
tliey have attained an amount of influence which even 
now, though greatly declined from its original degree, 
astonishes the European observer. Thoy have not 
only arrogated to themaclves Divine honours, as espe- 
cially the vicegerents of Deity, and tiie presidents over 
all that relates to eternity ; but they have occupied 
every post of honour, civil and political. They have 
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appropriated every important fimctiou iii the social 
system, and have unHcmpuloiisly monopolized every 
fgrm of knowledge. They have aaaunied dominion 
over man, even prior to Ms birtli : their rites are 
necessary to the woman before she has given birth j 
nor leaa so to tlie child after it has seen the liglit ; — 
they cast its nativity, and decidft its destiny. They 
alone can open the ear, and communicate wisdom. 
They alone can pronounce the auspicious date of- 
marriage, and determine on its object. Their order 
t'oiins the converging point, towards which all the 
religious sentiments are made to incline. Officea 
rendered to the gods must be directed to them, 
Offices to tlie manes of departed ancestors terminate 
in them. They receive gifts for the living and the 
dead— for goda and demons. They appropriate all, 
and dispense nothing, Like the genius of Evil, wiiich 
seems to have presided over the destinies of India, 
and of which he is the personification, the Brahman is 
found in all times and in all places. Wherever vic- 
tims of his avarice can be obtained, he fails not to 
be present. Do you seek liim, — ^you will hear him 
chanting before the stone of his idolatry, ere the 
dawn has broken, or reciting unblushing legends — 
panders to the people's hists — before admiiing multi- 
tudes ; or you will find him patiently waiting on tlie 
banks of rivers, with his paint in hand, wherewitli he 
may form the e/tandla or circle on the tbrehead of _ 
tlie Hindu traveller, and receive alms in re.tum ; 
again, he may be found seated under a bamboo-' y 
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leaf canopy, at the place where the Hindus bathe, and 
receiving from them feea for his religious ser\Hces. 

What shall we say of the moral character of the 
Brahman? From the higlj offices he sustains, the 
important fimctiona he fulfils, and the unl)omide<I 
adulation he has haliitually received, — from tlie as- 
sumption of divinity he has ever made, and the 
immaculate purity he lias ever arrogated, — the cha- 
racter of the Braiiman has become depraved in an 
extraordinary degree. Pride and self-coneeit of a 
degree more than that of liumanity, with haughtinesH 
and contempt of others, are the chief features of cha- 
racter of tlieae " gods on earth." They embody their 
claims in the following formula ; — 

"AH the univerae is subject to the power of ihe 
Muntraa (incantations). 

" The Muntraa are in the power of the Bralimans, 

" The universe is therefore subject to the power uf 
the B rah mans. 

" He has the fire in his hand, the Ganges in his ear, 
and all the holy places in his foot." 

" Wtatever exists in the tunverse," saya Menu, " is 
all, in effect, though -not in form, the wealth of the ■ 
Brahman, since the Brahman ia entitled to all by his 
primogeniture and eminence of birth. The Brahman 
eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, and 
bestows but his own alms. Through the henevoteuce 
of the Brahman, indeed, other mortals enjoy life." 

They have been so accustomed to say they ai-e gods, 
or rather God himself, — aud to find tliat statement 
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belieTfiii hy others, — that they doubtless oftentimeB 
believe it themselves. At any rate, they manifeat all 
the pride which snch an aaaumption can engender, 
and perhaps, indeed, as much as is jMssible to the 
hiiraan mind under any earthly circumstances. 

Liars and jugglers, deceivers and corrupters, be- 
guiling to destruction, — casting ^narcfi thick along the 
path of the traveller to eternity, — drawing the eorde 
tighter and tighter round the necks of their victims, 
— seeking self-aggrandizement at every cost, temporal 
or eternal, of indi\ndviala or millions, — making heaven 
and earth tributary to their will,- — living but to de- 
stroy, — and when they die, dragging others to destruc- 
tion with them ; — one cannot view tkem hut with feel- 
ings of unutterable indignation. But that indignation 
soon yields to compassion ; and we look on the.ra as 
in an especial degree needing the gospel, to make 
them partakers of a new birth, which they in vain 
profess to receive hy investitm'e with the saCred cord. 

These haughty conquerors no longer occupy their 
former high position, Several indications lead us to 
infer that the days of their spiritual thraldom are 
niimbered. 

Whole villages are now cultivated by Brahmaus. 'J 
They thus occupy the same position wliicli 
allotted by Menu to the Shudras. Oftentimes the 
Brahmans actually serve the Shudras in several capa- 
cities. This is in du-cct violation of the rules of their , 
Shastras. Still fiu-ther, they do not refuse to s 
the Malech, or barbarian. They are to lie found in | 
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numbers serving as aipakis in the (Company's regi- 
ments, or as clerks iu govemmeut offices, or as peons 
in attendance. They are to be foanil iii somo [)IaC(.-« 
as sliopkeepers. In every way their glory ia de- 
parting. Their power once tiemUed in the balance, 
when powerful monarchs supported the systeni of the 
Buddliiats — their mortal enemies. Their rule waa 
supplanted, and authority swperseded, by the monastic 
orders of Buddh. The temples of Brahmanical divi- 
nities n-cre nearly deserted for the more abstnict forms 
of Buddliist worship. But the Brahmanical star 
again was in the ascendant, — a reaction look place, 
— the Brahmans recovered power, — the Buddliiats • 
quailed before it, and tlieir system tottered to the 
ground, — a general persecution arose, — their onemien 
were forced to fly, — the BraJimana remained dominant. 
Since then their power lias fluctuated, according as 
Hindu or Muhammadan princes have held sway. 
But all the grand supports of secular might are now 
withdrawn from them ; and they are allowed, under 
British government, to use no other force than spi- 
ritual, and to employ no other terrors than those of 
an unseen world. We would fain hope that their 
unrivalled empire will speedily decline, and Brah- 
manism exist only in the records of past history. 

Let na now consider the Mendicant and Monnsttc 
Orders. 

Polynesian life exhibits humanity in degraded forms, 
as resulting from the absence of all elements of civili- 
zatiou. India exhibits humanity in forms as ifei/ratM, 
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in the very midst of civilizatioii, resulting from a niya-. - 
tic religion. We find harha:ria7i3 in the midst of the ' 
refined — aavag^es anrronnded by the civilized — recluaes 
in the midat of society. This anomaly, which at- 
tracted the attention of the Greeks of Alexander, 
seems now to have all the same repulsive features as 
it had then. These tribes are illustrative of the awful 
extremeg of folly and insanity to which metaphysical 
eyatemSj laying claim to refinement, can push their 
votaries. The savage is naked, and dwells in woods, 
because he has never known the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. The Indian devotee has known all these bless- 
ings, aud has wiUingly renoun/xd them, from the idea ' 
of their being incompatible with the ideal perfection 
he seeks. In renoimcing every form and vestige of a 
civilized existence, and sinking below the life of the 
savage, he thinks he is but fulfilling a Di\'ine order, 
and acting in harmony with the liighest destiny of '- 



The Indian devotee is an embodiment of mysticism,. 4 
He owes his existence to the pantheistic genius of f 
. his religion. And again, he furnishes an extreme 4 
illustration of the consequences of ignorance of a true fl 
atonement. These tribes amount to several millions t^ 
of souls, — souls that have as few of the characteristioa 
of human nature as can weU be predicated of it. 

In person «s disguding as nakedness, filth, odour, o 
chalk, vermilion, ashes, matted hair, distorted limbs, 
aud all manner of frightfiLl penances, can make them ; 
— in mind often as inane as may be compatible i 
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tlie existence of the intelloctual principle, tlieii adop- 
tioit of one tteory, or puTBuit of one object, and habi- 
tuation to one round of eexemoniea, givea tliem tlie 
character of monomaniacs ; and the absence of e^'cry 
eontiment of shame, gympathj, and common sense, 
combined with their acquired liatlcBsneBa and syate- 
matic inanity, often places them on a level with the 
idiot or the madman. Of all t!ic degraded forma of 
human nature over which philanthropy is calletl to 
weep, and which at the same time most effectually 
resist its persevering efforts, that which develops 
itself in the Indian devotee is the most sunken and 
the most repulsive. In some places he adds to the 
revolting features of hia appearance, the extraordinary 
one of wearing necklaces of human bones. 

By the influence of narcotic drugs, tliese men weaken 
or destroy the instincts of physical life; and at the 
same time deaden the sensibilities of the heart, and 
the operations of the intellect. They not only are 
supported by voluntary offerings, but levy in many 
places a contribution of grain and milk on villages 
near which they encamp. They travel on foot, or on 
ponies and camels. An encampment of these beings 
is a sight never to be. forgotten. If it be witnessed 
in the day time, it is enough. If the spectacle be at 
night, it is thrilling, and awfiil. 

A short time after I had landed in India, I was 
taken by my servant, as a guide, through the streets 
of Bombay, and foujid myself aU of a sudden aiu:- 
rouoded by them. The lights were glimmering, — 
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the countenances which were discernible were fright- 
•fiiL I had no sooner glanced at the vision than I 
retreated. 

Well does a missionary remark on a similar spec- 
tacle, — "A number of them seated round a fire in 
the fields on a dark night — their gaunt and hideous 
naked figures, and long matted hair, reflected dimly 
through the smoke — ^presents to the mind the idea 
of a company of fiends stirring up the fires of 
Tophet." 

In the more human forms of life, the SddMs or 
saints are to be seen in small companies, playing on 
the guitar and cymbal, with which they accompany 
their songs, and pour forth the strains of their reli- 
gious poetry. Some of these wretched classes entirely 
shut themselves out from all human converse and 
occupation — ^never enter a city or village — nor speak 
to any with whom they meet. They sit solitary in 
the. desert, or in the forest, or on the river side. 
Sometimes they are seized and devoured by the wild 
beasts; sometimes they perish from hunger or neglect. 
Some of these classes, especially the Gosdvis^ are 
more civilized, although they keep up their religious 
character. They marry, continue located, and pursue 
some worldly calling. In Gujurat they have become 
wealthy landholders. 

These classes are not created solely by superstition. 
Crime adds to their numbers. The man fearful of the 
vengeance of those whom he has wronged, joins the 
ranks of the devotee. The bankrupt, unable to face 
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his creditors ; tlie youth that has quarrelled with his 
family; the husband, finding domestic misery; the in- 
dolent, unwilling to exert himself in any sphere of 
industry; the fool, the knave, and the villain — all help 
to increase the ranks of this wasting and corruptmg 
army of devotees. All the several passions of the 
human breast send their victims. 

Especially does ambition strike into this hallowed 
track; and desire of distinction and love of postliumoue 
fame find here abundant gratification. Spiritual pride 
produces its thousands of devotees, and nrges them on 
to their several dark deeds of asceticism. 

These people arc also prisoners of hope. Mission- 
ary eiforts should very decidedly embrace them. Even 
these tribes have already yielded many converts to 
Christ, and some useful evangelists have been chosen 
from them. The religious feeling by which such were 
originally actuated has led them to the missionary; 
and in the knowledge of Christ, they ha\'e found all 
that their souls desired. 

Many of these wanderers are unwittingly fiilfil- 
ing an important part in spreading the knowledge 
of Christianity. They take with them, on their ex- 
tensive journeys, the books they receive firom mission- 
aries, and circulate them among the people. Some 
of them are decidedly favourable to the missionary, 
and stand up for the truth. We may hope that, 
as the influence of these devotees has heeu very 
decided in spreading Hinduism, and as they have 
converted some of the aboriginals, so they may soon 
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publish "the glad tidiags' 
over the valleys of India. 

II. — We now draw your attention to the people 
who have, at comparatively recent periods, entered 
India, and become naturalized. 

1. Muhammadftns. 

These people have been eatablished in India for 
many centuries. They comprise ArabSj Mongols, 
Affghans, &c. The majority are in a degraded state, 
They are deacendants of proselytes. Many have 
more affinity to t!ie creed of the Hindus than that of 
Arabia, Since the estalilishment of British power, 
the haughty Mussulmans have descended low. Too 
proud to betake themselves to works of industry, many 
spend their days in affecied greatness, amid tlie mise- 
ries of poverty. The masses of Muhammadana know 
very little, and practise still less, of the religion of 
the Koran, They betake themselves to pirs or saints; 
to whom they attach their faith for things temporal 
and spiritual, and before whose tombs they reverently 
prostrate themselves. Thousands know little more of' 
religion than tliat which consists of saint worship. 
They know Muhammad only by name, ignorant alike' 
of his history and hia law. 

In relation to Christianity, Muhammadans may be 
regarded in two aspects^as bebcvers and unbelievers. 
They profess to believe in Moses, and his Law, — in 
David, and his Psalms, — in the Prophets,^in Jesus 
of Nazareth, bom of the Virgin Mary, — and in his 
Injil (Gospel). The devout Mussulman uses all these 
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names in liis pruyers, ajipencling lo each of lliem titles 
of honour. He is load and Tincoin promising in his 
profesaion of belief in the Ouo God. 

Viewing tlie Mussulmana in this aapect, we might 
imagine tliem prepared for being evangelized. They 
seem to stand on some common ground ffith our- 
selves, and in a degree to poaaess with ns & unity of 
faith. Alaa! it is doubtful whether tliey ure not fur- 
ther than the Hindus fiora the kingdom of God. They 
moat be viewed as ui^lieaers. Tliey put aside the 
authority of the Jewish Scriptures, by the assumption 
that they are corruptetl and interpolated. ■ They say 
that the original Tordt (Law), which cnine from God to 
MoseSj is no longer extant. They apply the same re- 
mark to the In}il tGospel). This they say was given 
by God to Christ, bnt has long since disa])pcared. 

They refuse to admit the divinity of Christ, and 
deny the fact of his death. The doctrine of thf 
Atonement ie peculiarly repnlsive. Every jjerfection 
of nature and of office which Christiana cluiiri for 
Jesus ia vehemently denied. All jiasl autliority in, 
they aay, superseded by that of the last apostle, Mu- 
hammad, who is tlie Paraclete foretold by Christ. 
The Koran is the only standard Scripture. 

Thus do the Mnhammadana place themselves in a 
position utterly antagonistic to our efforts. 8tiU they 
demand oiir pity and love, and call for our evangelis- 
tic zeah There are about fifteen milUons of these 
people. Already have some of these proud unbelievers 
become meek disciples. In a city of the peninsula of 
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Gujarat, the Irisli Presbyterian missionaries have been 
privileged, under circumstances of utmost iutcrest, to 
bring a whole tamily, comprising three generations, 
into the fold of Christ. At almost every raisaion sta- 
tion in India are to be found converted Mussulmans. 
The gifts and calling of God are for them as well aa , 
idolaters. Let us now consider — 

2. TJie Pargia or Persians. 

Wben the Jews first came into intercourse with the 
Persians, they beheld a people professing a duality of 
Divine existences. One of them was considered to be 
the pei-sonification of Good ; the other, tlie personifi- 
cation of Evil. 

Between these, it was considered, was wa^ 
perpetual war; and between all thS works of their 
respective departments existed an utter antagonism. 
The one was the Creator of Light, the other of Dark- 
ness. Jehovah before the Jews vindicated his own 
absolute and universal power, and independence of all 
other being, in the menaorable words uttered by the 
prophet Isaiah, — " I form the light, and create dark- 
ness ; I make peace, and create evil. I the Lord do 
all these things." - 

The Jews became not only infected by the vicious J 
theology of Persia, but they were induced to imitat& 
the species of worship. Amongst the abominations 
which God revealed to Ezekiel, as perpetrated within 
the holy city and the holy place, was the woral 
the sun — which had early prevailed, and was 
. dominant among the Zoroastrians.* 
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Tlie Peisiao faith, exdivUiig ta aH-fdiiip Pa- 
videncf, and Biil)je(!ling its pn^sHSS to j ii n i n U 
scniptes, donlits, and (emn, — tSmSmg no immi of 
confidence as regard? iIk erib af tbne^ m lk> 
destinies of eternitr, — girnig 10 I 
character of a battle-feW, wbdcii) < 
favourable and nn favourable to good aad viitae, ^ti 
of probleiuancal resultB,— cooU aot stand befcv die 
potent dogma of Mnbanunad — AM dwR- « «■« 
Living God ; and stSi leas eonU it majatani iM 
ground liefbre tlie powofiil flctmitw-. wfaaeti]' Art 
dogma was everywhere eofinctd. The PtniM a»- 
Hon became Mubajntaadatu B«t ft few, man UA- 
fiil than the rest, rather than rrmwi i MJ e ifae ■■■ i ■! i ■! 
iaith, bore for awhilie tlie Getteatam t€ m SfuhaoK 
nmdan persecution. They weie at lenglli fanrA, br 
the preservation of their &itli, lo qnit tluar aaliTr 
shores, and find an asylimi in a fijrcigii laad. That 
land was India. 

They have become oalnralizcd is the eatnitiy, and 
have established small cokmipa m Kvezal pula of 
Western India. Their nnmbcra are ahcmt 5O,0tW. 
They have great influtiirce wherever they leeide— are 
people of much commen^ial enter^irise, aud [w^esa 
mudi intelligeoce. In Bomlaj, many are Itankeis, 
brokers, merchants, wul mechanic*. Their rdigtou 
is contained in writings which are professed to be 
the genuine produetiona of Zoroaster, but which are 
fully proved by the best scholars to be unauthentic. 
These writings are called " Zand Avasta," and an' 'n 
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the" Zand language, which scarcely five of their piiesta J 
can read. 

Temples of costly structure are appropriated ly the! 
Parsis to the safe retention of their sacred fire, origi-l 
nalty brought from Persia. The flame on ita altars has I 
been burning in India trom the time of tlieir landing, i 
kept n\> by the continued uflering of sandal-wood 1^1 
the deluded worshippers. Priests, by their incessant I 
watches, day and night, take care that it be not cstin- 
guished. When the aun first gilds the horizon, and i 
when it is about to sink beneath it — at either time set- 1 
ting forth, in peculiar glory and splendour, the power ( 
and majesty of its Creator — are the Parsis to be seen, i 
in their flowing white robes, bowing before it, even, I 
tu the ground, and offering to it repeated salutations, 
Parsi men and women resort to the banks of rivers, 
and throw flowers and sugar-candy into the water, 
which is with the sun equally an object of worship. In J 
the morning they arc to be found on the thresholds of I 
their liouses, muttering prayers in the original language' f 
of their religion, hut of the meaning of which tliey have \ 
no comprehension. 

This tribe has distinguished itself by opposition to 
the gospeL The conversion of two of its members in 
1839 induced fearful ^vrath, which has not yet ex- , 
pended itself They challenge the attention of the i 
British churches. Their European energy, now e 
pending itself in opposition, qualifies these sons of i 
Elam, when they shall become trophies of Divine 
grace, to become useful Evangelists to the Hindus. 



Bat India is peopled by tribea who challenge an ui- 
tereat in some respects greater tlian that which belongs 
to those already mentioned. The tribes of Jiidah and 
Israel have found protection for their lives, as well as 
secured an asylum for their faith, on the soil of India. 
The eons of Judah are to be found in all the com- 
mercial towns of India. There is a large colony 
of them at Cochin, on the western coast. These are 
supposed to have colonized at some period subsequent 
to the destruction of the second temple. They are 
divided into the " Black Jews " and " White Jews," 
The former are supposed to be the descendants of 
Hindu praselytesj the latter are of pure descent. 

In addition to these is to be found, iu Western India, 
a tribe laying claim to the hallowed name of Israel, To 
them pecuhar interest attaches. They have bc<:n for 
very many centuries (we cannot tell how many) esta- 
blished in India. They call themselyes Beni Israel, — 
literally, "the sons of Israel." They are undoubtedly 
of that ancient house, — either descendants of the ten 
tribes who were taken into captivity by the Assyrian 
monarch, or colonists from among them at some other 
age. They are entirely distinct from the sons of Ju- 
dah : they do not intermarry with them. These people 
were found a few yeara ago in a most degraded state. 
Foreigners had to initiate them into the customs and 
institutes observed universally by the Jews, which they 
had forgotten. Intimately conversant with the Hindus, 
and destitute of instruction in the Oracles of God, they 
were found in a state very nearly approximating to 
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that of the heathen, — ami had m fact (some of ti 
become worshippera of tlie snake and of Giuiputti. 

Tliia tribe has nev«r possessed the bitter animoE 
of the Jew against the religion of Christ ; and i 
prejudice against ChriBtianily is comparatively fi 
Arabic and Cochin Jews seek to rabbmize, and give 
them their traditional ideas. They have received the 
Jewish Scriptures from tbe missionaries, and willingly 
send their children to their schools, where 
taught the truths of "Jestts of Nazareth." Many a 
this tribe are to be found in native regiments oft] 
East India Company. Many are abo settled in v 
lages, and subsist by the preparation of oil. 

A missionary, who takes a deep interest i 
people, writes concerning them, — " Without th 
of the Ijaw, and the traditionary idea of a Ret 
they had sunk low indeed among the nations, and 
were polliited with the worst abominations of the 
heathen. The awful prophecies of Moses had been _ 
fulfilled. The adoption, and the glory, and t 
nant, and the giving of the Law, and the service o 
God and the sanctuary — all had passed away, eve* 
from memory, — and Israel seemed destined to a 
down among the lowest dregs of Hinduism. LigbJ 
already dawns, — alas, how faint 1 But it is the moiH 
ing, and not the evening twilight. The Living Spies 
doin: ia at hand." 

These interesting people may be estimated at fi 
five to eight thousand aoula. 

We might proceed to present to your attention t 
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several classes of Christians, Asiatic and European, 
who have, in recent or very ancient times, made India 
their home, and "become naturalized on its soil. On 
the Malabar coast is a communitj-, whose numljera 
are reckoned at more than 100,000. I refer to the 
Syrian Christians. These, separated for centuries 
from all the chmrclies of the West, yet retained in a 
heathen land their Scriptures and ordinances. When 
the Portuguese vassals of Home first established them- 
selves in India, and became possessed of civil power, 
they employed the terrors of the Inquisition to indnee 
these ancient disciples to pay allegiance to Home, 
The effort failed. The great majority of these Chris- 
tiana resisted all attempts, and are still accessible to 
the efforts of Prote-stants.* 

We might pass on to describe the Portuguese, and 
their numerous converts, who may be reckoned at se- 
veral hundred thousand, who also require the gospel 
at oui Lands. Professing the forms of fiiith thai 
characterize Antichrist, aiid approximating, in tlic 
several rites of tliar worship, to the spirit and detail 
of Hindu idolatries, they cliallenge our efforts to con- 
vert them to a purer faith. 

We niiglit further tell you of the Armenian Chris- 
tians, descendants of the noble families who were forced 
to seek a refiige in the nations of Europe and Asia 
from the rnthless proselytisni of Muliammad. But the 
subject is exhaustless. We have no sooner fixed our 

' The Cliunh Missionary Socielj liai hud n miaBion wlablisheil onuing 
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attention on one class of people, and had our sym- 
[iathies drawn towards them, than another arises, 
and another, till we feel the need of au indefinite 
expansion of intellect to comprehend, and enlarg&- 
ment of heart to embrace, the multiplied objecta that 
challenge our attention. In reviewing them all, we 
are conatrained to remark — 

First. — How ample and diversified ts the sphere af • 
iahour which India presents / Instead of units, we hare 
families ; instead of families, there are tribes ; instead 
of tribes, there are nations; and nations tliemselves 
are congregated together. "Who shall estimate the , 
aggregate of their claims on the British churches ? In | 
India we behold a sphere wherein the boldest spirit 
of enterprise, the mightieet genius, the moat philan- 
thropic feeling, the broadest intellex:t, may find ap- 
propriate exercise. Every peculiarity of taste, every 
ingenuity of thought, every versatility of talent, meets 
with abundant scope. The missionary moves in a 
mass of humanity whicli develops every possible 
phase, and moves in every possible circimistance. 

Commercial and religious causes have brought toge- 
ther several distinct people. And the providence of 
God has thereby placed them on common groimd for 
the reception of the gospel. Instead of the evangelist 
having to go to the respective countries of the different 
national coimuimities, they are brought together on 
one spot. One voice reaches them : one message greets 
them all at the same time. The missionary may, with 
■unwearied patience, teach the aboriginals of India, in 
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tlieir forests, or on tlieir hills, — or guide the devotee to 
thetnie object of devotion, — or make known to the Brali- 
maii the true Brahma, whence he sprang, — or adrail the 
Outcast into tlie familyof God, — or teach the Hindu the 
real Priest, who alone can intercede fur him,— or direct 
the Persian to the true Source of Light, or the Sluham* 
madan to the true Prophet, — and the Syrian, and Ar- 
menian, and Romanist to purer forms of faith than they 
have ever held or practised ;— -or he may make known 
to Israel the Hope of Israel, and to Judah the only Lion 
of its trilie. There is work of quantity enough for all 
the amoxmt of agency which the Church can employ, 
and of diversily enough for all its several kinds. 

We might contrast this sphere with the etr^tened 
ones, in which many men of capacious powere are 
contented to perform a limited circuit. Talents which 
are comparatively lost at home would here find abun- 
dant exercise. 

But we proceed, secondly, to remark respecting this 
sphere, HO ample and diversified, that {I is accessible to the 
Ckureh of Christ. This fact is extraordinary. Xt ia 
unprecedented. No country was ever open in the same 
sense as India is now open to evangelistic labours. 
When the gospel was first preached, the world was 
indeed i^&i to its preachers ; but it was so only ou the 
condition of persecution unto death. The man who 
dared to preach in Rome or Corinth, or Asia Minor or 
Judea, did so with the certainly that "bonds and im- 
prisonment awaited him." No such certainty awaits 
the missionary in India. Were a missionary to go 
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there, imbued with the enthusiastic desire of martyr- 
dom, which characterized the early Christians, he 
woiild certainly not meel the fate he might desire. 
Nor, further, is there at the present time any eqnat, or 
nearly equal, portion of the globe, so accessible as 
India, It is accessible at all points of its geographical 
position — to all the men "whom British chmchea may- 
send, and to all the peacefid measorea they may adopt. 
India is opes. Her loftiest mountains, teeming with 
an aboriginal population, are free to the missionary; 
and if he will, he may dwell there, in a climate far 
remote from tiiat of the Torrid Zone. The hills and 
valleys, and the plains,— the vast tracts populated by a 
rural people, — the sacred cities, resorts of pilgrims, and 
inheritances of Bralmians, — they are accessible. The 
missionary ia protected by the Government. The ban 
which was formerly placed on liia residence in certain 
districts, and on his exertions, has been removed. As 
a Christian, he is there by the command of Christ, Aa 
a Briton, he is there by the sanction and warrant of 
die British Parliament. He can appeal from lawIesB 
violence to British justice. If lie plant, others shall ' 
not reap. K he build, others shall not inhabit. In 
tliis economy God hath made all things new. Nevfflr 
since Muliammad first upraised his crescent, so soon to 
wane, — and uttered liis dogma, so soon to be lifeless, — 
were Muhammadans so accessible to the Truth of Jesus. 
Till recently, death has been the penalty of declaring 
the Sou of God, — or at any rate of converting any to 
Hia faith. Now fifteen millions of Muhammadans are 
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within reach of tlie efforta of tlie Cliristian mission- 
ary. Never till now, since the V^das uttered their 
elementary invocations, or Buddlia imfolded his dark 
aayiugs, were Buddhists or Bratmiaus acceasible to the 
truth. Their confederacies with the civil powers of 
ladia wnuid have 'sccvu^ martyrdom for him who 
should propound a faith so adverse'to them. Now all 
are open. This era in the history of the Church ia 
altogether unprecedented. 

Reverse the picture I have di'awii. Imagine India 
to be shut. Imagine the Mogul dynasty still seated 
on the throne of Delhi, and an imperial edict in force 
prohibiting the tread of the missionary on Indian 
aoQ. Or Portugal still supreme in Indian councils, 
and, with the terrors of the Inquisition, ke^phig the 
Protestant evangelist far from her shores. Or, stiU 
fiirtlier, imagine the unchrietian policy of the British 
Government denouncing imprisonment and death to 
the missionary. Suppose any one of these cases, I 
say, — and ask what would l>e the feeling of the British 
ehurciies ? Oh ! what regrets, what solicitudes should 
we witness, — what a thrill of sympathy with India 
would pervade Christian hearts, ^ what prayer and 
supplication would be offered 1 India closed lo the 
gospel would be the reigning idea in the minda of 
Christians. And seeing that this picture is not true, 
— seeing that neither Asiatic dynasties resist our 
efforts of evangelization, nor Papist powers of Europe 
contest aai taking tiie gospel to India, — should not, 
— oh! should not the Cliureh press forward, with a 
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hi-aveu -kindled zeal, to occupy tbe sphere whicL, in i 
■A wonder- norking Providence, has been opened to 
her? 

Thirdly : thie aphere possesses viany /(wHi'ties jiir 
evangelistic operations. Tlieae serve, in some degree, 
to countervail tlie awful difficulties of a moral charao 
t£r which oppose the evangeliBt. The primary facility 
arises from the civilized state of the people. No lan- 
guage has to be fi-amecL No harbaroiis sounds need 
to be symbolized by a written character. No first 
prineiplea and habits of civilized existence need to be 
inculcated. No elements of religious speech and 
thought need to be created. A language is at hand 
replete witli religioua terms. The mind of a nation 
is already saturated with religious tijought. What is 
needed is the right application of those terms, and the 
right direction of that thought. 

Another facility arises from the affinity of the In- . 
diau languages to each other, and the identity of reli- ' 
^ous thought and system throughout India. From \ 
this circumstance, the labours of missionaries are mu- 
tually available to each other. A missionary refutes 
the Sliastras of the Hindus in one part of India: 
tliat refutation is translated, and available in all the 
other regions. Or he writes an exposition of Chris- 
tianity, which is available in the same way. Hence' | 
there is a virtual multiplication and actual transmis- 
sion of labour. The fruits of one missionary's toil are , 
enjoyed by others. Efforts in one locality diffuse 
themselves through many, and the results become j 




indefinitely multiplied. There is Bcarcely a missioii- 
ary in India wlio, while he ix working for his own 
miasioiij is not Lenefiting those at a very great dis- 
tance from it at the Kime time. 

Add to this, the remarkable tacihties to the trana- 
miaaion of tnitli afforded by the wondering habits wf 
the people. There are few Uindu fiunihes of whom 
some members do not go ou pilgrimage. As om' mis- 
sion stations are much scattered, they exerciae an , 
influence over these pilgrims. A missionary often i 
meets with Hindus who had received tracts, and heard 
the gospel, hundreds of miles distant. The news of 
Christianity are txansmitted from cotmtry to countrj' 
by the natives themselves. 

We proceed to remark, fourthly, im tlte mfliteiUlal 
diaracter of India as a sphere of mvaionary labour. 
Lidia has always possessed a religious influence on 
Asia. It has been emphatically a proselyting country. 
It is impossible fully to estimate the in<lisputable fact, 
that it is the fatlierland of systems which are at the 
present moment professed, in some form or other, by 
four or five hundred millions of the human family. 
It is well known that Buddhism, which originated 
in India, effected mighty conquests in Tartarj', Thibet, 
Siam, Burmah, and China. This fact bespeaks very 
significantly the influence of India. In tiie year 73 
B.C., Java — one of the largest islands — -was civilized 
by a colony of Telinga Hindus, and converted to their 
faith, Eemains of Indian architecture are foimd 
tJiere at the present day. In the fuurtli century, the 
F 5 
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islftnd was found by a Cliinose traveller populated 

by Hindus, or those professing the Hindu religion. 
Tliis fact shows some degree of enterprise. In Borneo 
likewise are found remains of Indian architecture. 

India's peculiar geographical position gives it a 
mighty influence over Asia. Passing over its northern 
frontier, we at once enter into Tartary, or Thibet, or 
even China itself. The ports of India are open to more 
vessels than any other Asiatic port whatever. On the 
east, they are -open to China, and the islands of the 
Archipelago ; and on the west, to AMca, and Arabia, 
and Persia. At the present day, the merchants of India, 
spite of the restrictions of caste and prejudices, are to 
be found on the east coast of Africa, the aliores of 
Arabia, along the Red Sea ; and of Persia, along the 
Persian Gulf, and even as far as the Straits, and China 
itself. There ia every reason to suppose that the 
progress of civilization, and the development of ita 
resources, under the encouragement and stimulus of 
British Government, will yet elevate India above all 
other nations, and immeaaurably add to her influence. 
Arguing on the general principles which have hitherto 
held good in the history of civilization and evangelj- i 
zatiou, we may say that the conversion of India will \ 
be to the other nations as " life from the dead." 

Lastly: the sphere to which me invite your mwi- 
aionary operatumt is an enduring one. Some apherCB 
occupied by tlie Christian Church have been evanes- 
cent ; and tlie results of the labours employed in them 
have been evanescent likewise. Ehot, called the 
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apostle of the American lodlans, preached, and traos- 
lated the Scriptures, in a langnage no longer the 
vehicle of tliought for living men. The tribes whom 
he evangelized have passed away. Brainerd also 
parsned unwearied labours amoDg a pmple now ex- 
tinct. The direct influence of the labours of such 
men has tenninated. No successive geneiaUons have 
sprung up to transmit their eflects to the end of time. 
The tribes are extinct, and the labours are extinct, w 
tar OS regards this earth. Wlio shall contemplate the 
effects of labours in India? When shall they become 
extinct? Tiie mighty natioiu dial have mrrived Aou- 
satids qf years, when will they cease to be ? When 
will their generations pass away, and be no more 
the denizens of this earth ? Compact and organized 
maaaes of society aa are the Hindu people, — with all 
their established social and domestic relationships — 
consolidated through ages, and remaining firm not- 
withstanding every possible political convulsion, — 
when shall they be numbered with the people that are 
no more ? 

If Hindus manifest the phenomenon of a [wople 
preserved from national deatmcrion, notwithstanding 
that, in moral character and religious institutes, they 
have had all the elements of dissolution, — how much 
more shall their generations survive, when they have 
received the preserving elements of a lile-giving feith? 
When shall their refined and copious languages cease 
to convey sentiment from man to man ? When shall 
stereotyped forms of thought ceaae to dwell in tlie 
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bosoma of the multitudinous Indians ? When Hhall 
the Holy Scriptures in their tongues ceaae to lie (Ae 
ejcpressine armies to miUtms? The impression on one 
Hindu mijid, in any given place, is diffused through 
the mass of mind throughout India ; and, in like man-^ 
ner, the impression on one generation will extend itself, 
with increasing force and depth, to the several succeed- 
ing onea, until the end of the world ahall come, and 
the tribes and nationa of India ahall cease to have this 
earth aa a sphere wherein to range. 

Blessed anticipation ! The law of tranamiasion of 
impulses, which has operated for evil with such extra- 
ordinary force in India, aa that it now presents tlie 
resulta of impresaions which origmatcd thousands of 
years ago, shall be wrested out of the hands of Satan, 
and converted into a source of unlimited good ; and 
aa sill has hitherto abounded in succeaaive genera- 
tiona throughout the dark history of India, so shall 
grace much more abound, until— with respect to the , 
whole world — "time ahall be no longer," Amen,] 
and Amen, 




LECTURE ITI. 



THE INWARD AND OUTWARD FORMS OF HIN- 
DUISM REVEALED. 



At the base of tlie Himaleli moantains is a belt of 
land called Terray: it hae been designated " tlie Val- 
ley of Death." At periodical acaaons the hcavj- rains 
from the moimtatns convert it into a swamp, and the 
tropical heat covers it w-ith the rankest vegetation. 
Dense vapours are exhaled from the coimpting ma^. 
The atmosphere tliai created is cliarged with every 
element of death. Instinctively, the very animals 
depart from the deathly scene. The few hnman inha- 
bitants fly to other districts. It is said, that in the sea- 
son subsequent to tlie rain, not a soimd is to be heard . 
in the dreary regions. The forests utter no echo of a 
living creature. All is awful silence — the stillness 
of death. Were we called, to represent the spiritual 
state of India by a physical emblem, we should choose 
this scene. The parts entirely correspond. Moiat soil, 
humid atmosphere, and tropical heat, axe not more 
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favonralile to the production of a luxuriant vegetation, 
than are the several qualities of the Hindu mind, and 
the ctrcuniHtances which surround it, to the production 
of religious BysteniB. 

The metaphysical resources, the plastic energies, 
the fertility of imagination, the faculties of invention, 
and the capacities of adaptationj which must have ex- 
isted in the Hindu mind, in order to frame and propar- 
gate such religions, astonish us. The results which 
tliey have worked out are aach as to afflict every l>ene- 
volcnt mind. The mass of Hindu society has become 
the "valley of death." In it nothing really good — 
nothing spiritual can live. India is emphatically tlie 
land wherein "all hfe dies, and death hves." Foul 
conceptions, depraved sentiments, rank imaginations, 
corrupt desires of the flesh and of the mind, vegetate 
in profuse abundance in the soul of the Hindu, They 
are perpetually exhaling pestilential vapours. Those 
who breathe the vapours die. 

India, as the sphere of human apostasy from God, m 
altogetJier unparalleled. It is distinguished among the 
nations as the storehouse of religions, — all of them 
godless in principle, and corrupt in practice. No land 
whatsoever, nor all lands united, have produced a . 
rehgious impression so broad — so deep on the Eastern 
world, as India has done. Her peoplff have forged 
the chains of a spiritual bondage now worrt by one- 
half of the whole human family. Brahmanism holds 
more than a hundred milhons in bondage. Buddh- 
ism, which is a metaphysical modification of that 
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syatem, holds four hondretl millions in the aame 
bandage. India has been a grand einparitutt wbeooe 
corrupt religions have been conveyed Xo aerentl guts 
of Asia. China, Siam, Burmah, Tartary, X<-|«1, 
Thibet, have received their syatema from this wonder- 
ful country. If Satan have a pandenionitun on euthf 
it will be found in India. 

It may be doubted whether there ever was a oovn- 
try under heaven more closely the type of hell than 
India, — whether Satan ever had a seat more deeply- 
fixed, and more widely extended, than he has here, — 
whether he baa ever been able to emjdoy tn defence 
of his kingdom eervanta more faithful, and more like 
to liimself, than he has at his (rammons in tliis land 
of evil, — whether he ever vriclded a more divcnnficd 
and efficient instrumentality than he has at this toue, 
and in this place, ready to bis hand. On all the cus- 
toms, ceremonira, and institntea of India — civil, domes- 
tic, and religious— are imprinted the broad supertsoip- 
tion and image of the " God of this world." Rome 
boaat«d of having civilized the barbarous. England 
likewise boasts of having given laws and literature to 
a great part of the population of the globe. India 
can triumphantly glory in having given religion to 
almost all the lands under the sun. She enjoys the 
gad pre-eminence of havingj from a remote antiquity, 
produced forms of faith more fortified by reasonings, 
more attractive by blandishments, and more potent in 
tbeii influence, and dominant in the masses of biuuaii 
aodety, tlian any others which have ever deluded 
mankind. 
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HistoricaUy, the religion of the Hindu is not 

system, but a tmiUitude of systems so hlentied with i 
other as to asstivie the character of unity. It is 
congeries of every heterogeneous element which' ever 
found a birthplace in the mind of man. It ia the 
centre to which converges every idea false in reason, 
monstrous in conception, incongruous in proportion, 
lawless in speculation, and immoral in character. 
Some of its elements may be traced back to a period 
antecedent to the dominion of the Brahmane ; others 
are to be referred to a very recent age. Some are taught 
by the Brahmans, or sanctioned by tliem ; others are 
in opposition to the Brahmanical system. Some are 
of universal, others of IoimI influence. Some are 
founded on the V^das, which issued from the mouth 
of Brahma, and to rescue which from destruction 
the deity himself became incarnate ; others are con- 
tained in the Purfinaa, which treat of gods, giants, 
boars, and fishes, sun and rivers, and furnish systems 
of geography and other sciences, with an equal assump- 
tion of Divine inspiration. Some elements of Hin- 
duism have originated in the spontaneous suggestions 
of mitutored minds, — or are the refinements of meta- 
physics, — or have issued from the workings of a 
less imagination, — or are the distortions of ti-aditional 
facts, and the corruptions of traditional truths. All 
of them, how heterogeneous and imperfectly amalga- 
mated soever, are kept together by the potent princi- 
ples of evil, with which they are imbued, and their 
close adaptation to corrupt humanity. The gross and 
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Uie refined — the iDaterial and tlie spiritual — ai'e all 
blended together. Like the Ganges, wlioae capacifnis 
waters, flowing into the sea, hold every heterogeneous 
aubatance in solution washed from tiie varied surface 
of mote than a thousand miles, — this mighty system 
holds in solution all heterogeneous elements of human 
thought, and rites and practices of corrupt religion. 
The Asiatic mind scorns tLe order and harmony of 
principles vrith which the more rigid intellect of the 
European cannot dispenee. Like the paintings pour- 
trayed on the temples of Hindus, in which men and 
angels, gods and demons, elephants and birds — many- 
headed, many-handed, many-weapon ed — are commin- 
gled in strange confusion, — there are inscribed on the 
Hindu intellect and imagination all things new and 
old, known and imknown, ethereal and gross, har- 
monious and conflicting. In that conglomerate form 
Hinduism cannot but command attention. Wiiilst 
we abhor, we are astonished at its woiidcrful capa- 
cities, and its extensive adaptations. The mind de- 
lighting in abstractions derives enjoyment from its 
contemplation. The soid revelling in the forms of 
imagination here finds an appropriate sphere. Sensi- 
bilities grossly animal, sensual, devilish, discover in 
it an equal capacity to minister to them. The active 
find in Hinduism abundant employment : the indolent 
meet with abimdant quiescence. Its forms and de- 
velopments are as Protean and shifting as tlie several 
caprices and vagaries of humanity can render necea- 
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Morally, Ilinduism may be considered as a g 
effort of the Imiiian rainii on an unparalleled act 
and extending tlirougli tliouaaiids of years — to work j 
oat some great result. It is important to understand', ] 
what that effort w, and what result it contemplatea. Wo? I 
ask tlien, — la Hinduism an eSbrt of man to find otlt, ] 
God ? or ia it an effort to separate himself from him ? 

Some have considered this religion as indicative of- ' 
earnest dcBires on the part of its disciples to know the 
true God. Its abstrMtiotiJi, and definitions, and distino- 
lions — its problems and theorems — in their view, be- 
speak the honest efforts of the soul to attain the. 
knowledge of the Creator. Pantheism, polytheism,! 
and even idolatry, are, in the apprehension of audLi I 
writers, only the several outward forms in which the.t ] 
human mind expresses its sense of distance &oni God^ I 
and desire to approximate to him. 

They view all the popular rites and ceremoniesj r ] 
though ever so corrupt, but as illustrations of an earned' 1 
desire to please God. They regard Hinduism as sa: ] 
innocent error, and deem it as magnificent as errone- 
009, They esteem it as the best approximation to 
genoine religion which the unaided powers of thfi' ] 
Hindas can make, rather tlian a depravation of it by- 
the lying forms of superstition. Hinduism is to them 
like an orb, eccentric indeed in its movements, but 
in its very eccentricity revolving round its true and 
proper centre. 

This view is not scriptural. Hinduism is not thef 1 
effort of the soul to seek after God, but a stmggkjj 
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to kee.p aloof from Him. Hmduisni iMustratea not the 
tendency of man towards God, but his tendency /rem 
Him. It is not the embodiment of known truths, but 
the suppression of them. It is not the voice of a 
mighty eountry saying to Godj " Where art thou?" — 
it is rather the utterance of diaaifection, " Depart from 
u8," The Hindus do not seek God, " if haply they 
may find him ;" they rather " stumble at noonday as 
in the night." 

Hinduism ia the grand working out, on an unprece- 
dented scale, and throughout succesaive generations, of 
the grand problem, — How far shall humanity depart 
from the Divinity who created it ? It is the outward 
embodiment of the atheistic principle which lay 
couched ui tlie heart of the fool, " There is no God." 
The multiplied devices of Hinduism are not bo many 
strivings and groanings after God, but strugglings of 
the soul to 'jet rid of God,— -not the attempts to gra- 
vitate towards a known centre, but to remove itself 
farther and further from tlie range of its attractive 
and benign influence. 

Hinduism owes its origin, not to ignorance, — not to 
the weakness of unaided reason, — not to the intellec- 
tual difficulties which attend on things and beings 
beyond tlie range of sense ; but to an ungodly hearty 
— a heart tiiat hnga to he without God, and t/iat hates 
Qod. In its renewed attempts to avoid the conviction 
of the truth,— in its wilful rejection of it, when it 
has been luiderstood, — in its bold efforts to justiiy 
known errors, and to confute known truths, — in its 
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assent fix>m all classes of Hindus, — an assent not of 
courtesvj nor of apathy, but evincing real concep- 
tions of the trutlis assented to. Although those truths 
may be in direct opposition to all they hold precioiM I 
in tbeir mytSiologyj and may condemn every action of 1 
their daily life, — yet are the people forced, in spite 
of themselves, to set their seal to the trtith of the 
doctrine, and the correctness of the precept. 

When charged with polytheism, the Hindus fre- 
quently endeavour to prove, by simdry illustratione, 
that they worship only one God. When cliargcd 
vrith c^tI, they prove that evil to be good. Hence 
it is evideut they have conceptiona of truth and righ- 
teotisness, far transcending the forms of faith and 
practice corrent among them. By aeeking to har- 
monize their errors and unrighteousness with those 
conceptions, tliey afford strongest evidence that the J 
light of pi-imeval ages has not been extinguished* I 
within them — that the original perceptions of the | 
human mind have not been wholly obscured. 

These traditional elements have preserved India 
from destruction : they have raised barriers to the 
destructive tendencies of their mythology : tliey have 
proved the salt which has kept society from becoming 
a corrupt mass. The tendency of the religion of 
the Brahmans is to disorganize society — ^to move hu- 
manity from its very centre — to make asceticism and 
mysticism paramount over all socialities and family 
relationships. These moral convictions have pre- 
vented the utter corruption of the whole mass of 
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mind, and the ntter confounding of all moral distins-- 1 

tiona, which would certainly liave ensued, had the I 
religion of the Bralimana exercised an unrestrained 1 
control. 

Like the grand Carriers of the physical world to 
physical hostile agencies, these have proved monj i 
barriers to the spread of utter atheism and unmingied ] 
iniquity. In this way they have preserved India. ^ I 
is yet a civilized country, with towns and village*, I 
with domestic and social circles and relatiouahipa,. I 
from no other reason than that God has not allowed, I 
to pass from its people those fundamental principles of 1 
knowledge requisite to the very sustentation of sod- < 
ety, God lias left not himself without witness in tJ 
operations of nature ; neither has he left the eter 
principles of moral truth without their testimony u 
the heart of man. 

L Were we to judge of the Hindu from these con- 
victions, we might pronounce him to have faith in one J 
Godj and to entertain a sense of his moral govern- 
ment. We might say tliat he had right ajiprehen- 
sions of good and evil — of reward and punishment^ I 
and was desirous of securing the one, and avoiding I 
the other. But such a judgment would he altogether 
false. Tiie convictions to which we have alluded are 
faint and inoperative in the mind of the Hindn : they 
are sometimes entirely clouded and concealed from 
view. Whatever just conceptions the Hindn has of ■ 
God, and of spiritual verities, are hut conceptioi 
they may be said to he in the mind, rather than toj 
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belong to it,— to float about in the regions of the intel- 
lect, rather than to settle down as constituent parts of 
the intellectual being: they ate there more as God' a 
witnesses against man, than real practical instructors 
of man — controlling his actions, and moulding his 
character. These original conceptions are found in 
more or less distinctness, in proportion to the depra- 
vjley of the mind which entertains them. When it is 
sensualized and imbrated in idolatry, thej are found 
in the faintest degree. In cases of extreme debase- 
ment — -which are, alas ! numerous — they seem to have 
for ever passed away frona the mind in which they 
had found a short and unwelcome lodgement. We 
now therefore revert to the inquiry, — Wliat are the 
living, actuating, and pervading sentiments of the 
Hindu, respecting those grand momentous subjects 
with wliich he is perpetually conversant? What are 
the objects of his creed? What sentiments frame' 
his character, direct his life, and sliape his destinies ? 
There are two primary sources of the religious sen- 
timents of the Hindus — Metapkyaici and Mi/^iolog^, 
The former is the sphere wherein his intellect finds 
exercise: the latter is the sphere wherein Itis imagina- 
tion ranges. We shall treat of both in detail. 

I. — Metapjijfsics. The habits of the- Hindu mind 
are eminently metaphysical. A Hindu peasant 
wiU utter a metaphysical dogma without any con- 
sciousness of its abstruseness, ^Theorems, in the 
elaboration of wluch our northern metaphysiciana 
would expend a volume, are asdoms with the Hindu. _ 
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Even the illiterate are fond of abstractions and specu- ■ 
lations. 

The metaphysical mind, destitute of any abiding 
standard of truth, works out some striking results. 
Possessing no grand central truth, around which its 
powers may expatiate, — no definite starting point aofa 
ultimate termuius to which it may direct its energies, 1 
— it is absolutely bewildered by the multiiarious pheiWK-^ 
meua wliich the nniveree pveaenta. Matter and spirit , 
develop themselvea in innumerable forma and varie- 
ties. Existences are countless — their qualities diverse 
—their offices midtifonu. Wliat are the nature, origin, 
and end of al! these things? Wliat existence is ori- 
ginal? What is derived? What dependent ? What 
independent? Or is there any distinction between 
them ? The 3evejal enerjgics and influences of nature I 
are beyond computatioiL The sphere of their range 
transcends imagination. How may they be claaaified? ' 
To what departments of agency do they belong? — 
Such are the questions wliich suggest themselves. 

Alas ! there is no Bolution — ^no keystone is afforded 
to the fabric of the universe. Beings and principles 
now harmonize, and now conflict with each otlier. 
The phenomena that are manife-sted are now parallel, 
now diverging. How can they be classified? how 
defined? The mind endeavours to reduce them to ■ 
order. It .is overwhelmed by the effort. All is mya^ J 
tery! Th:e-mind is agonized to solve it. How may^ 
it do 80? * There is one way; by resolving all < 
isteuces into one, and considering the multifariool 
o 2 
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phenomeoa of the universe to be the devclopmenta of 
one substance. Perpetually warring, and jarrmg, and 
clashing elements are hereby converted into one har- 
mony. There is but one substance, one origin, one 
end. The universe is one. Mind and matter are one. 
That one is God. Here is the ultimatum of wisdom 
— the f«nninating point to which metaphysics conduct 
the mind. The elaboration of the intellect can pro- 
duce no system grander or more feasible. Its name is 
Pantheism. The universe is the Deity. Tlie Deity 
ia the imiverse. Whatever w, is God. All that takes 
place is the development of that one Being. Pantheism 
assumes several forms in India, according to the mind 
which embraces it, and the object for which it is em- 
braced. Its modifications are different in the minds ] 
of the literate and iUite.rate ; but it essentially exists in 1 
a countlesa number of souls. Its highest form is thus 



1. There is no external universe. The sentient 
beings who are supposed to have existence, and their 
80-calIed perceptions, are like illusions,— the illusions 
of the Great Dreamer. That dreamer is the Divinity. 
When that dreamer shall awake, these illusions will 
cease, and the so-caUed creation will vanish. This is 
Pantheism in its most elaborate fonn ; and as such it 
is embraced by the most literate. Still it is found 
more or less among the common people ; Mid the mis- 
sionary may be frequently reminded that what he ia ' 
preaching is vanity, — for all that we see, or hear, or do, 
ia equally an illusion. 
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2. Spirit and matter are identical, and form the 
very substance of the Deity. All that exists is but 
the same Divinity (Bralim) under divera forms. 
Wliat we call creation is but the expansion of that 
Deity from its original contraction of an impercep- 
tibly minute point ; and the contraction again of the 
Hamc Being to its original dimensions will be the 
annihilation of the world. Hence all that is, 13 God. 
There is no existence but God, Ab water exists in 
sohd and liquid states, or in an attenuated form, and 
yet remains the same, so the Godhead exists in all the 
forms of animate and inanimate existence — of vege- 
tables, minerals, animals,- — but is one and the same. 
As the mighty tree is but the expansion of an original 
germ, — and as its leaves, fruits, stems, are diverse from 
each other, and more so from the massive trunk,— so 
the universe is but the expansion of the one God ; and 
men, angels, &c., are but the leaves and fruits, dil- 
fering from each other and the Godhead; — yet all 
one and the same. 

3. All spirit in the miiverse is essentially one; and 
that one is the Divine and Eternal Spirit. It may be 
called soul, or life, or spirit; but it is one and the 
same. The life of the vegetable, the reptile, tlie beast, 
the fish, the man, the angel, is Divine. 

This pantheistic dogma is not merely to be found 
in the pages of tlie Sanscrit Scripture, — it pervades the 
mass of Hindu society. It is an article of creed with 
millions who never heard the Shastras. It is conge- 
nial to the heart of the multitude. It has found its 
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way occasionally even among the rode population, 
who liave never lieen formally instructed hy tLe 
Brahmana, It mixes itself np with their religions 
tltoughts and conversation. The Hindu mind is sa- 
tm-atcd with the principle of Pantheism. Ideas of 
the universe and ideas of God are very intimately 
blended in every day's thoughts and life. The Crea- 
tor and creation are to them not two definite existences; 
but so closely interwoven as not to be distingoished. 
Here then you have an insight into the Ilindu mind. 
He cannot distinguish between Giod and man — the 
Creator and the creature. All he sees is an unfathom- 
able mysteiy. He believes a Divinity. Wliat that 
Divinity is, he knows not. It may be the ground he 
treads on. It may be tiie grain he eats. It may be 
the water he drinks. It may be the air he inhales. 
It may be the scorpion which stings, or the serpent 
which bites. The Hindu agricultmist knows not 
whether the soil he ploughs ap be not a part of Deity, 
or the worm that is cut asunder by the iron. The 
goldsmith knows not whether the metal which he 
solves in the fire be not a part and portion of an etei- 
nal Divinity. The labourer, who lays his axe to the 
root of a tree, knows not whether he be not cutting 
down a portion of the Godhead. 

These theoretical ideas embody themselves in action. 
The Hindu refuses to cut down the tree; or, if he does 
so, it is with a wounded conscience. He aaya, "All 
life is one," The Hindu passes by the noxiouB ver- 
min, or the venomous scoi-pion, without molesting it, J 
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saying, "All life ia one." He shrinks in horror ftom 
taking away any of the forms of animal life ; and the 
expression wherewith lie justifies his conduct ia, "All 
life is one." 

Pantheism, to support itself, converts the universe 
into a storehouse of arguments, and makes Bverything 
furnish talae analogies and illustrations. The glorious 
sun, reflecting its image in ten thousand streams, yet 
remaining one and the same, — the mighty Ganges, 
whose numerous streams detach themselves from the 
main body, — the vegetable world, — all are laid, by 
this system, under contribution to furnish corrobora- 
tive arguments. 

If we look at this pantheistic sentiment in its 
theoretical bearings, it is — 

1. A virtual negation of the existence of Gfod. 

The pantheist cannot but say in his heart, "There is 
no God." He either views everything that is as God, 
or he considers the Divine Essence as so intimately 
blended with all tilings, as that they for all purposes 
of worship are identical. In either cose he denies a 
real Divinity. The essence of God is indivisible. 
Pantheism divides it into infinitesimal portions. The 
nature of God is unsusceptible of imperfection, change, 
impmity, or auffering. This system makes it subject 
to a!L these things. It is tlieret'ore atheistic. Deity, 
in being multiplied into parts and sections, is annihi- 
lated. A Godhead, the attributes of which are iden- 
tical vnth those of ourselves, and of the objects which 
suiTOund us, is no Godhead at all. 
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2. It nollifies the relationships between the creature 
luid Creator, and all corresponding obligations. 

God ia a creator, producing matter and mind out of 
nothing. This syatem would make him to be, in his 
own essence, the verjr material out of which all things 
ftxist. He is at the same time, according to the dic- 
tion of Shastraa, the framer and framework— the potter 
and the clay — the builder and the material. He is the 
master and the servant— the teacher and the taught 
— ^the father and the child — the governor and the 
governed — the puniaher and the punished — the author 
irf euffering, and the subject of it. Thus is God 
virtually annihilated, and all just sentiments towards 
him from his creatures aje annihilated also. The 
universe ia its own product — its ovm cause — its own 
original and end. No moral govemnaent can exist. 

3. Tile Pantheism of India denies all moral dis- 
tinctions. 

Tbe philosophical Hindus take pleasure in this 
deniaL Good and eivil, righteous and imrighteous, 
are with them identical terms. The tilings they re- 
present are one and the same. In one of the most 
sacred dtiea of India, an assembly was convened to 
witness a public discussion between learned Brah- 
mans and two missionaries. The upholdera of Hin- 
dmsin put forth their most valiant championB. The 
missionary asked, " How can sin be removedV" The 
answer which the concentred wisdom of ages, speak- 
ing in their Brahmanical representative, put forth, was, 
" Are not good and evd one and the same thing?" 
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The highest wisdom of the philosopliers is to discern 
no difference between good and evil, light and dark- 
ness. To distinguish these things is, with them, the , 
work of ignorance and prejudice ; to confound them 
is that of wisdom and iiiteUectual fi'eedom. 

4. When the pantheistic sentiment does allow of 
moral distinctions, it refers all evil to tlie Deity. It 
says Grod is the only being — the only agent; and 
therefore ain is his product. What we call evil ia 
only one development of the Deily. Hence when 
man speaks, though it be words of abomination, it is 
the Divine Spirit speaking in him ; when he acta, 
though it be in deeds of iniquity, it is the Divine 
Spirit acting in him; and when he dies, it in the 
Divine Spirit wliich withdraws from one particular 
organization to inhabit and pervade another form, more 
or less dignified. Whatever evil man doea is Divine 
evil, — whatever guilt attaches to him is Divine, — 
whatever hia past career of crime, it is that of God, 
— whatever his future destiny, it ia the destiny of 
God. The Divine Being is the source of all the 
virtues which adorn the world, and of all the vices 
which dishonour it. Purity and impurity, chastity 
and imcleannees, truth and falsehood, love and hatred, 
pily and cruelty, the benevolence of an angel, and the 
malevolence of a fiendj flow from one common source 
— the Divinity. 

This is a principle which moulds the language of 

the Hindus, and pervades their fanuliar conversation. 

It vitiates their consciences, and often deadens their 

a 5 
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tnonil sensibilities. They liabitually ascribe all their 
•fin* to God, — tliey never take the blame on them' 
seKfts. Tlic liar dofeuds binisolf thus, — " God made 
me tell n lie," The thief niakea the same excuee. 
Aguin and again I have heard it argued that Dinrder 
and iillier crimes are done at the instigation of God. 
The miasiouary charges the people with sin, and asks, 
" What answer will you give to Grod?" They reply, 
" We cannot do anything — not even move onr limbs — 
without God. He is the universal agent in us and 
by us. We are immovable, but as he moves us, — 
incapable of speech, but as he opens onr lips. The 
evil therefore which we do is to be attributed to lum."' 
Others also will make the i^ame excuse for a culprit, | 
saying, "God gave him such an understanding." 
The condemned felon dies, charging God with the 
murder for which he is executed. 

If we look at the practical workings of the pan- 
tlieidtic sentiment, we find that — 

1. It induces the worship of ike several parts of the 
material universe. God is everything, and everything 
is God. Everything therefore is a legitimate object 
of worship. 

But a selection must be made. Those objects wliich 
- transcend the rest, either iu the glory with which they 
strike the aenaes, or impress the imagination, or kin- 
dle emotion, or in their capacity to minister to human 
wants, are considered as specially Divine. Does the 
sun dazzle with its beams ? Does it warm and fractily j 
tlie earth? It is Divine, Hindus bow down to it. 
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Doea the silvery moon liglit up the darkness of the 
niglit? It is Deity. The spacious and spangled 
firmament is also a portion of Divinity, and is wor- 
shipped as such. Does the mighty river flow with 
a majestic course throughout their land, — now the 
parent of benevolence, as it allows the creature, for 
his several purposes, to use freely its eshaustlesa 
streams, — and now the parent of destruction, as it 
sweeps away, with an LrresiBtible torrent, banks, trees, 
and even villages that may oppose its coiu-ae ? It ia 
Divine; and Hindus throw their offeriugs into it. 
Does the earth yield fruit to the sower, and bread to 
the eater, be.aring on its surSice tlie food of millions? 
It is Divine. Homage is paid to it, and saurifices are 
offered. The gentle zephyrs and the stormy wind — 
the unseen and potent energies of nature — all things 
and all qualities are worshipped. If the missionary, 
in the name of Jehovah, call the people off from this 
worship, they look on him with nothing less than 
astonishment, and with doubts of his own piety of 
feeling. They answer, " Why should we not worsliip 
such an object? — it is.Grod. If it were not God, how 
could it be so glorious — how so beneficial to man? 
If it is not Grod, what is it?" 

2. The paniheiatk sentiment kiuh to the thification 
and worsh^ of man. 

The Shastras plainly say, " Every one, on Laving 
lost all sell-consideration (?'. e. consciousness of indi- 
viduality), may speak as assuming himself K> be the 
Supreme Being." In harmony with this statement, 
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iniuiy Hindus deiiy themaelTes, and claim worship. 
They assert with apparent confidence, if not genuine 
conviction, that they are eBsentiaUy God. 

Such aasertion meets with the credence of multi- 
tudea Frequently have I been interrupted, when 
talking to the people respecting the true God, by 
some one of my hearers drawing attention to himself ■ 
by language such as this,- — "Who is it that apeaka? f 
It is not I, but God. My voice is that of God. What 
need of hearing about any other God? That which 
speaks and moves in me ia God. I am G^d." Or, by 
a similar mode of argumeut, they have addreaaed me, 
and said, '" You need not read to us from anything 
written. Your voice ia the voice of God. Your words 
are the words of God. In listening to you, we listen 
to God." Or they have .said one to another, " To-day 
we have seen God: we need seek him no longer." 

A missionary accosted a professed holy man thus, 
— "Whom do you worship?" He replied, "God." 
"Who is God?" said he. The Fakeer (a worship- 
per of Shiva) arose from his seat, laid his left hand 
npon his breast, pointed vrith his right to hea^-en, 
and, fifting up his eyes, said, " I worship God, the 
eternal, the infinite, omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient, — the holy, just, and righteou3,^the Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth : he it is whom I worship." 
The missionary says, " I rejoiced at this sublime de- 
claration ; and wishing ta hear those beautiful words i 
once more, I repeated my question, ' And who is that J 
adorable Being whom you worship?' The Fake«r.| 
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pointed to himaelf, and replied, ' I am he — he that 
speaks in me : I am that Being: I am a part of him: 
I am he.'"* 

Thus does man, under the intoxicating fumes of this 
philosophy, delude himself. He ia himself his own 
original and end. He cannot worship a higher than 
himself. He cannot adore a greater. He cannot 
find perfection more absolute than that of his own 
soul. He is literally a God to himself. Here is the 
quintessence of wisdom. Every man mates his own 
apotheosis. The same individual is the worshipper 
and the worshipped. 

3. Pantheism leade to a mystic ascetiaism. 

Man, says the Hindu, is not diatiQct fixtm the Deity. 
He only deludes himself in supposing that he is. Let 
him shake off this delusion. Let Lim assert his own 
true nature. How is it to be done ? How can a con- 
scious individuality he exterminated? How can a 
conscious identification with Deity be induced? By 
what arduous process can man, apparently so remote 
firom God, both in nature and attributes, attain to 
such a height as that he may say, "I am God?" A 
mystic asceticism alone solves the inquiry. It says, 
" Whilst in the world, and of the world, — whilst con- 
versant with it by yonr external senses, — you will still 
retain this sense of individuality. Leave the world. 
Be isolated. Sustain no relationships. Gratify no 
sense. Receive no impressions ftom without. Know 
nothing, — think of nothing',— feel nothing of the illu- 
sory scene around yon. Turn your thoughts within. 

' Leupolt'a India. 
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Meditate. Appreliend your true nature. Aacend 
Diviuity. If aense oppose you, mortify it — kill it." 
The Hindu obeys thig voice, lie retires into tlie 
tliickest foreats. He avoids all companionship. He 
seeta quiescence. Separated from humanity, he seeka 
Divinity. By destroying the one within him, he seeks 
to posseaa the other. The sounds of external nature j 
become ongrateful. They break up his Divine quieti 
The calla of pLysical instincts still more barasa and ' 
disturb. To destroy them, he endures torments. The 
issue of all is, that he becomes insane. With neither 
thought in his brain, nor feeling in his heart, he be- 
comes in every sense — a wretch. Behold him, ye j 
admirers of Pantheism 1 ye adorers of mystic creeds! ' 
The Hindu mystic, desirous to attain to Divinity, sinks 
below humanity, lie becomes, as far aa may be, 
divested of its outward forms, and loses its inward 
qualities. 

To sum up all, the Pantheism of India excludes all 
recognition of an independent Creator and Giovemor 
of the universe. It subverts all relations between 
the creature and the Creator. It destroys all reve- i 
rence — abrogates all worship. The ends for which 
the imiverse was created become perverted, — the use 
of all objects becomes abused. Instead of being the 
ministers to man, they become his lords. Instead of , 
being reflections of the glory of God, they become i 
distinct gods. Instead of leading the mind to God, 
they become the terminating points in which the 
mind centres. I 
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■The spirit of Pantheiam mars the tiniverae of God. 
It is tlie unhappy refuge of Uie Hindu mind, from its 
conviction of a Deity ou the one hand, and a repug- 
nauce to that Deily on the other. The Hindu cannot 
Bhake off the impression that tliere is a God. He seeks 
to nullify it ; he does so by- identifying Him with the 
universe. In doing this, he plunges into the depths of 
a virtual atheism. 

n.^We now proceed to draw your attention to the 
Myiftology of the Hindus. 

A metaphyBical religion is not adapted to the mul- 
titude. The reasoninga of the mind soon find a Emit; 
and their deductions do not charm the imagination, 
nor add attractiona to the scenes of daily life. Pan- 
theism afforda food to the intellect, but not to the sen- i 
suous part of human nature. The people therefore i 
demand another element of religion, — one which shall 
attract fancy, dazzle by its LriUiancy, astonish by its 
wonders. This element is to be furnished by mytho- 
logy. Abstract entities, and c[ualitie3, and forms, shall 
give way to the material objects of a Pantheon. The 
elaborations of intellect are duU and heavy. The evo- 
lutions of fancy have more influence on the aenanous 
susceptibilitiea of the multitude. The philosophy of 
an intellectual people may be pantheistic, but their 
practical religiou must be mythological. 

Let U3 therefore glance at tlie genius of the Hindu 
mythology. 

s presumption is one of its moat striking features. 
It seizes and appropriates the several parts of God's j 
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universe, aa though thi;y were plajtliiiigs i 
solely for the sports of its fancy. Metapliyaica re 
the world to nothing. Mythology does the aame tl 
by diveating everything of its greatness and heauty. 
ll lays under contribution all histDry, science, and 
literature, to give attestation to its own creations. It 
explains all the phenomena of the universe in a way I 
to harmonize witli its own conceptions, and illustrate ] 
them. There is no height which it will not seek to 
reach, nor depth which it will not try to iathoni. To 
it, all auhlimity is on ft level — all mystery ia clear. 
The appearances of the heavena and tlie eai-th, — the 
failing star, the waxing and waning moon, the wan- 
dering planets and the fixed stars, the eclipses, the J 
volcano and the earthquake, the revolution of thsi 1 
tides,; — these, and all other august phenomena, axe 
solved by Hindu mythology, in a manner suited to 
establish ita own integrity. 

The IMPIETY of thb presumption is appalling. It 
intrudes on the domain of God. It usurpa hia pre- 
rogatives. It createa moral distinctions which he Las 
not made, and confounds those he has made. It , 
creates new sins: it aboUahes real ones. It ci 
new virtues and charities, and roots out those which. \ 
may exist. It inatitutea artificial expiations : it ex- 
cludes tJie true. More than all, it seeks to erect in 
man a new conscience, that may render fealty to ita 
decrees. 

What vfiU not Hindu mythology dare to do? It. 
makes and nnmakes, blesses and curses, abases and, 1 
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exalta, according to ite own impions fancies. It sub- 
stitutes aenaeless rites for Bubstantial virtaea, and 
exacts unnumbered expiations for fictitious sins. It 
converta the Hiudu into & crouching elavCj whose 
body and soul are equally lUkder subjection to fantastic 
rules. By its prohibitions, extending to erery volition 
and movement, it reduces him to a state wherein it is 
impossible for him not to ain, and spreads snares so 
thick around hia path, that lie cannot but fall. In this 
way Hindu mythology seats itself in the place of Grod, 
and says, " I am God." 

Hindu mythology is likewise distinguished by an 
unparalleled licentiousneaa. It deseci'ates the pure, de- 
grades the lofty, and makes everything wanton and 
filthy. The stars of heaven, before its desecrating 
touch, cease to shine. The aun is extinguished. The 
moon gives no light. It attaches to all that is beaa- 
tifid and gorgeous in nature— abominable myths, or 
applies filthy analogies. It hides the beauties of the 
world by the [Mlluted garment wrought from the 
looms of a lustful fancy, which it throws over it. 
What Gofl has made to be a significant memorial of 
his glory, becomes, from the associations of mytho- 
logy, a memento of some polluting fact or circum- 
stance — an emblem of some mystery of iniquity. 
Hindu mythology leaves no spot in the wide world 
pmre — no space in the blue heavens clean. Within its 
sphere, all beauty becomes hideous, all glory base, all ' 
purity defiled. Never was a curse more withering — 
never a blast more pestilential— than that of this fotd 
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demon, firatbom of hell. Its horrible abominationa \ 
dare not be uttered. 

Especially is the wild licentiousneBB of thia mytho- 
logy manileated in the character of the divinities which 
it creates. Such is the ccmstitution of the mind, and 
such the framework of human society, that man can- 
not, and dare not act out his depravity. But what 
he dare not tu^, he cau think ; and mythology affords 
hira scope for embodying those thoughts in living 
agents. What he dare not he in himself, he can 
attribute to the objects Ms depraved fency createa. 
Hia own actual conduct is subject to numerous re- 
straints ; but hia power of conception of forms of 
evil, and of creating the objects in whom these 
conceptions shall be embodied, is unlimited and un- 
restrained, 

ilythology is, then, the sphere for a depraved ima- 
gination and a godless heart. He can raise up from 
the stormy deep of hia own tumultuous and lawless 
imaginations a monster — such as he dare not be, 
and such as the world would not tolerate; and he can 
invest that monster with the attributes of Divinity. 
He can create an object more base, more thoroughly 
degraded, than is compatible with the conditions of ( 
existence, even in thia fallen world ; and that object 
be can make his God. He then proceeds to adore 
and worship. Henceforth he may go on to sin ; for in 
' BO doing he will but imitate his Deity. He may sink . 
in lower depths of depra^^ity ; for in so doing he but ] 
risea to the heights of Divinity. This is a juat state- 
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ment and vien" of mythology ; and were it not that 
the reatrainta which Gtod has placed on human action 
cannot be utterly removed, mytliology would long 
since have deprived the world of all goodness, purity, 
and happiness. 

AU these remajks apply with emphaaia to the goda 
of the Hindu mythology. Its creations are imper- 
Bonationa of wickedness. "Whatever qualities may 
degrade the possessor, and invest with moral infamy, 
those are unblushingly predicated by tlie Hindus of 
their gods. The only compensation for aU turpitude 
of character, and flagitiousnesa of crime, is the possea- 
aion of a more than human skill or power. Their 
physical attributes are made to reflect their lustre on 
all that is foul and base in their moral character. 

Further, Hindu mytliology is distinguished by its 
indefinite muUipUcation of dimnities. The objects of 
worship in India are more numerous than the wor- 
shippers themselves. This ia the result of their pe- 
culiar creed respecting the one Deity. The Hindus 
believe in one God. Who and what is he? When 
he is not declared to be identical with the universe, 
he is nevertheless described as destitute of qualities. 
He is a nullity. He neither sees nor hears, desires 
nor acts. He neither auperintenda nor controls. He 
has neither love nor hate; knows neither good nor 
evil; haa neither consciousness nor life. He is no- 
body, and nothing, — a pure atatraction. He haa been 
justly called "an infinite nothing." The common 
peasant, and the Brahman of the royal court, will 
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alike say, " The one God is without fonn and qua- 
lity." Hence the Hindus urge the necessity of " goda 
many and lords many," The world is conceived 
of as under government ; but the one God of Hindu 
metaphysics cannot govern it. Others then must 
a^uine the task. The Hindu ayatem first of all 
creates a Deity, who has no attributea of Godhead, 
nor qualifications for government, and then endea- 
vours to fill up the defect by the creation of inferior 
divinities. Here, then, is opened up a boundless 
sphere, wherein mythology may range; and it doea 
HO with a wild and reckless career. 

First of all, it seta forth an unlimited train of gods 
— male and female. To compeneate the deficiencies 
of a Brahma, a Siva, a Vishnu, an Indra and Gun- 
putti, and other prominent deities of the Pantheon, 
it creates, with a mere volition, three hundred and 
thirty millions of deities. Its task is not hereby 
completed. The indefinite multiplication of these 
finite deities makes no approximation to the Infinite; 
and the ignorance of tlie One True God, which ori- 
ginally necessitated the creation of divinities at all, 
renders it necessary to create still more. Hindu 
mythology, therefore, by a second effort, multiplies 
the number of its deities by the bold doctrine of 
INCARNATI0N8. 

Historical characters, ranging in dignity from war- 
riors and monarchs to the lowest of the low, are 
represented as incamationa of some Deity, and as 
concentrating the Godhead in their persons, Aga' 
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certain bensts and birds and fishes are marked out as 
incarnations, and receive eq"aal reverence. Further, 
Hindu divinities have at varioas times aasumed the 
form of trees, slirubs, and plants— which are therefore 
to receive corresponding reverence. Thus the gods, in 
their several embodimcnta, come into daily converse 
with the Hindus. 

Not content, however, with making direct incarna- 
tions, tliej- add to the numlier of divinities, by at- 
taching sacred myths to the most common objects, 
animate and inanimate, with which man is conversant. 
Thus the bull, the serpent, the monkey, the vulture, 
and other objects, are set forth as worthy of worship, 
not BO much from their own intrinsic Divinity, aa from 
the Divine associations connected with them in fh 
fictions of mythology. 

Notwithstanding all these several creative efi'orts, 
the powers of mythology are not exhausted. It has 
to fill up the Infinite. To effect tliis, it will go on 
to create finite deities, wliilst powers of fancy shall 
endure, and the world shall supply objects for apo- 
theosis. 

Thus have we briefly sketched Hindu mythology. 
Who shall describe its potency? Who can estimate its 
influence over the mass of Hindu mind? If the most 
accomplislicd scholar of Em'ope, on Indian soil was so 
fascinated by its spells as to embody his feelings in 
nine hymns to India's gods, by what powerful charms 
must it ope.rate on the soul of the Hindu in the land 
of his birth, and the sphere in which its creations are 
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rise higher than the mountain spring? Neither can i 
the mind of man ascend TDeyond its own apprehenaiona ' 
of die Divine character. 

Let us consider the influence of tlie Hindu's my- 
thology on his habita of reverence, and forma of wor^ 
ship. 

/VV«( of aR, it leads directly and invariably to 
idolatry. The mythological sentiment seeks to ex- ■ 
press itself in some palpable form, and endnring enb- 
stance. The mere exertions of fancy might paea away, 
and become forgotten. The deities, gross in charac- 
ter and attributes, are yet too attenuated for their 
worshipper to retain in memory, and render them 
enduring homage. Their flitting forms muat be ar- 
rested : they must be embodied in some tangible and 
visible representation. The Hindu converts the world 
into a temple. That temple is crowded with idols of 
grossest substance and unsightly form. Metals and 
stones, and clay and wood, shall form their material. 
Pearls and diamonds, and, if need he, aUta shall adorn, 
and lamps shall encompass them. The several arta 
are laid under contribution to make palpable the im- 
palpable. The goldsmith, the carjienter, the potter, 
are summoned by tlie mytliologist to create with their 
skill, out of their respective materials, the representa- 
tives of deities. The BraJimana are summoned to 
employ their incantations, and enshrine into their 
images of pigmy or colosaal height the divinities they 
represent. Spacious temples are appropriated to them. 
Priests take cliargr of them. A retinue of servants 
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attends their pleasure. Sometimes aoldiers watch and 
cannons defend them. 
Indian idolatry rmpressea us — 

1. By its wide extent tloroughoat Hindu society. 
" The mean man boweth down, and the great man 
hnmhleth himself'." The man, who recitea poems 
against idolatry, worsliips idols. The Brahman, who 
declares that idols are only for those of no imder- 
standing, worships them. The pimdit, of perhaps a 
European school, able to calculate eclipses, and com- 
prehend mental and physical science, yet goes with 
the multitude, and worships idols. 

2. By its publicity and tmdisguiaedness. The 
worship of idols is not in the boles and comers of the 
earth — not in dark dens, as fearing the light of day, 
and unwilling to be brought into comparison with the 
brightness and beauty of nature. Wbere the nughty 
river takes its rise, beneath the snows and glaciers of 
the Himalelis, or forms a junction with another stream, 
or diverges into several channels, or flows with an 
expansive course into the sea, there is the shrine of 
idolatry to be seen. The temples of India are land- 
marks to the European sailors, as they seek to enter 
its harbours. 

As though the intent of idolatry were to mar tlie 
universe, its foul emblems are to be seen where most 
they contrast with the beautilul objects of physical 
scenery. Where nature is most gorgeous, most sub- 
lime, most heavenly, there idolatry rears its head, and 
plants its symbols. The traveller arrives at some 
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moiintainoBS height, where hilla still bejond liim 
pierce the clouds: the scenery seems to partaJte of 
a more than earthly grandeur, and types of heavenly 
beauty reveal themBelvea to his wondering seoBes. 
There, amidst everytliing fitted to transport the mind 
from earth to heaven, and surrounded by niunerous 
objects whicli emphatically testify to the glory of God,.-] 
is to be seen the filthy iilol, and there are to be foiincl J 
its worshippers ; and, TuiafFeeted by the mighty con- 
trast between the unsightly object they worship and 
tlie beauties of God's creation, — regardless of sublimity 
in nature, much more in its Great Autlior, — they there 
bend their thoughts to the idol — circumscribed by a 
few inches of space — the work of their own hands. 

3. Indian idolatry is calculated to appal us, by its 
depraving influences on the heart and intclleet. It 
may be characterized as the capacious reservoir into 
-which every form of inirjuity freely flows — the centre 
to which all unholy passions converge. Idolatry 
sanctifies them all. In its domain, tlic unholy are 
holy — the abandoned are the righteous. The popular 
passions arc all consecrated. Everything evil that 
lurks within the breast, or bursts out from the mass 
of society, receives the broad stamp of religion, and 
becomes current for virtue and piety. Games and an- 
tics, shows and cnt*;rtainment8, bantiuetings and revel- 
lings, cliamberings and wantonness, are the chief rite* 
of idolatry; and the sacrifice of all that is good and 
virtuous is the chief offering that is presented. Of 
the multitudes who throng the roads on pilgrimage, a 
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large portion is actuated only by the desire of the 
worst gratifications of a.depraTed nature. It is agtand 
mistake, to suppose that idolatiy has within it one 
element of devotion. It is one of the lusts of the 
flesh ; and itself kindles into inextinguishable fury all 
the other lusts of the flesh. 

The idolatry of India, in a marvelloufl degree, stulti- 
fies the intellect. The Hinda has delusions which no 
reasoning can remove. No sufferings can make him 
shake them off. It seems as though no power could 
touch the springs of his soul. Reason is altogether 
displaced. An infatuation comes over him. Tilings 
are comprehendedj not as they really arc, but in their 
oppositea. Pilgrims die in all the eireumstancea of 
horror; and they call it "entering into Elysium." 
They witness the ahominatioDs of temples, and all the 
loathsome conniptions, physical and moral, which pre- 
dominate within their regions; and tliey call these 
places " the gates of heaven," " the land flowing with 
milk and honey." They see their gods to he impo- 
tent, and yet assert them to he almighty. I adduce 
the following illustration. A popular idol in the 
city of my labours was submerged by a flood. I 
pointed out to the worshippers the impotence of the 
idol, inasmuch aa he could not save himself from the 
waters. What was the answer? "Oh! oiu: God 
chooses to be drowned. If he wished it, he might 
swallow the whole river at a gulp." In the same city, 
himdreda of idols, and several temples, were burnt down 
in a very destructive fire. Alas! other workmen soon 
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replaced them, and the worshippers weat on to wor- i 
ship the new divinities. 

4. Indian idolatry is, in a pre-eminent degree, pro- 
ductive of diaeasc, misery, and death. It brings in its 
tmn God's heavy judgments. Tens and hundreds of j 
thousands congregate on the occasion of idolatrous ' 
festivals. They Lrlng with them a mass of physical 
uncleanness and moral pollution : they transmit it to | 
ea*;h other. Confined within small spaces, tlironging 1 
on and pressed almost to suffocation by each other, 
they engender and coramimicate every element of con- 
tagion. The wrath of Grod goes forth, — the plague 
Ijogins, — thousands die. The asBemlily is broken up.. 
All are under a panic. TLey retrace their steps, — they j 
return home. But they take the pestilence witli them : 
tliey transmit it as they go : their progress is one of ^ 
destruction. Where thej abide for the night, the 
cholera breaks out ; and throughout a track of hun- 
dreds of miles, the " angel of death" goea witli them. 
Villages are depopulated. The stiUnesa of the desert 
reigna for awhile. Gradvially the population returns. 
The plague is forgotten ; and, when the next season . 
returns, again will the aame mystery of iniquity be 
acted out, and again will it be tbllowed by the same 
heavy, but not sanctifying judgraenta. The slaughter 
of the Assyrians was great, when 
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the same avenging hand, tkrough thonsanda of yeara, 
and on thousanda of pilgrimages? The ■ mortality 
annually occasioned by even one pilgrimage — that of 
Juggannith — ia estimated at an amonnt varying from 
ten to twenty thousand ! An extract from the jomr- 
nal of a missionary forcibly illastrateB these remarks. 
He writes from the province where this dreadful pil- 
grimage takes place. 

" In returning home, we passed tlirougb Swarg- 
dwar, or Heaven's, Gate. Some beggara lay on their 
backs, with mounds of wet sand Iieaped on their faces, 
and a large 3tone on their chests, to excite the pity 
and force the donations of the pilgrims. They ap- 
peared to get little, besides a few eowrica and a little 
rice. Numbers of dead bodies, in different stages of 
decay, were scattered all over the deadly place. The 
sand was black witli the ashes of inmmierable ftmeral 
piles of the living and tlte dead. Several memorials 
of the Sati rite stood here and there in the gloomy 
valley. The bones of pilgrims, bleached by the lainB 
and the sun, were scattered widely in all directions, 
forming a strong contrast witli the blackened sand of 
the horrid spot. The smoke of several ftmeral pyres . 
was flowing over the scene, and conveyed the smell of 
roasted human flesh through the valley. The pesti- 
ferous stench from scores of decaying ^corpses thick- 
ened the atmosphere witli deadly vapours. Tlie 
howling of the wild dogs, and the screaming of the 
vultures, too fidl to move away from the spot, — all 
these causes combined gave tti the scene the ap])ear- 
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1 we were passing the ■ 



ancc of horror, and made t 
purlieus of death." 

Id producing a widely-spread idolatry, mythology 
has not exhausted its powers. The Hindu not only 
worships idols, plants, aaimals, stones, and all objects 
rendered sacred by the myths of his religion, hut de- 
scends still lower in the downward cai-eer of apostate 
worship. An irresistible kahit of craven superetituma 
feeling becomes a part of his moral nature, and hifl 
whole life is made up of acts of corresponding worsliip. 
In the absence of mythological associations, various 
objects, foreign or indigenous, ever and anon engage 
his reverence, and receive his homage. Nothing is too , 
mean for him to worship, too despicable for him to 
reverence, too impotent for Lim to fear. He worshipB 
that which he deems useful, or in any way connected 
with his worldly interests. The husbandman wor- 
ships his plough — the shepherd his flocks — the car- 
penter his took — the bricklayer Ids ti-owel — the pot- 
ter his wheel — the warrior his sword. This craven 
spirit pervades the liigher classes. The banker wor- 
ships his account-books — the table of exchange — the 
cushion on which he sits. 

Fnrther, the Hindu worships whatever is fearfiil, or 
grand, or august. The smaU-pox sweeps away its 
thousands. It. must be a Divinity, They fear it, — they 
reverence it, — they frame an idol to represent it, — they 
supplicate it, — they sacrifice before it, — they offer their 
vows. The cholera sweeps away its victims by a sud- 
den fmd fell swoop : they worship it in like maimer. 
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The prince amazes them by some gorgeous procesalon : 
the people, dazzled and excited, declare him to be the 
incarnate of God, and would fain worship him. 

The mere principle of imitation is often sufficient 
to induce tlie Hindu to worship. Whatever receives 
the regard of other religionists will receive his. He 
passes by the tomb of the Mussulman saint, and ren- 
ders reverence. He sees the image of the Virgin, 
which the Roman idolater has set up: he often bows 
before it. Whatever has the prestige of a name, or 
commands homage, — the painting of British artists, or 
the statue of the sculptor, — the monumental pillar, — 
anything, in fact, witli which any associations of inter- 
est are connected, receives homage, and even offerings 
and vows are paid to it. 

Thus has Hinduism urged its TOtary to the fdrthest 
extreme of apostate worship. Behold the climax of a 
system unrivalled tor the depth of its metaphysics, and 
the discursiveness of its mythology. Hinduism, in 
relation to God, is the foulest slander. In relation to 
man, it is the most withering delusion. 

Having revealed to you the sentiments of the Hin- 
dus respecting G^)d, I proceed to unfold them respect- 
ing MAS. The latter are necessarily dependent on the 
former. Views of the nature, .moral position, and 
future destiny of the creature, must depend on the 
sentiments entertained respecting the Creator. Much 
that might be said on this head has been already 
treated of under the first division. 

The Hindus look on man as apart and pared of the 
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Divinity, and consequently as pre-emslent in his apvrv- ' 
tual heing. I know not tliat a single Hindu, in liia 
Iieatten state, entertains tlie idea of man's beginning 
to be, when he entera this world. No sentiment is 
more deeply rooted iii hia bosom, or mote natural to 
it, or more difficult to remove, tliau that man exists in 
some form or other before lie enters npon tliis present 
sphere. His soul or spirit may be an emanation direct 
from the Eternal Spirit — a spark atrnck out by the 
liaud of fate from the glowing snn — a drop separated 
fiwm the exhanstless ocean; or it may hare come from 
some form of animal life — perhaps the organization of 
an angel — perhaps that of a brute, — or it may be of a 
vegetable ; — it may have come from the gross and im- 
bruted, or tlie refined and intellectual ; but it must 
have come fiiim some place and some body. The ex- 
istence of to-day must haTc been that of yesterday, 
and that of yesterday must have been that of eternity. 
The idea of its recent creation is altogether repugnant 
to the Hindu. He believes in his past existence quite 
as fiilly as he expects a future. 

Of this pre-existent aonl, what is the moral state, 
and what is its position in this new state of being ? It 
does not come into the world naked and unburdened. 
The merit or the guilt, or perhaps both, of a previ- 
ODB existence accompany it. The soul is no tabula 
ram, but a thickly written scroll, wltliin and without, 
of past good and evil deeda. In this body the fruits 
of the former are to be enjoyed, and the sufferings of 
the other are to be borne. Life ia not the entrance o 
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a race, so mnch as one stage out of tmlLioiiB, which 
muBt all be travelled ere the goal is readied. It is not 
merely the sphere wherein we are to work out our own 
salvationj hut one wherein we are to suffer the con- 
demnation wrought out before. The Hindu brings j 
with him his own death-warrant for crimes done at 
some time, and in some place, and in some body, of 
which he has no consciousness, — or he brings with 
him the reward of blessing for some virtue, of which 
he is er[ually unconscious. 

Such are his views of the present life. In what 
light does he regard the future? Hiw future deatiny 
will be but a repetition of that under which he shall 
have passed in this world ; viz., he shall again enjoy, 
and again suffer. One wave haa passed over hira, 
— another will quickly follow. The reward of virtue 
may he enjoyed in some mild and quiescent organized 
form, or in some state of riches and honour. The pun- 
ishment of sin may be awarded to him while inhabit- 
ing the body of a beast of bm'den, a bird of prey, a 
crawling reptile, or a creeping beetle. The whole 
range of the material world can easily supply the pecu- 
liar organization in which tie fruits of this life shall 
be enjoyed or suffered, according to his respective 
merits or demerits. 

If we view the doctrine of transmigration as a mere 
fancifiil theory, it may amuse us ; biit, if we remember 
that it is the living form of faith in millions of minds, 
it must appal ns. 

First, it destroys all Just sentiments towards God. It 
H 5 
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prevents all recognition of-tlis gooiiluesa, and mercy,- 
and justice. The Hindu receives tlie gifts of God, 
— family, health, wealth, ajid all the blessings of 
life. Does lie thank God? Does he acknowledge 
His goodno93? Alast no. He congratulates himself, 
and is congratulated by others, as having performed 
some meritorious act in some past stage of existence. 
What he receives is bat in payment of a debt due to 
him from the Deity. 

This doctrine, therefore, destroys all self-humiliation 
on account of ain. la the Hindu afflicted ? Is he 
visited by a righteous Providence, on account of his 
sins? Does he, in his person, or family, or substance, 
endure the cbastisement of hia iniquities? and is he 
called by such providential dealings to repent ? What 
is the moral effect which such visitation produces? 
Does the afflicted man humble himself? No. He 
confesses no sin. He is suffering, in his mind, body, 
or estate, the consequences of some evil lie supposes 
himself to have perpetrated in another world. He 
does not impute his sufferings to present misdeeds, of 
which he is conscious, Sind repentance of which is 
open to him ; but to those of a prior age, of which he 
is not conscious, and of wliicb it is impossible for him 
to repent. What distorted views of human life on 
the one hand, and God's providential deidings on 
the other ! 

WavOner, this doctrine dtstroi/s all just sentiments 
of moral agency and IHmne retrtbutton, and is alU>- 
gether tiieffectaal to jom a ngkteous character. If 
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we test its merits, as a. proposed expedient to 
the obligations of morality, we shall find it to be 
miserable indeed, and utterly ineffectual to the end. 
The Boul of a Hindu is involved by it in a laby- 
rinth, extrication feom which is hopeless, and ia not 
therefore attempted. He is sensible of no link be- 
tween the present state of mortality, and that from 
which he is supposed to have emerged. There is, of 
consciousness of past crime, and therefore 
no sense of his present suffering being the award of a 
just retribution. Hence the sufferer cannot but refer 
what he has to endure, to the force of destiny, — a 
destiny which, without his operation or conscioosnesSj 
has shaped oat all the past, and which will, in a 
manner er[nally independent of him, shape out the 
future. Again, the performance of a tew actions 
whicli interest suggests, and to which the passions 
urge, will not be prevented by considerations as to 
their possible influence on the character of one or 
other of the 8,400,000 divers migrations which the 
sonl is destined to luidergo. The idea, by perseverance 
in virtue, of reducing tlie number of the links of a vast 
chain— if it ever enter the mind of a Hindu — is too 
feint and inoperative to rectify a depraved character, 

77ie doctrine of transmiffraiion is peculiarly hostile 
to genuine phihin^iropy. It may have produced some 
regard to the brute creation ; but it cei-tainly produces 
no kindly feelings towards man. An individual 
suffering is conceived of as a ciiminal, who, having 
escaped justice in his former birth, is enduring its 
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sentence in the present one. How must attch a send* 
ment rentram all kindly feeling, and check the sensi- 
bilities of the heart 1 

In connection with the doctrine of ti-anamigration 
is to be found that of heaven and hell, or rather of 
heavens and hells, differing in their localities — their 
presiding divinities — and the character of their enjoy- 
ment. We might have considered the two doctrines 
incompatible with each other; but in the Hindu 
eystem all objects of faith easily amalgamate. 

The two dogmas, possibly originating in different 
and conflicting scliools, are alike received by the all- 
credulous Hindu, and are ec[ually ineffectual for good. 
The heavens he iDclieves in are only scenes of immor- 
tal vice and never-ending sensnality. The gods who 
preside have already exceeded the iniquity possible to 
man. He who has tlie hope of such heavens " puri- 
fleth" not " liimself." But though those abodes were 
pure, yet are they not allotted hy the Hindu Shtlstraa 
to the mora], the virtuous, and the holy in character 
and life, so much as to those who may have fulfilled 
all the rites and mummeries prescribed by a wicked 
priesthood. 

There ia, however, a fijial state of being to which 
the Hindu directs his aspirations, — a state which Jie 
emphatically designates Salvation. Beyond the in- 
definite periods of migration from body to liody — 
beyond the period of occupying the heavens or the 
bella of Hihduism — is a time when the soul will be 
absorbed into its grand primordial source, when 
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the ray Bhall flow back to the HUn — the di-op to the 
ocean — never to return. The sairatioii of the Hindu 
is absorption. This is the reward of the highest 
merit. The absence of individual consciouBness is the 
state of Iiighest perfection. A belief like thia cannot 
be productive of virtue. Alas I for Hinduism iu its 
relation to man. 

Let U3 trace the practical development of these sen- 
timents. 

The Hindu, under the conviction that the amount 
of his merit will decide the paxticular organizRtion he 
is to occupy after death, applies himself to the pro- 
curing of merit, and the expiation of guilt, according to 
the prescribed methods. Tlie most useful track in 
which his efforts expend themselves is in building 
houses for travellers, digging wells, and giving food 
to the hungiy, and water to the thirsty. The low and 
base, but most popular modes of procuring merit, are 
feeding Brahmana, catering for dogs, giving grain to 
ants, and milk to snakes, throwing food to monkeys, 
and saving animals from slaughter. From tlie aame 
motive, the Hindu faeta for lengthened seasons, ob- 
serves silence according to a vow, eats particular 
things, sleei>3 in a particular way, and, in fact, ob- 
serves all that is fantastic in conduct and ceremonies. 
The Hindu also willingly endures everything irk- 
some, painfid, excruciating, provided he may enter on 
a new existence charged with an amazing stock of 
merit. He goes on long pilgrimages, inflicts on him- 
self bodily agonies, plunges himself into abysses, 
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drowns himself, immures himself in the ground, anff 
tries unlieoi'd-of methods of self-destruction. 
grand operative principle which indoces actions llks I 
these, differing so much m character, is one and the I 
same — tlie working out of a righteousness that ehall ' 
make the gods Lis dehtora. 

We draw to a conclusion. K we view Hinduism, 
negatively, we find that it furnishes no knowledge of 
God, induces no piety, yields no philanthropy. If 
we view it positively, wlio shall cast the mighty sum 
of the deadly injuries which it inflicts on individuals 
and society — on the interests of time and those of eter- 
nity? How is it possible to present a summary of 
those awful evils which tliis mystery of heathen ini- 
quity ia ever producing? The religious sentiments of 
the Hindus — operating on the whole intellectual and 
moral being — pervading eveiy domestic and social 
circle — spreading themselves over the whole surface 
of society — penetrating to its inmost depths — mould- 
ing every institute — fashioning every custom — and 
strengthening theii own energies by the very activity 
they put forth — work out results so vast, ao compli- 
cated, as must ever he untold. If we view these 
results as confined to the sphere of earth and time, 
they are such as to astontsli ; if we glance at them as 
they shall reveal themselves in eternity, they appal 
and distress the soul in an imutterable degree. 

Hinduism, with its combined metaphysics and my- 
thology, is a system of scepticism, — reducing all exist- 
ences to nothingness, and all realities to illusions ; — 
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of pride, converting man into a Divinity, and making 
his very vices godlike ; — of asceticism, depriving man 
of all the qualitieB of immanity ;—<ii sacrifice, burning 
the widow, murdering cliitdren, destroying the aged ; 
—of licentiousness, kindling paasion, depraving imagi- 
nation, poisoning all the fountains of the lieart, extin- 
gniahing shame ; — of misanthropy, isolating men &om 
each other by the distinction of caste, and freezing 
every current of kindly feeling in the aoul ) — of false- 
hood, justifying lies and every other evil by the prac- 
tice and deceit of the gods. It is a system of snares 
and pitfalls, wounding consciences by laws impossible 
to obey ; and, finally, it is a system of despair, occa- 
sioning a weary round of observances, without in any 
one of them affording rest, — abutting np its strictest 
votary to hopelessness of obtaining righteousness, 
real aanctification, and eternal life. Hinduism strikes 
the observer as tliough it had come up from the 
bottomless pit, bringing blasts from hell. In its 
presence, wc are impressed with the conviction that 
the elements of earth and hell have become proxi- 
mate before the time, or rather have solved them- 
selves into each other. 

Oh India! Hinduism has been to thee the withering 
blight and the destroying plague. IIow shall we address 
thee ? How shall we bring thy sins to remembrance ? 
How shall we mourn for thee ? How shall we teach 
thee to mourn for thyself? In thee are found the types 
of all that is beautiful and magnificent. In thy land 
are the Creator's glories peculiarly nianifeat, and provi- 
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dential gifts bestowed in richest proftision ; yet thou are 
without thy God. Thou art rich in all grains, and 
dyes, and minerals, in spices and perfumes ; but thou 
art not rich unto God. Thou displayest on thy im- 
bounded surface all physical beauty and grace ; but 
thou art imto God a dreary wilderness. Thy sun 
scatters its vivid beams, and makes thy day one of 
surpassing glory; but thou art coveted with the shroud 
of spiritual night. Thy people possess intellect and 
imagination ; but in the things of God thy wise men 
are fools — thy learned are dotards — thine aged men 
grope as the blind. Misery and destruction are in 
thy ways. The way of peace thou knowest not. 
There is no fear of God before thine eyes. Oh ! land 
of error, and of guilt imparalleled in human annals — 
stained by the blood of human sacrifice, black with 
the ashes of the Indian female, defiled by infant mur- 
der and parents' destruction — repent, and turn unto 
thy God, and He will have mercy on thee ; and to 
our Lord, for He will abundantly pardon thee. 
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INDIA DESCRIBED AS A BATTLE-FIELD OF 
EVANGELISTIC WARFARE. 

In the previous lecture, we described a people who 
have solved the mystery of the universe, without the 
creative power of God; established a system without 
his providence ; and set up a government without his 
rule. They have constituted an eternity, without the 
administration of the Eternal ; and devised a system 
of retribution, without the intervention of the Judge 
of quick and dead. The being, character, and govern- 
ment of Jehovah, are repulsive to their tastes, and 
abhorrent to their natures. 

The servant of Jehovah, the missionary of Christ, 
appears among them. He pleads for the authority of 
the true God, from whom they have so long been 
apostates. A contest ensues. The heathen mind and 
the Christian, charged with elements of mutual re- 
pulsiveness, come into direct collision. What is the 
issue? Can it be doubtfal ? The hatred to the good, 
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anil just, and boly, ■which was concentred in tlie bosom 
of tlie Jew, fonnd an appropriate object on which it 
might diacharge itsellj in the person of the Son of 
God; and in like manner, thoagh in a fainter degree, 
the hatred of the heathen of India to the good, and 
just, and holy, which haa been operating for ages to 
the production and sustentation of ungodly systemii 
and iniquitous practices, finds a most urgent occasion 
of exercise, when the apostle of Christ lifts up his 
voice among them. His presence is the signal of 
warfare. His voice rouses into action every jarring 
element of discord. His doctrines lash into ftuy the 
storm of Hindu passion. His movements are often 
viewed as those of a foe. His life appears to many as 
a bitter curse, and his death is accounted by them & 
blessing. 



r to estimate the position of a missionaiy 
among the Hindus. It meets with no parallel else- 
where. Every prejudice that might be gathered from 
the ends of the earth con&onts him at the very onset. 
First, there is prejudice against him in the Hindu 
mind, on Hie score of his radical and liereditary mm- 
chantiess. The fair European, with all his personal 
cleanliness and purity of manners, is in then- appre- 
hension more unclean than tlie filthiest outcast of , 
India. He is of a caste, named Mal^ch, the lowest I 
in the scale of human "being. The Brahmans are f 
forbidden by the Shastras to serve a Mal^ch ; but the 
love of gold has overcome the authority of scripture, 
and they willingly engage in the service of Europeans. 
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The prejudice of caste, however, extensively prevails 
among the masses of the people. Some reputed holy 
men affect to avoid the European's touch; and some 
will reiiise a book — passed to them by direct contaot — 
from his hand. The pure Hindu would be defiled, 
Were a drop of water to be sprinkled on him by the 
missionary; and were he to drink "a cup of cold 
water," received from his hand, he would be esdtided 
from caste. 

There is prejudice against the missionary m aU 
Am persomtl and social habits. He ia ceremonially 
unclean in all he does. TTia food is unlawftd; his 
mode of eating it is unclean. His minutest actions 
lack ceremonial purity; he contracts defilement in all 
he does. Nor does hia moral purity remove this 
powerful prejudice. So much is the moral sense of 
the Hindu paralyzed by the superstitions part of his 
nature, that he is little able, and less willing, to 
perceive the beauties of moral excellence. A defect 
in the false standai'd of purity and righteousness, 
which Hinduism sets up, would not be compen- 
sated by a more thim angeUc fulfilment of moral 
obligations. 

Again, the missionary w destitute of the usual signs 
and accompaniments of a religious character. He 
comes "eating and drinking," like other men. He 
enters on the same domestic relations. The symbols 
of religion are in his case absent. He is invested with 
no sacred insignia. No paintings arc on his body, — 
HO sacred cord is suspended firom his neck. There is 
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notliing, in feet, to austain hia profeasion of Ijeing a 
devotee — a woraliipper of God. He worships no 
object palpable to the senses ; he pcrforma no visible 
prostrations. His spirilual exercises are far beyond 
their cognizance, 

The missionarij ia also considered as belonging to t 
country thoroughly ignorant of ail true religion. This 
sentiment ia natural to tho Hindiia, who confine the 
knowledge of all tnith to the country bounded by 
the Himalehs and Comorin. It has also been con- 
siderably strengthened by the actual imgodlineas 
which they witnessed in the first European residents, 
who, in the neglect of all religious exercises, and the 
violation of all moral duties, afforded the beat evidence 
that they did not believe in a God. I have frequently 
witnessed tho astonishment of the natives at my pro- 
pounding rehgious truth. It has appeared to them 
as an act of presumption. They have fequently said, 
"We had thought tliat these Europeans had been 
ignorant of religion ; but now speaketh this man 
wisely, as though he were a teal ShastrL" Th« 
Brahmans, in their attetiipta to rouse the animosity of J 
the people, fail not to urge the folly of resorting to a I 
missionary, who, by his caste and nation, must per- 
fijrce be ignorant of tlie holy truths of Brahma. 

Again, the missionary is viewed by many with 
peculiar prejudice, arising from the idea that he is 
an agent of Government, commissioned to destroy tht \ 
peoples faii/i. Such misapprehensions are scarcely I 
entertained at the Presidencies ; but they are. found in ( 
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all agricultural diBtrictB. This is a natural error. 
The missionary ia in dress and maiiiiL'i'B identical with 
the rulei-s of tlie country. All else whom they ate are 
Government officials. They conclude that lie ie one 
likewise. This prejudice will be removed by their 
more enlarged converse with missionaries. 

As serving in some degree to counterbalance these 
hostile sentiments, ia the prestige of the British name, 
which attaches itself to the evangelist. The wisdom, 
tmthfiilQess, and courage, which are generally con- 
sidered as belonging to British character, are aasnmed 
to be inherent in his person, and command reapect. 
He also meets with considerable attention and regard 
from the people, as being identUied with the rulers of 
their country. 

I proceed to show in what light the people view 
the raeBsage of the evangelist, — or, in other words, 
how they are affected by the gospel. We shall 
show this negatively and positively. 

Christianity grieixmsly offends the Hijidu. It fails 
tn strike his senses, to captivate his imagination, and 
to gratify his love of metaphysical spccnlatioris. It 
neither shows him what he would fain see, nor 
teaches him what he would fain leam, nor describee 
to him what he would fain hear, nor exacts from 
him what he would fain render. It is emphatically 
a root out of a dry ground. Let me show this in 
detail. 

The external simplicity of Christianity offends. No 
ranks of sacerdotal priesthood invest it with dignity. 
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No proclamation of tlie Government affords to it poli- 
tical importance. No gorgeous processious Iwapeak 
its fiumptuousness. No dazzling ritual commends it. 
These tilings are what tlie Hindu seeks. He finds 
them not. 

The recent origin of Christianity offends. It pos- 
seflses no antiquity that may challenge respect. The 
religion of eighteen hundred years is to them hut of 
yesterday. They look back to thousands — hundreds 
of thonsanda — and millions of years, and refer their 
own religion to those far distant periods. The 
prestige of antiquity is on their aide. The Hindus 
often look with contempt at our endeavours to shake ' 
the estahlisbed systems of thousands of years, and ' 
intrude on the domains of a hallowed antiquity. Our 
attempt appears to them the presunipliion of a new- 
bom baho, contending with the matured powers of a ' 
giant. 

Further, there is nothing in the doctrines or history 
of Chriatianity to rivet the imagination of the Hindus, 
They have been from childhood so conversant with 
mythologic fictions, and have contracted so diseased j 
an appetite, that they have no relish for aught that is H 
simple and really sublime. 

The simplicity of Christianity is its sublimity; but ] 
that sublimity cannot be appreciated by a complex ■' 
and toiiiious mind. The voice of the gosiiel is the ' 
symphony of truth. But it is no symphony to the I 
eax that has not been attuned. Those whose minds ' 
have been fashioned to appreciate the sobrieties of^ 
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truth, are affected equally by the sublimity of the 
gospel facta, and of the language in which they are 
narrated. But the most stupendous miracle of Jeaus 
is flatneaa and insipidity to the mind accustomed to 
revel in the fantastical, the wild, and the incongmous. 
The wondrous facts recorded in the New Testament 
scarcely convey the impression of wonder, much lesa 
of aximiration, to those whose eax has been accustomed 
to listen, and mind trained to apprehend, the mon- 
strous and transcendcDtly absurd inventions that come 
fully armed from a lawless intellect. The heathen 
will scarcely be attracted by gospel history, especially 
abounding with uncouth names of places and persons, 
when, within a few paces distant, he may listen to a 
Braliman reciting fiacred narratives, of which men 
and gods — -giants and demons — earth and heaven — 
seas and continents — are constituent elements ; and 
which, whilst they bewilder, enchant the imagination. 
In comparison with these, what are the charms of 
the simplest histories written by the most simple- 
minded of men? — of events that took place on the 
banks of the Jordan, or on the shores of the sejv of 
Galilee, or on Mount Olivet, or Calvary? The most 
vivid scriptural representations of heaven are likewise 
faint, when compared with the extravagantly gorgeous 
pictures, ever present to their minds, of the abodes of 
their gods. 

Again, the Hindu finds in the gospel do scope for 
his metaphysical disquisitions. He asks for the know- 
ledge of God, not that he may become conversant with 
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an adorable Being, to whom he may consecrate Hm- 
aelf, — but that he may be fumiBhed mth scope for the 
gratification of an unhallowed curiosity, and the in- 
dulgence of sensibilitieB of the wondioua and stupen- 
dous. Theological doctrines must have reference to 
these faculties, if they would commend themselves to 
the Hindu. If Christiamty will describe the modes 
of beingj the operating motives, the internal counsels 
of the Divinity ; if it will unfold the events of by- 
gone myriads of years, aud reveal futm-e destinies; if 
it will lay open the mysteries of heaven, and of hell, 
and allow the mind to expatiate over them ; ii' it 
will specify numhera, distances, durations, existences, 
localities, joya, torments, and so materialize these ab- 
stractions as that they may ap])rehend them; — then 
will it find its votaries and admirers among the more 
intellectual Hindus. Often will such inquirers, ac- 
tuated by the hope of finding such food for apecnlation, J 
come to the missionary, and try to make him discourse I 
on such subjects as Milton describes as forming the I 
converse of his " grand infernal peers." 

" Othen apart oat on a hill ti^tired, 
In tfaonghtB more elcTBte, and reaaon'd tug^ 
Of prudence, foretnu'wledge, will, and &te ; 
Fii'd fiitfi, free will, fDrokiiowledye uTisnlute ! 



Christianity stands at an infinite distance irom I 
these carnal specolations and disfLuisitioa'?. It smites | 
unhallowed curiosity. It rebukes the presumptuoi 
spirit of scrutiny. It blinds the man who prestmiea | 
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to explore the recesses of the Divine nature. It palaies 
the hand which would draw the veil from the myste- 
ries of the Godhead. It reveals nothing of God, but 
what is requisite for man to know, in order to the 
exercise of devotion, and the purposes of his aalvation. 
The consequence is that the Hindu turns away from 
it with utter displacency. 

Further, the prominent form in wliich a misaionary 
would choose to present Christianity — that which 
indeed contains every vital doctrine, and is alone the 
potent instrument of conversion— ia embodied in that 
statement, " God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son." The doctrine of this Scripture 
is the disinterested love of Jehovah. This doctrine 
possesses no attractions to the selfish mind of the 
Hindu. A continental writer remarks, "Love only 
can comprehend love." No proposition can be lis- 
tened to with less attention by the Hindu, or dwelt 
on with less interest, than that which declares the 
love of God, The air it breathes forth is not of the 
sphere in which the Hindu moves. The fragrance it 
emits is not that of the world with which he is con- 
versant. Its savour is one to which, of all other, the 
Hindus are imused. Disinterested love! Compas- 
sion to the fallen ! Working out salvation to the 
lost ! Oh, how immeasurably beyond the sphere of 
their conceptions ! This doctrine does indeed har- 
monize with Divine analogies, in creation and provi- 
dence. The mind conversant with thera is, therefore, 
prepared for apprehending this highest form of Di- 
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vine love. But, alas ! these analogies of the Divine 
goodness are themselves not contemplated by the 
Hindu, He has yet to learn them. He has been 
accustomed to consider all that the Divinity gives to 
man as the reward of his own merits, either in the 
present or a previous birth. Gift from benevolence 
is uncongenial to )iia habits of thonght. Gii% fiKHO;^ 
grace is at an extreme lemotenoas. Again, there a 
human analogies by which Divine love may be faintly 
illustrated. These analogies, when recognised, give 
us steps whereby we may accomplish the lofty ascent 
to the eonteraplation of the love of God in the g 
But these steps are almost entirely hidden from tl« 
BLlndns. They cannot ascend them, much loss attaio 
to the sitmmit to which they conduct, The idea of 
disinterested love is at an extreme remove from the 
history of their own feelings. It finds no counterpart 
in the social or civil relations which exist around them. 
Its traces arc not foimd in the records of their history, 
Imagination never lighted on it. Intellect never 
worked it out. The idea stands aloof from all tiic range 
of their theology — the whole expanse of their mytho- 
logy. It was never embodied in one of their divini- 
ties ; and never developed itself, in the remotest 
degree, in their sages and teachers. It is the idea 
of Christianity alone. 

The missionary cannot even impress the people 
with his own disinterested love. Weary journeys 
and exposures, preachings to exhaustion, absences 
from home, necessities of scanty accommodation, and 
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'occasional dependence on them for house and shelter, — 
these often fail to convince them that he is a disinter- 
ested agent. After a solemn discoursej setting forth 
the love of God, I have had the question again and 
again put, " ^\'liat is yonr pay ? " or I Lave heard 
natives diacuss araong tliemaelvea my motives for tliie 
work. Some have aaid, "Ohl he does it to acquire 
merit;" and they have said to me, "What a world 
of merit you will obtain!" Others have reasoned 
that I must be actuated by a desire of fame j and 
others have supposed me to be influenced by zeal for 
the particular Divinity I served. To follow the rea- 
soning of Scripture, we may say, " If they believe not 
in the disinterested love of him whom they have seen, 
how shall they believe in that of Him whom they 
have not seen?" 

Fmiiher, Christianity fails to exact what the Hindus 
are willing to render. In other words, it is a spiritual 
system, as distinguished fi-om one of rites and cere- 
monies, and prescribes nothing for the procuration of 
merit. If the missionary wonld prescribe some ritnal 
— some bodily prostrations — some exterflal devotions 
— some mutterings — something in which the body 
should be the prominent agent, and to whose evolu- 
tions merit should he attached, thousands of Hindus 
would become disciples. Aft«r receiving some spiritual 
impressions, the natives have frequently said, with 
evident anxiety, " Tell us what we shall do." The 
answer has been, " Tliis is the work of God, that ye 
believe on liun whom he hath sent," The answer 
i 2 
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has repelled ttem. They have desired something of 
a more palpable character, to which ineritorio«,?neas 
might be attached. They have been evidently re- 
pulsed by the abstractness of the work assigned to 
them; and have gone away mortified at their not 
having been instructed as to the performance of some 
mystic ceremony, or taught some formula, and there- 
by placed in the way of adding to their already accu- 
mulated stock of merit. 

Let iM now oonsi'der Christianity tn the antagonism 
of its doctrines to Hindu sentiment, and the controversial 
opposition wTiich it chrdlmfjea. The missionary pro- 
poimds, "There Is one God, the Creator and Governor 
of the world, whom alone man must worship and 
obey." This doctrine opposes itself to the conviction 
■which is wrought into the inmost soul of the Hindu, 
that the world is governed by vicegerency. He be- 
lieves that the supreme God has delegated his autho- 
rity to other gods, whom consequently it behoves him 
to worship. The doctrine of vicegerency is peculiarly 
powerful in the mind of the Hindu. It harmonizes 
witli hia experience of human affairs and relationships. 
All that he sees around him in daily life bespeaks it, 
and impresses it. It coincides with the several work- 
ings and issues of the peculiar organization of civil 
and political society which characterizes India, in 
common with other Eastern despotic countries. On 
the one hand, the Hindu sees power and authority 
delegated from the liigheet to the lowest, throughout 
an almost endless train of agencies. On the other. 
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he sees subjection rendered to the proximate rather 
than the ultimate authority. In all then- transactious, 
whether judieial, or in connection with revenue, the 
Hindus aeek to bribe and conciliate the party holding 
immediate jurisdiction over them. They apply thi.si 
principle to the administration of God. They say, 
" There is indeed one God ; but with liim we have 
nothing to do, nor has he anything to do with ua. 
He lias delegated his power to other gods. He is 
himself remote and unseen : these are proximate and 
visible. The being to whom is directly committed 
our preservation and welfare is our Grod. We need 
know no other : he is onr all in all. Aa an emperor 
demands subjection to the subordinate to whom he 
has committed tlie executive power, so does God de- 
mand subjection from iis to these his subordinates. 
Our business is with the vicegerents of the Supreme, 
not with the Supreme himself." 

On this argument the Hindu rests. He reeoib at 
the idea of haviug immediate converse with the Su- 
preme. To his apprehension, iu very truth, "Clouds 
and darkness are round about Him." Alas! he 
knows not "justice and judgment are the habitation 
of His throne." He sbrinka fram the unseen and 
unknown. His nature, because a fallen one, enter- 
tains no desire to know him, or be known of him. 
Unable to shake off impressions of a Divinity, and 
unwilling to entertain that Divinity in the form in 
which monotheism presents him, he cleaves to divi- 
nities, of passions having more simihtnde to his own. 
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I liave frequently observed the Hindu stagger, as I 
presented the idea of one Ood, After listening witli 
much attention, he has recoiled, aa though he had im- 
perceptibly been drawn too near the light, and were i 
more darkened than illuminated hy its beams. He 
has exclaimed, — " But this God is invisible. No one j 
ever saw him, — no one ever heard his voice. Yon j 
cannot present him to us. You cannot introduce ob ' 
to his vision. We cannot worship a God of qualities 
so impalpable. Our own gods have been seen and 
heard; and we have their representatives in our 
houses and temples. These we will worship ; and, in 
90 doing, we consider we worship the Supreme." 

The doctrine of the unity of God thus challenges \ 
oftentimes a fearful opposition. All analogies of hu- , 
man affairs are laid hold of to defend polytheism, and 
illustrations are gathered in confirmation from the 
material world. This doctrine — the fundamental truth 
on which the whole universe rests — kindles, when pro- 
poimded to the heathen, an enmity that speaks in the 
eye, rages with the mouth, and lights up with anger 
every lineament of the face. Oh, scenes never to be 
forgotten 1 when, amidst the heathen throng, the min- 
iBter of peace and love has uttered the sublime truth, 
"There is one God, infinitely perfect;" and instead ( 
of being awed by that truth — instead of recognising 
it as a fdndamental though forgotten principle, one , 
heathen after another has answered, with pride, 
tempt, and anger, struggling for the mastery, in lan-r] 
guage such as this, — " Where does your Gkid liveK 
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What ia his shape? Is lie round, or of aome other 
shape ? Show him to us, and we will believe. Set 
him up before us, and let us see hU form, and we will 
bow down before him. Did you ever see him your- 
self? Give us something tLat we can see and handle, 
and of which we can say positively, — This object ia 
our Grod. Then thousands of ua will worship it. We 
do not want a God whom we cannot see. Do not 
preach to ua about a spiritual God." 

But there is a. doctrine which, on the battle-field of 
India, challenges an. extraordinary opjMsition from all 
the Indian religionista. It ia the doctrine of the cross. 
Thia great doctrine, designed to be " the reconciling of _ 
the world," kindles more enmity — excites more discord 
— rouses into energy more passion, than all the other | 
docti-inea of Scripture. It is the "offence" of India. 
Frequently is it said, "All you say about the one God 
is ti-ae enough, and hira we ought to worship; but 
what have we to do with Christ? Why do you jiot 
give up preaching so much about hmf' The remark 
of a Madras missionary is, we feai-, too applicable to 
India generally : — " They will listen attentively to a 
discourse on the unity and ircrfectiona of God, — 
authority, spirituality, extent of the law, the day of ' 
judgment, torments of hell, joya of heaven ; but they 
cannot tolerate the cross. At the name of Jesus their 
lip curls with contempt, their eye flashes witli rage, 
and their mouth is filled with blasphemy." When 
the unity of God is propounded, the evangehst may 
meet with corroborative arguments from the Muhani- 
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madttn j bot wlieu tlie Divinity and atonement of Jesus 
are act fortli, these religioniata are more violent than 
even the Hiiidlis tlieiuselve&. The Pareis are almost 
equallv virulent against the Saviour of tlie world. 
Son of Grod, how often ia thy holy name blas- 
pliemed ! — how often ia insult cast on thine immaculate 
nature ! — how often do men seek to throw defilement 
ou thine unspotted purity, turn thy compassion into 
acorn, and treat thy blood as an unholy thing ! Oh, 
how do thy servants groan within themselves, when 
they witness tlie kindling of unholy passions, hy that 
very name which was ordained to quench them ! 

Were you, Christian friends, to he present on occa- 
sions when the missionary preaches " Christ crucified," 
you would hear such objections urged as these: — "Has 
not our God likewise become incarnate again and 
again ? and has he not done almighty works to save 
OS ? Who is this Christ, that for his sake we should 
renoimce all our own accredited Saviours ? If he be 
indeed ahnighty, why does he not convert us all? and 
what need of your preaching- to usV" Bat the disci- 
ples of Hinduism act not only on the defensive : they 
draw from well-filled quivers their pointed shafts, and 
hurl them in quick succession at the cross. Their ar- 
guments may be thus expreased, — " If Christ aufiered 
the just for the unjust, he was the victim of Divine 
injustice. If Christ aufiered as you represent, why 
are not all saved?" Again, some deny the doctrine 
nf substitution at all ; and uisiat on the dogma so ftiU 
of despair to the sinner, that every one must, by neces- 
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aity, endure, in some form or other, the penalty of all 
hia sins. In a literal sense, they put away salvation 
from themaelvea. In thia way doea the harmony o 
the world become its discord- 
Again, the mirisionary pi-opoimds the fallen chaxac-T 
ter of humanity, and the inefficacy of any religioofl 
rite to justify man before God. This principle sweeps 
away the vast accmuulatiou of merits, and deprives 
the Hindu of hia chief riches. " What," is the indig- J 
nant cry, "are my washings iu a thousand stream*'! 
useless ? Arc all my gifta, and offerings, and prostnt- ^ 
tions, and repetitions of sacred names, of no account 
in the work of my salvation? Is it of no avail, that 
I have trodden the weary way to such and such t 
shrine? — that I wear the sacred insignia of discipleship 
of such a Deity? Is it nothing, that I have expended 
wealth in building wells, temples, and houses of rest 
for travellers? Is it nothing, that I have supported 
Brahmans, and feasted them at great espeuae?" The 
answer h given again and again, — " These tbingt) 
are of no avail in securing salvation." But can 
that answer be received with complacency? Will 
not he who dares to give it, draw down on himself ] 
the rage of those whose cherished sentiments it c 
travenea ? 

Not only do the fundamental truths of our holy 1 
religion challenge opposition, — but so extraordinary u 
the fabric of the Kindu mind, and so peculiarly op- I 
posed in all its sentiments to the truths of revelation, i 
that the evangelist will expose himself to controversy J 
I 5 
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on almost every Christian sentiment he may utter. 
Doea he declare that men are of one hlood — descended 
from one ancestry— all equal in the sight of one com- 
mon Ci-eatori' The heathen reply, "Are the twic&- j 
bom Brahman, and the unclean Mal^ch, of one parent- 
age and blood ? He wboae very touch ia sanctifying, ' 
and he whose touch ia polluting, — are they essentially 
one iu dignity and nature? The diatinctions whidi J 
our Shaatras say are founded iu the original arrange- 
ment of the Deity, and wliich we hold as oui- chartered 
spiritual rights, — are they to be nullified hy your 
arbitrary statement, that we are all one? We would 
sooner die, — nay, we would sooner perish in hell, than \ 
receive such a doctrine," 

If the evangelist speak of the soul — its nature and 1 
its destiny — the Hindus confront him with the wnii- 
derful and absurd dogma of transmigration . Nor 
should it be forgotten, that the Hindus' conceptions 
on all moral auhjects differ essentially from those 
which ^e gospel bids them form. The missionary 
speaks of sin and righteousness— of merit and demerit; 
hut the ideas which his words call up in the mind of 
the Hindu are entirely opposed to those which 
true and just. For instance, the Hindu hears of sinj 
That word does not suggest so much the idea of 4^ 
breach of mora! law, refen'ing to the thoughts and I 
intents of the heart, and to the actions performed iu J 
die several relationships to God and man, as the n 
lect of some one of a multitude of ceremonies. 
Hindu has trodden ou a woi-m, or has uttered sora 
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forbidden word, or eaten some forbidden vegetable, or I 
killed a snake, or neglected some particular moTement i 
of the body: he tberefore reputes himself "a aiimer." ' 
Or he has fed ants, and supported dogs, or givei 
water to pigeons, or spared animala from slaughter, or j 
uttered sacred words, or perfonned sacred evolutiona, 
or done some one of a host of fentastic deeda. He is i 
tlierefore in ao much '^a righteous man." What i 
the missionary denounces as st'ns, lie often claims for { 
mrktes, and turns virtues into sins. 

If the evangelist charg-e the Hindu with the sin of | 
having broken the four first commands of the Deca- < 
logue, he claims these veiy breaches of God's law as ( 
his virtues. To worship several gods, and their n 
sentatives, is piety. To invoke the name of Deity, < 
occasions the most trivial, is a mark of religious feelinj 
Again, what they admit to be sinful they extenuate," 
and excuse themselves from guilt. If they are charged 
with the sin of lying, they reply that it is a necessary 
part of their existence in this iron age, and aj 
the Shastras as affording license. If they are cliargt 
with the sin of uncleanness, they refer to the exai 
of gods. On the other hand, the Hindus turn offen- 
sively against the missionary, — charging him with sin j 
in an unutterable degree — that of slaying animals. 
They thereby weaken the moral effect of the charge J 
which, in his Lord's name, he biings against them. 

Thus, jt is evident that Christianity finds in Hin- 
duism no mean opponent. It is clothed witli the 
_ whole armour of Satan. It not only hides itself _ 
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are no longer solicited,- 
feared. 

Again, Christianity^ — a3 uppoBed to caste, to female 
degradation, to polygamy, and other social evila by 
whicli India is afflicted — tlireatena, if not to subvert 
tlie fabric of Hindu society, yet completely to revolu- 
tionize all social and domestic institutes. Chriatianity 
in India threatens, not only to make all things new 
in the regions of the heart, but to ti-ansform every 
element of the outward life of Hindu society. As the 
Hindu a]K)Btafly from -God has been univereal, and 
has left its impress on all that is personal and relative, 
social and domestic, — ita recovery to God must pos- 
sess the same amplitude of reference. Of the fabric of 
Hinduism, in anticipation of the influence of Chris- 
tianity, we are constrained to say, " There shall not 
be left one atone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down," In India therefore, with an unwonted 1 
emphasis, is the gospel, not " peace," but a " sword." 
That swurd is sharp and glittering ; and as the flam- 
ing cherub waves it, the natives of India cannot but I 
be dismayed. Can we wonder that they oppose us ? I 
Should we not expect to hear the cry reiterated, with 1 
an intensity far greater tban that of the Ephesians, < 
"Great are the gods of Hindustan? 

Thus have we briefly descrilied the several beariuga 1 
of the gospel on the mind and institutes of India. Of 1 
thb gospel, with all ita repulsiveness, the missionary J 
iias received the dispensation. Shall he add to it? ] 
Shall he subtract from it? Shall he modify it? j 
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Sliall lie obviate its essential repugnances by some i 
ingenious devices? Romiali missionaries have done 
80, The missionary of ChriRt dare not. Woe onto 
him, if he preach any other than the gospel of 
Christ ! 

And wherefore have we thns shown to you tiie i 
mutual repnlsiveness of Hinduism and Chiistianity ? 
Wherefore have we set forth the fierceness of the con- 
flict between these two militant powers? Not to dis- 
courage the Christian warrior, but to hid him gird 
on his ai-raour, and use his weapons with increased 
energy ; not to slacken the hands and repress the 
hopes of chorches who send him forth, but to warn 
tliem that their only hope of success is in the Spirit of 
God, — that they, having " the sentence of deatli" in ■ 
themselves, may not trust in themselves, or their 
apostles, but in God who raiseth the dead. 

Let us now proceed to view Christianity in another 
aspect, liet us trace the a^niHea of the ffospel to the 
Hindu mindj by laying hold of which, and present- 
ing them to the Hindus, th« missionary can commend 
his message, and lay the {'oiiudatiou of success. Some , 
of these affinities exist relatively to the Hindns in | 
common with all mankind, and others have a peoulia 
relationship to them. We here recall your attention 
to what we stated i-especting the Hindu in the third 
lecture, — that he did indeed hold some great prin- 
ciples of truth, bat that they were folded up within the 
mind, rather than laid open to its actual apprehension. 
We also stated that the moral sense existed, but had ' 
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become so corrapted and perverted as to have no single 
faculty in healthful exercise. Now the power of the 
evangellat is in drawing out these principles from their 
receaaea, and in stimulating these faculties to exercise. 
He is requested to work miracles, Ijut confeasea he haa 
no power to do so, He is asked to give some sign 
ftora heaven — to testify to his religion, tut say a he 
cannot do it. He haa no political power, nor doea 
he seek it. Truth forbids him to yield in his own 
person and habits to their comipt ideas, so as to 
attach to himself auperstitious fear and reverence. 
There the missionary stands in his own naked 
character, diveated of everything that could attract; 
whilst the religion of which he is the ambassador is 
still more repulsive than himself. Where then is his 
power? In t/te application of the tniOi to the amsciences 
of his hearers. The docfiinea of the unity of God, 
the corruptiou of human nature, and the atonement of 
Chriat, may be so illustrated and enforced as to cany 
conviction to their hearts and understandings. Their 
own latent sentiments may be brou^t out in array 
before them. Prineiplea, so hidden and obscured 
as to have ceased to act on their moral nature, 
may be made obvious to them; moral faculties, so 
long diaused to exercise, may be brought into play. 
The aspirations of humanity within them may be 
shown to corroborate the truth. The moral necea- 
aitiea — under a aenae of which tliey, in common with 
the whole creation, "groan and travail togethi 
pain until now" — may be shown to be fidly met 
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obviated by its blessed provisions. Herein is a mis- 
sionary's strength. His hope of success ia not so 
macli in logical argument and historic evidence, as 
in the presentation of the truth in such a way as to 
commend itself to the consciences of those wlio Lear. 
It is well known that the labours of the missionary ] 
Swartz were eminently aaccessful in the South of In- 
dia, This is accounted for chiefly by liis happy mode 
of presenting the simple truths of the gospel. He 
expounded the parable of "the Prodigal Son" firom 
village to village, and, by his lucid illuatrationa and , 
faithful application, commended the truths which it 
embodies, alike to the Brahman and the Outcast. 

We would vuldieate, in the most absolute sensej the 
entire comprehensibility of the gospel by the most un- 
tutored Indian. The gospel ia adapted to the Hindu, 
not as he ia to be, or might be, but aa HE I3. We 
would disclaim every demand for a preparatory process, 
as necessary to the comprehension of the gospel. We 
say, with emphasis, that the gospel, in the hands of 1 
the evangelist, " apt to teach," ready to esplain it by 
suitable illustration, and consequently able to touch 
the springs of conscience, is ahtie effectual to the 
end of conversion. We ask for education, but not t 
prepare a way for the gospel ; — we believe that the 
gospel tnalcea a way for itself. We say, with confi- 
dence, that the aboriginal of India's mountains and 
forests, who never saw a written character, is folly 
competent to understand the fundamental truths of the 
gospel. If the evangelist will assume didactic forma 
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of instruction, or clothe the gospel in the rigidities of 4 
theological systenia, he will find among the Hindus no 

intelligent audiences, nor be. rewarded by seeing con- 
verted souls. If he will use their own imagery — boirow j 
their own illustrations— think as far as may be their 
thoughts, and ?pcak theti" words, and make them all 
the vehicle of communication of those simple truths 
in the belief of which is " eternal life,"^ — ^he will find 
that the gospel is indeed " the power of God," both to 
convince the understanding, and impress the heart. 
As Christ, in the ftilfilraent of his groat mission, took 
on himself humanity, without sin, so must the mis- 
aionaiy take on himself, as far as possible, that form 
of btunanity which the Hindu assumes, divested only 
of all that is tortuous and sinfid. If he do so, he will | 
find that Hindus can understand his message ; and if ] 
they do not believe it, it is because they mill not. 

The following incident illusti'ates these remarks. 
I had pitched my tent on the banks of the Mye, 
amoDgat the Kolis, an aboriginal tribe, reputed by 
MontgomMy Martin " savage and unreclaimable." 1 
preached, day after day, the doctrines of repentance 
towards God, and faith in Christ. These doctruies ^ 
I illustrated in eveiy way I thought adapted to reach , 
the consciences of the people. One day, after ad- 
dressing them on these subjects, and eshortiug them . 
to weep on account of their past sina, I asked, "Do 
any of you weep on account of your sins?" To my J 
utter deUght, a young Koli about tweuty-two ycaral 
of age — a fanner — said, with considerable feeling^J 
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"I weep on account of my sins. Ah! my eyes do 
not weep; but my bobI weeps on account of my sin." 
I replied, "If so, what do you wish to do?" He 
said, " To believe in Jesiis Christ." " What do yoti 
know of Jesua Christ?" asked I, with intense in- 
terest. "I know that he died for ray ains." This 
Koli had never heard the gospel, but from me, and 
had only listened to me for two or three successivf 
times. Probably he had not heard me speak more 
than four hours altogether. That man was baptized, 
and is a consistent believer at the present time. 

We pass on to show those peculiar affinities which 
exist between the gospel and certain Hindu sentiments. 
There ia a large class of floating popular sentiments 
which contain much truth. Tliese are embodied in 
proverbs, or clothed in poetry, and are familiar to 
every Hindu. They harmonize in a striking degree 
with tlie principles of the gospel. Some of them are 
of known, and others of imknown origin. Some are 
local, and others miiversal. There are also certain 
states of mind among the people, and habitual im- 
pressions on the surface of society, as well as certain 
undefined expectations, of which the evangelist may 
take advantage. To illustrate: there are general im- 
pressions of the necessity to man of a " Tiiie Teacher," 
a "Mediator," a "Help," — "one who will take sin 
and impart merit." It is commonly said, " Adlierence 
to a True Teacher will save." " The disciple will 
have imputed to him the merit of the Teacher." "No 
one can save himself." Hence, in setting ibrth Chi'ist 
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aa a Teacher, Mediator, and Saviour, the misaionaiy 
proponnds no new idea. The ignorant and the learned 
aae alike the proverb, "Without a True Teacher, man 
cannot attain salvation." They hold the principle, 
that the disciple must consecrate himself to this True 
Teacher, "body, mind, and wealth," and must be 
whoUy subject to liis authority. Such expressiona 
as the following are common : ^ " As without a 
ladder none can ascemi a house, ao without some 
help it is impossible for us to ascend to the know- 
ledge of God." " Such a one will save me." 
" Such a one will be responsible for me." " I have 
gone to such a one, and cast all my sins at his feet." 
The idea is also extensively prevalent that faith is a 
cardinal virtue. This Is carried by some to absurdity. 
They say all things are possible to faith. Faith dis- 
arms things of their hurtful qualities. Even poisons 
cease to injure, when they are taken in faith. Faith is 
better than knowledge, better than works. A sect of 
Hindus is characterized by the doctrine of the efficacy 
of faith, as distinguished from religious works. They 
embody this doctrine as follows : — 

" Will) retaine faitb, Grm, gmapiuR it in his nmid, 
Happy is he ia this world, happy in Iho neit. 
And in hiid dwElleth Brahm (Suprome), 
Thcpugh he neither wnah hia &ce not purify his body, 
Though he lie ignorant of Jup, Tup, Djan, and the Yoga BJ-fiteni 
^' Vain are all washing uid batfainga. 
Pilgrimages aad religious meditatjoiia. 
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Tbcee nub sot to tlie mind :~ 
Seek Knowledge uid FnitL."* 

Some prOTerta repudiating idolatry, and others expos- 
ing and refuting the claims of BrahmanB, hare Income 
extensively ciirrent. These have originated partly 
with the Mussulmans, and partly with Hindu sec- 
tarians. One very popular proverb is, — " If the idol 
were anything, would it not eat up the stone-cutter 
who dares to carve it? " ThToughout India, there are 
prophecies more or less clearly defining a period when 
the present Brahraanical religion shall be abolished, 
and a new doctrine shall prevail. These prophecies 
are known to tlie illitetate as weU as the Bralimans, 
and certainly liave excited in the minds of many an 
expectation of a mighly change in religious systems. 
Li the prophetic Sliastra of the Brahmana, there is a 
prediction to the effect that in the Kali Yuga — tlie-era 
in whieli we now live — all diatinctiona of caste sliall 
cease, and all men shall be one. It is also written t!iat 
men will forsake idolatry, and worship the Supreme. 
A prophecy current in Gujurat may be thus para- 
phrased : — 

" La 1 see ndvsncG the dcatined dnf, 

WicQ fell Bhnll cv'rj liealhen shrine. 
When Bralmm'B Sbaalra bIioD difca'f, 

MuhainmaJ'» fijatani sliall detline. 
No mora shall different eecU and citstes, 

Eocli, tiam ibe rest, like strangers sUnd ; 
DiTisione ihcn sfaall all be pait, 

And mankind form one friendly band." 

* These are tronsliitiDnB from the Mohratta liv a missioimry ; but tlic 
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Some prophecies in the South take a bolder sweep. 
Take a specimen. 

" Lo ! from the distant West, 
New teachers do arise ; 
Fair is their countenance, 
Their words are true and wise. 

The Brahman ^s priestly rule 

Shall cease to hold its sway; 
Idols of wood and clay 

For aye shall pass away." 

Prophetic writings of this character are abeady be- 
ginning to exercise an important influence. " Reports " 
from the country of the Canarese, and other southern 
regions, assure us that several natives, and sometimes 
whole communities, have been led to inquire into 
Christianity, from its being apparently the religion 
refeiTcd to in their prophetic verses. In the localities 
of these prophecies the natives have lost confidence in 
the stability of their system, and are looking out for 
some new development of religion. 

I need not say how cheering are all these circum- 
stances to a missionary. They are like oases in the 
desert to the traveller, wearied of looking on desola- 
tion. The missionary finds some voice echo to his own. 
Some sounds of antiquity symphonize with those of 
the gospel. Some strains of " solemn sound '' harmo- 
nize with the prophecies of old, and the aspirations of 
the Church. The popular mind has been in a faint 
degree prepared. We may lay hold of these floating 
and lifeless elements of thought, and make them sub- 
serve the purposes of a stable and vital faith. 
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Let me noie draw your attention to (he plaiie and 
meamres h/ which ecamgelistic seal in India seeks to 
secure aucceaa. 

At the earliest period of miaaionary operations, Sir 
W. Jones thus propounded Ida ideaa of the mode of 
evangelizing India ; — " The only human mode, per- 
haps, of causing ao great a revolution, ia to translate 
into Sanscrit and Persian such chapters of the prophets, 
and practical parts of Isaiah, as are indisputably evan- 
gelical, together with one of tlie Gospels, and a plain 
prefatory discourse, containing fall evidence of the 
very distant agea in which the predictions themselvea, 
and the Iiistory of the Divine Person predicted, were 
severally made public ; and then quietly to disperse 
the work among the well-educated natives, with whom, 
if in due time it failed of promoting very salutary 
fruit by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more than ever the strength of prejudice, and weak- 
ness of unassisted reason." How different have been 
the plans actually pursued from thnae here prescribed! 
and how successful compared with the anticipations of 
this philosopher and linguist ! 

No difficulties have appalled — no sad-ifices have dis- 
comfited — the noble band of Christian men whom the 
several churches have sent out to India. The highest 
genius there feels it cannot stoop too low. The 
noblest intellect there takes on itself the ofBce of a 
child. The most refined feelings, of the more refined 
sex, have not shrunk from the necessary contact with 
all tliat is adapted to shock them. The operations of 
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nnparalleled circumstances from without, and potent 
motives from witliin, have brought out from the heart 
a depth of feeling — from the intellect a diversity of 
plan — and from the hand an amount of labour, which 
may not perhaps, taken all in all, be paralleled any 
where else, Tlie missionary hves among the dying. 
His life he feels to be O'U the moat precarious tenure. 
The shadows of his sun must soon be lengthened. 
His own day must necessarily be short. He bears an 
infinitely momentous commission. On its fulfilment 
depend the eternal destinies of living men, and their 
unborn generations. AH around him are mighty 
energies at work for evil, which threaten to go c 
their boundless sphere for ever, as they have already J 
done from an immemorial age. He witnesses the vi-F 
tality of error, the powers of superstition, the force o 
prejudice, the unspeakable potency of evil. " Pow^fl 
and dominions," and " empyreal thrones," are not toM 
him the figments of an epic ode, but the dread realitii 
of being, set up by the god of this wwrld, over the b 
dies and minds of myriads of men. A cloud of unaee 
witnesses encompasses him. He hears also the voic* 
of the several combatants, urging lum onwards. Unj 
told benefits will result from hia faithfulness, — untol^ 
evils from his neglect. This strong force of c 
stance, and high pressure of motive, counteract thi 
effect of climate, otfen sustain his labours throng 
sickness, and make him again and again emerge £ 
floods, under which, in other circumstances, he migh^ 
have sunk. He abiindautly realizes the promisej 
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" My grace 13 sufficient for tliee : my etrength i 
perfect iu thy weakness." 

Observe the path of the Indian miaaionary. Com- 
prehend liis plana, — follow Iiim aa he works them out, 
— sympathize as he fails, — rejoice as he succeeds. 
Look at the Mtstitutes for the aged, the blind, the 
lame, and the diseased. Deairoua that all should 
know the goapel, misaionariee have, at many stations, 
admitted those who had been neglected and caat out 
by otliers; and, whilst they have supplied from the 
alma of Europeans their bodily wants, they have 
endeavom^d, from their own store, to heal their spiri- 
tual woes. Many have been brought to the knowledge 
of the truth in these asylums. Lepers have come to 
Christ, and the blind have from HJm received their 
sight. The aged have departed in peace, having seen 
His salvation. In the spirit which originated Institu- 
tions of this kind, missionaries have received helpless 
orphans, or exposed children, or those whom in times 
of famine their parents were unable'to sustain. Chris- 
tian philanthropy has already rescued thousaiids of 
Buch wretched ones from destruction. Wanderers have 
found a home, — orphans a parent ; and the Church 
of Clurist has received from among them " sons and 
daughters." 

Look at the educeUioTtal plana of the missionanes. 
These range in the objects whom they embrace, from 
the lowest Outeasta to the highest Brahmans of India. 
The subjects comprehend the lowest elementary in- 
struction, and the high attainments of European Utcra- 
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tare. Tlie bcLooIs rauge in chariuiter, from the rude 
colonnade, on the floor of the area of which the 
scholars seat themselves, and, casting dust on their 
boards, decipher with the finger, or a. reed, the verna- 
cular characters, — to the spacious college-rooms, fitted 
op with librariea, and maps, and philosophical appara- 
tOB, and in which die scholars study in the Europeaot I 
manner. Already do girls, hitherto debarred from 
education, come to mission-schook ; and some tliounl 
sands of India's daughters, and future mothers, leanvj 
year by year, the character of Him who ever lookesf 
with Divine benignity on woman. The boardi 
schools for girls, conducted by missionaries' wivea 
possess vast interest. These are nurseries where, ' 
daily culture, young souls am trained for heavei 
The heathen girls who attend mission-schools, 
who, during that period, have their residence with 
heathen parents, and will subsequently dwell with 
heathen husbands, are placed in such adverse, circum- 
stances as scarcely to warrant much hope respecting 
them ; whereas these children, protected under the 
missionary's roof, and freed from heathen influences, 
yield us hopes of rich reward, — hopes that have already -J 
in many 'instances been realized. 

Look at the literary labours of the missionaries. AiJ 
Christian literature has to be created for the Indian^ 
people; and they apply themselves to tlie dchghtfidfl 
task. To meet the demands of multitudes of inquin 
ing youths, they prepare small works on history, geosj 
graphy, and other sciences ; especially do they seek ta j 
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present Scriptore history and doctrines, in tlieir most 
interesting forma, to the minds not yet imbnited in 
superstitious error. In the Presidencies, the miflsion 
preaaea iasue periodicals to guide and enlighten, not 
only the native, but the European mind. In larger 
publications, they answer the controversial works 
which issue from the heathen press, and expose the 
fallacies of their several delusive systems. But espe- 
cially, their strenuous efforts are directed towards im- 
proving the recent translations of God's word, and 
advancing towards the accomplishment of a standard 
version. In enabling you to form an estimate of mis- 
sionary labour in India, we must not jiaas by operations 
connected with Ch-nsticm villages. Native Christian 
families, cut off by their Christianity from their own 
society, and all the helps they have hitherto received, 
need to be established and rooted on the soil of India. 
Missionaries liave become sensible of this, and village 
operations are increasingly occupying their attention. 
Hence, here and there are found over India these 
nuclei of Chii'itian families, engaged in agriculture, 
— tlie oases in India's moral desert. 

The Tinnevelly Mission, now numbering twenty- 
three thousand souls under instruction, had its founda- 
tion laid by Rheuius, in the Village Scoiwmy. Land 
was procured for converts, and one settlement after 
another was founded. There is httle douht that ope- 
rations, to be successful amongst an agricultural peo- 
ple, will have to assume this character, ae furnishing 
the only suitable provision for converts, and rendering 
K 2 
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them independent of the heathen, and at the 
time tending most effectually to transmit Christiaiiil 
to future generations. 

Beyond all, ihe preachiTig laboura of the nuBsioni 
especiallj challenge your interest. Behold the c 
geliat, amid the throng of idolatrous multitudes on 
some grand feast. He \& alone. Yet he lifts up hia 
voice. Tlie very temple before him, in its costly atmc-^ 
tnre, and its antiquity,— the very priests, who su] 
the system in countless nuralaers, — the very pet^l 
whose congregated hosts seem to give an ass 
that the religion which has drawn them together shall 
last for ever; — the maddening shouts of all seem to 
defy him, and his Lord, — and to declare emphaticallyj 
that this is " their hour, and the power of darkness, 
But he perseveres, — he mthdraws not. An unseeiii 
power assists liim,- — a voice which he alone can hear 
says, " Fear not, I am with thee." His heart quails 
not. He gives his message, scatters tracts among 
people, and departs. 

You will find the India.n missionary preachiiig, ni 
only in the house, or in the chape),— hut from a shop, 
or some raised place in the market, or from the veran- 
dah of a school, or from the boat by the banks of the 
rivers, or from under the shady tree. The scenes on 
such occasions are painfully che^juered. Sometimes 
the sable countenances of his hearers evince interest. 
They listen with breathless attention. They 
a while, as though they were really pondering the qi 
tion, " Shall we be Christians?" Again, there will 
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at times a Jread confusion. Firebranda aie scattered 
bj tlie emissaries of Satan, and set ou fire "a world of 
iniquity." The storm of excited feeling cannot be 
describe*!. Wliat is t}ieii uttered may not be written. 
The voice of the preacher ia as a whisper amid many 
thunders. The Spirit of God moves not on such 
troubled waters. The triumph of Satan seems for a 
while complete. 

Itmeratum, from city to city, and village to village, 
ia the pre-eminent form of evangelifltic labour. The 
missionary leaves the city, and in the cold season pur- 
sues a journey of from one to three months' duration- 
It may extend over a space of one to five hundred 
miles. He carries with him an abundant store of 
books and 'Scriptures. His tent is the home of his 
family, — his sleeping-place, and his chapel. In it the. 
heathen come to bear, — in it believers may occasion- 
ally partake of the Lord's Supper. It is sometimes 
pitched for a day,- — sometimes for a week, or mouth, 
or longer, "The tabernacle in the wilderness" was 
an evidence to the Israelites that Jehovah was in the 
midst of them. May we not aay, that in an humbler 
sense and manner, the " tabernacle" of the missionary, 
in the moral wilderness of lieathenism, is the pledge 
and earnest of God to the Leathen that He will one 
day dwell among them, — they shall be His people, 
and He will be their God ? 

In the course of itineration, scenes of enchanting 
interest reveal themselves to the philanthropic mind. 
Tlie missionary comes into contact with man, in all 
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liis wants and distreases, and under circnmstancea 
which challenge confidence on the part ot" the people. 
Often, when the misaionarj- has arrived at a village, 
the reaidentB will bring to him the leper, the bUnd} I 
the sick, and the dying, and those reputed a» poaseBBed J 
with demons. They look up to him with hope ; and 
few indeed are the casea in whicli they will believe 
his aid ia of no. avail. Nor do they at times fail to 
evince gratitude for the benefits they receive. On 
auch occasions the heart burdened with temporal 
distress discloses itself; and especially do natives seize 
these opportunities for presenting tlieir cases of op- 
pression by the officials of Government, and of usuri- 
ous exactions from the native bankera. Scenes of 
unutterable distress occasionally call fori.h his warmest 
sympatliies. He geta willing listeners among ail 
classes, hears few objections, and witnesses less of guile 
and lying lips than he has been accustomed to see. 
Amongst the villagers, he finds a nature leas degraded, 
and less vitiated by idolatry, than that of citizens. 
The more monstrous abominations of idolatry do 
not reveal themselves. He breathes a moral atmos- 
phere, purer than that which corrupts the life of cities. 
He often enjoys access ti> men's houses, and an inti- 
mate converse with their families; and is sometimes 
cheered to find women in Iiis congregation. If the 
missionary's wife accompany him, she irequently se- 
cures congregations of Hindu women : while her hus- 
band gathers aroimd him the mm of tlie village, 
mothers and girls congregate around her, and listen to 
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strange worda &om as strange a form. The prestige 
of the European name takes him where otherwise he 
might find no entrance. PrinceB and chiefa will allow 
him to declare the gospel in their presence, surrounded 
hy their dependants and sycophants. Brahraans heai- 
theii' systems refuted on their own domains. 

In travelling, the miasionary comes into contact 
with all tribes. Foresters and mountaineers, who 
never find entrance into a city, hear from him the 
message to tlie lost. The amount of work done on 
those itinerations is considejable. The missionaries 
of one station report 509 villages visited in this way 
in four montiis, " I have," says an honoured mis- 
aionary, "declared the doctrine of the cross ui three 
languages, — the Marithf, Hinduat^nf, and Gujuritt, 
- — from the Shiravati in Canara, to Sirowi in Raj- 
put^nfi, — and from Bombay to Berar," — a district 
700 miles long, and 360 broad. A missionary in 
health may certainly preach in two or three villages 
daUy. Let the congregation average one hundred, 
and the result would be that nine thousand would hear 
the gospel from one individual in one month. 

In this way does the Indian evangelist fulfil his 
mission. This is the noblest form of apostolic life. 
In it he finds the depths of apostolic experience. In 
going from town to town, and village to village, he is 
literally treading in the footsteps of Christ; and in 
the character of his motives, and the eomprehensive- 
neaa of his labours, his mission approximates as much 
as may be to that of the Son of God. 
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Willi a lieart straitened neither hj tlie stiff forms 
of the world, nor the convontionalitiee of the Church. 

seeking no interests, save those of Chriat,-^having 
ends, save that of winning souls, — unrestrained in 
movements bv artificial bounds and harriers, — findinj 
work to do "where'er the foot of man has trod," — 1 
pursues a career of expansive love and widely-difiused 
mercy. The highest, the noblest, the most talented 
and pious of British ministers might well desire to 
follow in his steps. Go on, O man of God ; pursue 
thy course "of honour, glory, and immortality" tO 
the benighted heathen. " Unknown, yet well known 
poor, yet making many rich ; having nothing, and 
possessing all things;" — thou art planting the 
germ which shall issue in a harvest of successive gem 
rations unto life eternal. Thy labours form the 
link in a chain of agency, on which shall depei 
under God, the destinies of the people of India, 
on. Thy Saviour looks with admiring love, — thj 
fellow-labourers with sympathy. Angels stoop do' 
to watch the glorious issue. Satan treinblea at evei 
footatep of thy march throughout his dreary realms. 

But the patli of the missionary is not that of 
conqueror. His is no ordinary contest ; and he meei 
with no ordinary opposition. Satan rouses his num( 
rolls servants to confront him. 

Let OS take a survey of the several active modes 
opposition to the gospel, hitherto manifested by th^" 
natives of India. 

When the British arms were subjugating one Indian] 
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province ailer another, and native dynasties succes- 
sively yielded to their in-esistible force, the natives of 
the country looked on. iu wonder and conjecture, but 
formed no common defence against the invader. The 
diyisione of tribe, caste and religion, with all their 
exclusive interests, exposed India to foreign attacks, 
weakened its defences, and made it an easy prey to 
the invader. Each conuntmity conaulted its own 
interests. No common cause made tliem all com- 
bine. - It is reserved for Christianity to do this. This 
hostile invader of all countries— now that it lias en- 
tered India — is drawing to one centre those who were 
separate, and combining all religions and castes into a 
confederacy, which, whether organized or not, will act 
with vigour against the inroads of the gospel. 

First of all, there ia what may be called " a stand-* 
ing army" of antagonists to the gc«pel. That army 
consists of Brahmans, who in some places form a large 
portion of the population, and who confiront the mis- 
sionary at every step ;— of Hindu devotees, who throng 
cities and infest villages ; — of Muhammadan teachers 
— Maulvis and Sayads; — and of Parsi priests. All 
such may be said to be, by their very professiouj 
and their strongest self-interest, " armed to the teeth" 
against the gospel. All such classes see in Chris- 
tianity the destroyer of their reputation and livelihood, 
I accosted one of their number on the banks of the 
Tapi, and in his answer was embodied the sentiment 
of the tribe, — " What do I care whether my doctrine 
is truth or not? That is uothing to me. It is tlie 
K 5 
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means of my enbsistence." There is a coalition of 
religious sects. Hindu sects, holding respectively 
opposite tenets, and hating one another on that ac- 
connt, are lowering their hostile banners, and putting 
forth the emblems of a mutual truce, more eifectively 
to make head against the Lord and his Christ. But 
the coeHtion of reli^onists of different nations is a 
still more interesting fact. Hinduism and Muham- 
madism are utterlj opposed to each other, nor less 
80 to the religion of the Parais ; yet are the i-espective 
adherents of these systems willing to amalgamate 
common defence, against a system that pronomw 
them all &lse. Keligions distinctions, national di' 
sities, and even former wrongs, are being forgottSl 
The Hindus were for ages trodden under foot of tiie 
■Mussulmans ; they suffered grievously from their civil 
and religions tyrarmy for hundreds of years. Again, 
the Parsis were driven from their native land to India 
by the cruelty of the Muhammadans, And yet these 
three clasBes have occasionally coalesced, and 
ready to help each other against this universal eneiigfr' 
— the peaceful gospel of Christ. An illustration 
this occurred at Surat. A Parsi youth was bapl 
there. The tribe engaged the assistance of a 
Mussulman to confront the youth, — i-efute before him 
the rehgion he had just embraced, and ioduce him to 
return to the religion of his forefathers. The Mussul- 
man became the champion of the Parsis, and auo- 
ceeded in liis efforts, — the youth became apostate. 
The Parais and Muhammadans for a while triumphi 
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The natives of India have occasionally memo- ' 
rialized the Government on the subject of Chris- 
tianity. In 1839, ft petition was addressed to the 
Government of India, by the natives of Bombay, 
requesting that missionaries should not be allowed to 
teach children till they had reached the age of twenty- 
one years, — that such converts as were made after tliat 
age should not be allowed to hold ancestral properly, 
nor have any jurisdiction in tlieir families, whose sup- 
port was nevertheless to devolve on them, — tliat mis- 
sionaries themselves should not he allowed to dwell 
in certain sacred towns. This petition was signed by 
Hindus, Muharamadana, and Parsis, The natives of 
Madras, in 1847, presented a petition to Government, 
signed by more than 12,000 of the Hindu conimimity, 
expressing bitter animosity against the missionaries ; 
and complaining of the encouragement they had re- 
ceived from the local authorities, and the " perversion 
and polhitinn of justice at the tbuntain head," relative 
to the countenancing of Christianity. The petitioners 
say, that were they to affix a title to the petition, it 
would be — "The Wrongs and Oppressions of the 
Hindus." In some places, there ai'e organized bodies 
who take cognizance of everything which threatens 
the safety of Hinduism. The native newspapers are 
channels in wJiich the natives can difiuse the vijest 
scandal of the missionaries, and the most abusive 
attacks on Christianily. Sometimes public disputa- 
tions are held, wherein Hinduism puts forth its cham- 
pions against the missionaries. Sometimes books. 
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from smaU paniphlcts to Ijulky volumes, codeosI 
of mailer ciulled from iiilidel European writere, 
]iubUahed iii tlic native laaguagi.-3. Oii one occa&ionjj 
at Calcutta, a native was employed as a raiseionary of 
heathenism ta attack Oliristiaiiity, and defend hea^ 
tlieaiam in the public coucourge. Upon any 
gency, publie meetings are held, and reaolutii 
paaaed, expressing alarm at the progrcsa of Ch] 
tianity, — and pronouncing eenaures on those who sendJ 
their ehildren to missionary schoole. These censnieftj 
sometimes assume the form of direet caate prohibitiona. 

Frequent efforts have been made by the indignant 
natives to collect fimds and establish schoolsj which 
should 8Upei"6ede the missionary schools. These efforts 
have hitlieilo proved fruitless. A few thousand ru- 
pees have been collected, but the undertalung haa 
soon dropped. A society in Calcutta has sent fortl 
infidel tracts against Christianity. This society num- 
bers among its members the most bigoted advocatej}^ 
of heathenism, and the most sceptical and licentioim. 
Those who would deem it a pollution to adopt English 
customs, and those who have freely adopted them. 
" those who have studied Shakapeare and Bacon, arw 
those who still believe that the world rests 
back of a tortoise;" — all are united by the desire 
opposing what most of all they hate — -Christianity, 
Foremost of all opponents-, whether by word 
are the Alumni of Government Schools. 

Cases of outrage are yearly occurring, both ■ 
wards the missionary and the convert. Threats 
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violence become also louder and louder. Nothing 
but fear of British power prevents the heathen 
from using plijsical force to put down Cfiria- 
tiauity. A few years ago, at Nelloor, the following 
case of lieathen persecution arose. A lafge body of 
the heathen had embraced ChriBtiaoity, and given 
up their idols to the miasionaries. Tliese conversions 
greatly exasperated the heathen of the surrounding 
villages ; and, headed by a very influential man, who 
had the reputation of being a sorcerer, they made a 
formidable attack on twenty villages. The assailants 
were in number about 3000 f and they plundered 150 
honaes, beating the Christian converts most nnmer- 
cifiiUy, They were not dispersed till the English 
magistrate, himself came to the spot, with an armed 
force, and seized the ringleaders. 

Under the rule of the British Government, violence 
will expose the author of it to punishment. Hence the 
Hindus have been constrained to appeal to law ; and 
many very momentous and severely-contested cases 
have been prosecuted in our English courts at the 
Three Presidencies, as well as a few at the minor na- 
tive courts. By a remarkable coincidence, the writ 
called HabeasGofpas, issued in the reign of Charles H. 
to defend the liberty of the British subject, has been 
in India applied to secure the person of the youthful 
convert from his alleged detention by the missionary. 
Important cases have already been contested in Her 
Majesty's courts, and important precedents established. 
To these I shall have occasion to refer in the nest 
lecture. 
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Froin all we have advanced, it is evident the con- 
test has indeed begun, — the opponents are arrayed. 
On one hand are nations, with their antiejue Hyateme 
of faith, and their millions of priests ; on the oth«r ia 
the scanty sacramental host of God's elect. India is 
indeed a battle-fkld. The mighty and consolidated 
kingdom of Satan is at stake. An empire is to be 
recovered for the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

Lastly, I cannot forbear to challenge your prayers 
and aympathiea for tlie ministers of Christ, on wliom 
rests, imdear Qod, the issue of the conflict It is 
manifest that the Indian missionary demands courage 
and energy, and a habit of perseverance in an nn- 
wonted degree. The circumstances in which he ia 
placed call for a5 extraordinary amotmt of the wis(U»n 
of God, and of the grace of Christ. A dispensation is 
committed to him, which he cannot fulfil, but by large 
supplies from the Throne of Grace. Let us glance 
a moment at his menial trials. The Apostle narral 
his own dbtresses to the Corinthians, and asked that 
their hearts should be abundantly enlarged towards 
him: one humbler than the Apostle may, on behalf 
of himself and his brethren, fiilfil tlie same task, 
solicit the same retuiTi. 

Let us ooitsider, first-, the trial ariai'ngfrom the 
of the solitariness cf his positvm, and the stnffulan^ 
his character. 

The traveller in the desert leels his solitaiim 
He ia the only living creature in one unbounded pi 
Vegetation is unseen, — no vestige of animal 
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Tisitle. He calls, — there is no echo. He la the only 
being who hears. The trilies of men, the throng of 
cities, the social circle, — all are as though they were 
not. As far as sight can afford evidence, he ia the 
only living creature. A sense of solitariness creeps 
over him; and he feels, with an awe that cannot be 
expressed, that he is alone. 

And 80 it is with the missionary, placed alone, as 
he often is, in the mass of heathenism. No spiritual 
life is discernible over the unbounded plain of the 
moral wildemesa. No human heart beats in unison 
with his, — no utterance responds to his own. He is 
alone, — alone in his faith, alone in liis love, alone in 
his whole spiritual being and sentiments. He adores 
the one God, but he adores alone. The varied exereisea 
of his religion are those of solitude. In the mighty 
maaaes of heathenism, he finds nothing corresponding to 
his own sentiments,— he discerns in no kindred mind 
the impress of his own. His character is singular. 
He stands a living man in the regions of the dead. 
He sees, and all around are blind. He comprehends 
spiritual truth ; and all aroimd are under the ban of 
falsehood — given up to believe a lie. He believes, 
and aU others disbelieve. He is actuated by motives 
none can appreciate. His bosom is fraught with 
feelings none can discern. He has an end in view far 
beyond tJie very conception of the multitude for whom 
he labours. 

Suspicion lowers over his chai'acter. His objects 
are clouded in obscurity, — his motives are perverted. 
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He produces impressions contrary to fact. His wholeil 
BCml yeama over the people ; but he cannot make 
them cognizant of it, — he cannot lay open hia heart'((^ 
recesaea. Could he do so, no one could decipher t 
characters recorded there. He is ready to lay dow 
his life for their sakes ; yet cannot tliey comprehent 
the mystery of hi.'! henevolence. He would he aifc,"" 
things, — he would /h all things, that might open^^ 
way for the gospel, and fulfil the ends of his miBsioni] 
hut his approaches, be they open or secret, cautions 
bold, are those of an enemy to a nation's faith. Hi 
step is tlic step of a sacrilegist, — hia rude handa 
desecrate by their touch. Wonderful mission I The 
heathen cannot understand it. Streams of living 
water pass through the desert of heathenism; but 
none know the source whence they flow, nor the "aea. 
of glory" towards which they are wending thdi^ 
course. 

But fiirther, the missionary cannot hut be solemnlg.i 
affect^ hy a sense of the repulsiveneas of hia mtmage,, 
and the social and ctvil eonftmon, which it does and 
vnU increasinglif produce. 

There are some minds who delight in controversy : , 
war is congenial to them. The strife of tongues soothea ] 
them, — they delight in the battle of the warrior, the ' 
noise of confusion, and garments rolled in blood. 
But such is not the spirit of the servant of Christ. 
His taste leads him not to the amphitheatre of con- 
tention. He desires not to combat with the "wild 
beasts of Ephesua." And yet necessity compels him 
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to do 80. Hig mission is one of grace. Tlie means 
of paraiiing it are those of war. He is frequently 
forced, in the spirit of Jeremiah, to say, " Woe is 
unto me, for I am a man of contention I " Nay, he is 
often enahled to bear with that contention, only by 
the considerationB which presented themselves to the 
mind of Paul, when he said, " A necessity is laid on 
me: woe is unto me, if T preach not the gospel!" 
Are there converts? — his trials are considerably in- 
creased. He can aay, " Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? who stumbles, and I "burn not?" 

He is required to point out the requirements of 
truth and purity,— to enforce the entire surrender of 
the soul to Christ, and to urge the necessity of for- 
saking all for His sake. The convert's failure and 
apostasy inflicts on his soul unutterable anguish. The 
very perseverance of the convert, productive as it 
often is of the disruption of his relative ties, and 
the loss of his earthly goods, by the Christian law 
of sympathy, affects hia own soul with frequent 
distress. 

Under these trying circumstances, there ia every 
temptation to unfaithfulness. In many missions, there 
are not even the motives to exertion fiimished by 
human oversight. If there be dere.liction, none can 
know of it, save the Lord Christ. If the missionary's 
heart fail, and hia work slacken, there is no cloud of 
witnesses, save the unseen ones, whose survey may 
quicken him to diligence. Faithfulness to Christ is 
then the only guarantee to his fulfilling his work. He 
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may pnrchase peace by silence. It is .as though the 
vinda were committed to hia keeping. If he let them 
go from hia fists, the ocean will be lashed into fury, 
if he keep them within hia hold, the face of the wateni' 
will still be unruffled. If he but keep the gospel shot: 
up within hia own boaom, the surface of native society 
shall be calm as heretofore. But let him give utter- 
ance to it, — let him call on men to forsake their in- 
iqtuties, and turn to the living God, — let him but 
mention the name of Jesua, — and a storm of strife and 
couftision will ensue. No wonder if it burst 
head of him by whom it was occasioned. 

Nor, in estimating the trials of the missionaryf 
should we lose sight of the distress which is neces* 
sarily caused, by a view of the immensity of 
work, and conviction of the inadequacy of the mea^ 
which the Church is putting forth towards its accom- 
plishment. 

It is not that he deapairs of the ultimate triumph 
of the gospel, or that he is borne down by the absence 
of success; but he is overwhelmed by tlic conscious- 
ness of the want of proportion in united efforts to the 
exigencies of the case. If he confine the bounds of 
his aspirations to his own province, by what principles 
of expectation — by what historical analogies — can he 
anticipate any mighty, any universal change, hy means 
of 30 limited an agency ? Hia mind is under the pres- 
sure of a present distress. It does not take it away, 
to say that in the revolutions of time the cause will be 
removed. Masses of the heathen are perishing before 
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his eyea : he sees no meana in operation, or even in 
prospect, which warrant a hope of Having them. He 
haa no euch viaionary dreams as many have at home, 
anticipating succesa without instrumentality — a har- 
vest witliout labourers. He knows indeed the voice 
of prophecy ; but he knows also the words of Him who 
said, "How shall they hear without a preacher?" 
The tlirone of Satan is set up ; for ages have men 
prostrated themselves before it, — for ages yet to come 
they may go on to do so. 

It seems as though missionary societies had urged 
their strongest appeals,— as though the duties of the 
Church had been argued again and again by the 
highest style of eloquence, and enforced by the most 
flaming zeal, — as though calls had been reiterated till 
they were grown powerless ; but as yet no issue ! No 
indications of a pentecostal spirit poured out in the 
Church present themselves. Would that we could, 
in the visions of the night, transport to India those 
whose indolence, or covetousness, or heartlesaness, 
keep missions tn their present weak state, and let 
them witness tljcre the regrets and sorrows, and dia- 
tressM forebodings of many of God's devoted ser- 
vants. They would see that their supineness tends 
equally with the heathens' opposition to afflict them. 
The cold friendship of Christians, and the fierce en- 
mity of the heathen, have one and the same depress- 
ing effect on the labourer in India. 

When we consider all these sources of distress, 
combined vrith the paralyzing influence of a tropical 
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climate, ahall we wonder if, like tlie Apostle, he hM I 
" a great figlit of affliction ," — if " without be figLtings^ , J 
and within be feara?" Shall we wonder if restrtuned 
feeling now and then expresses itself in language like 
the following? — "Like the believing patriarchs of old, 
the missionary of tliK cross has to walk almost solitary 
tlirough the land of promise, Hur\'eying its barreimeas, 
and mourning over its degrading superstitions, withoat 
• having scarcely a plot of ground to call his own, and^ 
longing for the day when it shall be given to Him'l 
whose right it is to reign." 

If the missionary looks to the world, it in dark- 
ness. If he turns his eyes toward the Church, there 
is, amidst much We, aud zeal, and self-denial, a vast 
amount of covetousuesa, eellishuess, and faithleaaness* i 
If he looks to himself, there is weakness and inade^ 1 
quacy. Wliither then shall he look ? To the Eock J 
that is higher than he. There alone is Rest. 

We draw to a conclusion. Christian brethren, stDV*! 
Tey India aa a battle-field. Walk about the dora 
of heathenism. Tell its towers. Mark well its haS*'i 
warks. Comprehend the might with which yon have ' 
to contend. Appreciate justly the agency whicli you 
are bringing to bear against it. We call on you who 
" are at ease in Zion " to arouse yourselves to a com- 
prehension of this mighty conflict, wherein so manj j 
of your brctliren are striving " unto blood." We 
call on all to contemplate the momentous issuee of 
a contest in which one-fifth of the whole famOy of 
man, with its succeeding generations, is directly inter-^ 
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esteil, and witk wliich the destmiea of Asia are iden- 
tified. To use the emphatic worda of an evangelist 
who ia now with Christ, — " The Lord's challenge h«3 
been thrown to tlie bosta of hell, and to the woreblp- 
pers of devils,— the glory of the gospel is at stake, 
— the truth of the Bible is involved, — the glory of 
Clirist is concerned, — the very name of the ever- 
blessed God over this great empire seems wrapped 
up in the result." 

By a regard to the Great Captain of your salvation, 
who leads on the scanty host, — by your ajTnpatliy with 
the warriors you have sent forth, — by your attach- 
ment to that religion which in the Eastern world is 
passing, so to apeak, througli a new ordeal, and sub- 
mitting to a new teat of its Divinity, — by a sense of 
your own honour, and regard to your own consistency 
as Chrialians, in the eyes of a world far from heedless 
as to what is occurring in the history of the Church ; — 
by all these considerations, we call upon you to turn 
away your eyes " from beholding vanity," and look 
with a renewed interest on this battle-field of evange- 
listic warfare. Watch the movements of the enemy. 
Survey the efibrts of your friends. Trace the work- 
ings of Providence, as tliey reveal themselves, with 
such marked energy and rapid succession, in that won- 
drous land. Attentively consider the operations of 
His grace.. Watch for its fiiture developments. 

When a bloody campaign is being carried on by 
our countrymen in India, on the issue of which dynas- 
ties are hazarded, and earthly crowns are at stake, 
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cotudtute the majority of £tiro|)eaD residents. It per- 
Tsded tlieir public add, and disclosed itseli' in their 
published works. Only the faintest echoes are now 
occa^onally heard of that powerful Toiee which, both 
from the le^hitive chamber and the press, fittminated 
against the missionary. The GovemorB of Preaidencies 
have left on enduring records no weak testimony to 
missioDary labours. Sir John Malcolm is said to have 
publicly gloried in the modification of his sentiments, 
as expressed in Ills political history of India. In his 
last work. The Goeernment of India, lie says, — ^" The 
missionaries of the different societies established in 
Bombay have been most nsefiJ in spreading educa- 
tion. Several of these within the Bombay Territories 
are men as distinguished for their ability as piety; 
and, from the tamiliar manner in which they live and 
associate with the natives, ha\-e acquired a remark- 
able knowledge of their language and habits. This 
I have ever fonnd them ready to apply to the reputa- 
tion and strength of Government." 

Testimony of even a stronger character is contained 
in the following letter, written to the Bombay mis- 
sionaries in 1830. " It is solely to their zeal and 
Christian humility, combined, as I have ever found it, 
witli a spirit of toleration and good sense, that I owe 
any power I have possesaed of aiding them in their 
good and pious objects, which, pursued as they are by 
the members of the societies who have honoured me 
with their approbation, must merit and receive the 
support of all who take any interest in the promotion 
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of knowledge, the advancement of civilization, and the 
cause of truth." 

Lord William Bentinck, than whom none contended 
more strongly for the neutrality of Government in all 
religious aifairs, thus writes to the missionaries of 
Calcutta : — " The offer of religion In the achoolfl of the 
missionaries is without objection. It is or is not ac- 
cepted. If it is not, the other seeds of instruction 
may take root, and yield a rich and abundant harvest 

of improvement and fhtuie benefit / 

would say to them [missionary societies], ^m«/?^, that 
ikey could not send to India too many labourers in the 
vineyar^ like those whom I liave now the gratification 
of addressing." * 

£\irther, the labouTs of Indian misaionar-tes have 
senxd to elevate the character of Sm-opean society. 
From the wild licentiousness and systematic ungodli- 
ness by which it was formerly distinguished, Emo- 
pean society has advanced to a standard which may 
challenge comparison with that of corresponding classes 
in Britain. A "Calcutta Review," taking a survey 
of the past, and contrasting with it the present ap- 
peai-ances of social and domestic life in India, affords 
general grounds of evidence that Indo-European soci- 
ety, in its general tone and character, is not behind 
that of our own country. 

Missionaries have done their part, in conjunction 
with other agencies, to produce this blessed result, 
publiehed in Bombaf. 
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By intunntc converse with all classea, aud numei 
indireclj influences, tliey liave infused into a 
elevated tone of sentiment, and iinpartcd to it sund] 
elements of iniprovemeDt. Their periodicals ha^-e 
served to modify the character of tlie English press in 
India, — have fumtahed to influential persons important 
moral atatisties regarding the natives, — have laid bare 
mouati'oiis evils in connection with the patronage Cfi 
idolatry by the Government of tlie country, and v 
faithM remonstrances. Tlieir testimony has at t: 
reached the ear, and in its due degree controlled t 
movements, of Governors and Councils. 

Further, let European conversions testify fp i 
result of missvmary labours. These have taken place 
from all classea of Europeans, — merchants, civilians, 
officers, and jwivatca. What have Indian missionaries 
done? Ask the mother, who has received back i 
long-lost son, and, weeping tears of unutterable joy .■ 
his conversion to God, has said, " Tliis my a 
dead, and is ajive again." Ask the sister, whose 
brother has in India come to the knowledge of 
Clirist from the lips of missionaries. Ask the i 
Ask the friend. These several relatives shall sajj 
with glowing gratitude, — " Such beloved ones engi 
all our anxieties. We had little hope respecting them. 
Far away from all that might guide and restrain, — far 
from the sanctuary and ordinances of God, — they 
seemed to us almost beyond the pale of mercy, an^ 
the region of hope. But a missionary's voice r 
them,^a miasionaiy's counsel touched them, — and | 
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miasinnary'a Lord brought them to himaclf in peni- 
tence and faith." India is already a sacred land : its 
are already hallowed hy the converBion of 
Britain'a sons and daughters on her heathen shores. 
All that our native land has ever done for India 
has been amply compensated by tho spiritual good 
which her own children ha^'e received there. What 
have Indian missionaries done ? Ask the congrega- 
tions of British people gathered at the Presidencies, 
over which the missionaries are ordained pastors, 
and whom they cheerinlly support by their contribo- 
tiona. 

Still jurt/ier, let the Iiulo-British Gommunity gim 
its important testimony. The native descendants nf 
Europeans were placed in circumstances extremely 
perilous to their moral character and spiritual welfare. 
Removed from the sphere of English society, and 
occupying no honourable status among tiie natives 
from whom they sprang, their position was often- 
times one of great degradation. A great portion of 
them was deprived of the enlightened culture -of do- 
mestic care, and those immmerahle blessings whicli 
proceed only from an equal division of parental 
responsibihty. 

The native descendants of the Portuguese have 
ahready sunk, socially and morally, on a level with 
the Hindus, — -in some cases below them. The same 
downward progress would probably have marked the 
history of the class I have now described, had it not 
been an'cated by the eflbits of missionaries and other 
L 2 
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Ohristians. Their special claiioB were soon recog- 
nised. ScLools were estaltlished for these '* East 
Indians," and congregations gathered from amongst 
them. Destitute ehildren, who would have been 
absorbed into the corrupt masses of native society, 
have been rescued from a fate of iofaniy, and trained 
to usefulness and piety, A community large and 
influential now exists in the Presidencies, possesBiiig 
the outward ordinances of the Cliristian reUgionj aud 
conforming, in an increa.iing degree, in their habits 
aTid manners, to their European originaL tVom 
among these interesting people, several teachers and 
ministers have been raised. In Bengal alone, during 
the last fifty years, fifty missionaries have been ap- 
pointed from their number. Had missionary labours 
in the Presidencies done no more than operate on this 
important class of society, they would have effected 
much. An author, treating of such labours in Bengal, 
writes,—" Numerically, the converts from among Eu- 
ropean and East Indian society liave far exceeded 
those which have been granted from among the 
heathen." * 

Let us now examine the results of the missionary 
labours on tlie people to whom they are primarily 
du^cted,-— the natives of India. And here, at the 
outset, we would, in humility and grief, and in 



* There is ua Indn-Britiah Inslitation in BDmbay, in which more thaa 
B hundre<) chlMrea ate admitted. Tbe edifice for tiie teRcbers and chil- 
dran cost iHUIIO. The salaries are £360. per annum. Tborc i t a 
missionary paalor ordained over the people. 
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very tmambiguoua language, make aolenm acknow- 
ledgments. 

Firatj in some jilaces wJiere missionary labours have 
heai carried on, Hinduism has sustained no apparent 
d^eat. It seems to have vindicated its claim to 
Divine and everlasting strength. On the otlier hand, 
Christianity seems to have been the wtakness of man, 
rather than "the power of God." There are some 
places in India which were deserts, ere a missionary's 
foot trod on the soil, and which in their general 
aspects are deserts still, although his labours may 
have been carried on for a quarter of a century. 
Every gate seems to have been shut, — every channel 
dammed up, by which gospel streams might force 
their way, — every inlet to the Ught of troth seems to 
have been closed, — every access to the heart, barred 
and bolted. There eloquence has failed to captivate 
— argument to convince — and genius to ravish. In 
such places there has been found systematic apathy, 
which no effort could excite, — a hatred which no 
benevolence coidd melt, — a subtlety which no reason- 
ing could satisfy, — a carnality which no purity of 
doctrine could displace. Hinduism has developed its 
energies, not only in retaining within its hold the 
multitudes of its votaries, aa well as a select few who 
have been enhghtened by science, and awakened by 
coDscienee, — but in drawing hack within its wild 
vortex those who had apparently clean escaped &om 
its corruptions. The might of heathenism, in siich 
cases, affects us with awe. It strikes us as more than 
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Innniin. It seeme aa though its energies \ 
iniglity. We are coiistraioed to my, in the L 
of " faithful AIkHgI,"— 

" -VWretnre should not strongtii und might 

Tbore fiiil, wliere rirBie biU? or wmktB prove 
' When boldMl, ihough lo ughl unoonquetable?" 

Nothing but faith can lay hold of the aeatii 
of the omiiipotenee of truth, when all vital t 
are Bcnaibly inlierent in visible, and palpable, 
dominant error. In surveying heathenism, as it t 
preaenta itself, our feelings are like to those of the t 
veller in India, who, as he views the atnpendons c 
and coloasal images, indicative of the faith of by-^ 
ages, and wonders at the physical power and ingenuity 
by which they were made to assume their present form, 
looks forward with wistful doubt aa to when they t 
ever cease to be. We look at heathenism, in its 8 
pendoijs syatems and colossal institutes, with a t 
der fiill of awe, and, knowing that they have alrea 
survived the revolutionB of thousands of years, t 
seemingly yield not to the attacks of the gospel, 
M'e forced to appeal to Jehovalj, and say, "O 1 
liow long?" We find relief from our distress on 
the anticipation of the day when the Lord shall indee 
vindicate the might and majesty of truth. O t 
enemy, rioting in the destruction of souls, — that haa 
already caused strong knees to bend, and holiest h 
to break, from the sense of the unutterable woes thoi 
inflictest on man, and the dishonour thou heapest c 
God, — -we would fain hope that thou hast great pow 
only because tliy time is short ! 
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Secondly, wo acknowledge also, that, in very nimk- 
roaa cases, success has been below the standard of general 
expectation. There has been no copious effusion of the 
Holy Ghost— no marked bringing in of the Gentiles. 
Jehovah has not laid bare his holy arm in the sight of 
the heathen : he has not rettt the heavens and " come 
down;" nor have TaoTvatains fowed down at his pre- 
sence. There has been a restraint of Divine influence. 
We have gathered by unifs, rather than by teris. 
Rivers hare not flowed through the camp of Israel. 
We have had refreshing drops, rather than showers. 
Our missioiia have been kept ftom fainting in a land 
of drought, rather than maintained by rich and full 
provisions of grace from aa exhaustleaa store. Of 
Indian missions generally we may say, — Here "is the 
patienoe of the saints," rather then the triumph of the 
conquerors. Missionaries are standing on the watch- 
tower, aa they that look for the morning hght. From 
that tower they have not yet descended. God has 
worked in such a manner as to show that he is present 
with us, rather than to demonstrate that kis presence goes 
hefiire us. We have to advance by slow marches. We 
have to contest for every inch of ground. Sometimes 
we are forced to retrograde. An analysis of Mission 
Reports would abundantly illustrate these remarks. 
It well behoves Christians to ponder the iacts. Ah ! 
are we not reaping, in the absence of more marked 
success, the fmits of the prayerlessncss and worldliness 
of the Church ? Is not India less blessed from the fact 
that the Church is less h>ly ? For my own part, I 
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aolemnly declare that I know of no barrier so great 
India's conversion, as tlic proaent apirltual conditit 
of the Church of Christ. 

In making the acknowledgments we have done 
respecting Indian missions in general, let as not lie 
misunderstood ; we only acknowledge a want of 
hie results. All that Las been done ia treaaured 
by God. We believe that all the prayers Mtliei 
offered for, and all the labours directed to, India' 
conversion, shall yet come up before the Lord. We, 
do not believe that the faintest whisper of the tw 
missionary, amid the thundering voices of Hindi 
idolaters, has been in vain. We do not believe that 
single stroke at the edifice of ages has been useless. 
We are assured that no missionary baa " aawed the 
air" in weaiy impotence. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of God's administration, that " one soweth e 
another reapeth." In the fact of delayed success, 
find only an illustration of it. The several corne 
wheat which have been aown by the missionary 
India's desert soil, and have there apparently dtedf 
sliall spring up in immortal life, and " briTig forth 
much fruit." Every pang, every heart-broken utter- 
ance, every prayer to God, every exhortation to man, 
every trial, every separation, every sacrifice, though 
apparently lost, shall all avail in the work of India's 
conversion. The very sleeping duat of the labouiera 
will be remembered before God. Nothing done or 
endured in faith can be lost. All shall appear in theJ 
great account. This is oiu- conviction. The issues 
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of all that has been done are certain. They are only- 
delayed. We are not diamayed by such delay. We 
envy not those who sow and reap togetlier. We think 
not lesa of our labours, because their issues are tardy. 
The faet of their being protracted serves to etdiance 
our conceptions of their value, and increase our expec- 
tations of their final results. When the converaion of 
continents, and the evangelization of myriadsj are con- 
cerned, we are content to wait for the conanmma- 
tion. We know of no miaaionary who ia not. One 
now deceased said of Indian missionaries, — " No man 
thinks or speaks of surrender : even the men of sighs 
are full of hopes, — the eick men call upon their 
brethren to stand forward. Who dreams of flight 
from India? Who despairs of final success? None; 
or at least we have heard of none." 

In presenting a general estimate of the direct mani- 
fest effects of missionary labour in India, we shall 
describe them on an ascending scale, under the fol- 
lowing heads, 

1. Wherever missiotian/ operati/ms have been carried 
on, there ia lo be found a vnde-sjpread sentiment of the 
superiority of Chrtstianiti/ aa a moral system. 

The natives often hold this sentiment, in conjunc- 
tion with the idea that to embrace Christianity as 
a religion is utterly impracticable. They look on it 
as an unapproachable good,— as a beautiful system, 
wliich they never can appropriate, — as a heavenward 
path, in which the circumstances of Hindu lite render 
it impossible they shoidd ever tread. They wish well 
L 5 - 
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to the truth: ihej- bid it "God gpeod," They 
looking ont for indications of a time more propitiouftj 
to them than the present, — wlion cfiete shall loae 
fi)ree, and Bome strong hand — say of political powi 
— shall befriend them. 

2. There are numbers of natives who see the gm\ 
hfanngs f^ Chriatianity, who comprehend its vael 
riority to heathen systems, — who respect its prafeaaortf 
and vmdd renounce heat/ieiiism, could they do so withtwt' 
saerifoe or diffieidty. They wotdd not hesitate, in a 
revolution of circmnstancea, which shotild relieve 
them from all pains and penalties, to take on theta< 
the outward name of Chriatians. They imagine snoJl ■ 
a change may possibly come, and abide their time;. 
In the eaae of such, the mind has been somewhat 
purged of the abominations of Hindu sentiment and 
feeling, — the conscience has been in some degree 
quickened. They have advanced farther than the 
tirst class : they are nearer to the kingdom of ^ 
heaven. 

.3. The^-e is a more select chsa of native* — who 
mtich of the power of Christianity, are impressed . 
truths, read the Soriptures, and pray in Hie itai 
Christ — who would become Ghri^ians, but carmot. 
The stupendous difficulties in their way appal them. 
Their own lack of moral energy — their strong family 
ties — the uncertainty of fiiture support— the horrors 
of being out of caste — the difficulties connected with 
the fiiture marriage either of themselves or offspring, 

-all these, and other endless doubts and micert^uties, 
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keep them back &om a pToteaaion, and hold them 
in the outward domaina of Hinduiam. No class in 
any society has stronger claims on our sympathies. 
They are wretched in their own religion^ — wretched 
in all they are forced to do, and see, and hear. 
With an enlightened understanding, refined senti- 
ment, and quickened consciences, they wotdd break 
from the ii'on grasp of their heathen asaociations, 
but they cannot. There ate thouaands of such 
wounded hearts in India — thousands of agonizing 
souls — thousands of bosoms in which a painful con- 
flict is continually going on. Ah ! little do the 
favoured residents of Britain know, when they taunt 
us with the inquiry, "Where are your converts?" 
that iiundreds are by the miseionaries excluded from 
that number, who have advanced furtlicr in apiiitual 
feeling, tor the sake of the little of Christianity 
they have apprehended, than these very inquirers 
themselves. 

If to believe in the truth of the New Testament, 
and the felsity of their own religious system, he cou~ 
version, — then are there already multitudes of Indian 
couverts, although enrolled in no church records, and 
emblazoned in no reports. They are to be found in 
the highest and most intellectual circles, as well as 
among humble villagers. A miaaionary arrives at a 
village, and inquires tor some one of whose conversion 
he had hopes. The answer i-i, "He is dead," He 
inquires as to the circumstance of bis death, and hears 
much that encourages hira to hope that the object of 
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bis solidtQde had indeed washed his rolMS, and mt 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Such cases as the following arc not unfrequent. 
Uinda took from me a book, and reading it said, 
" This is the Jesus Christ about wliom my &ther 
always spoke before he died." Upon fiirther inquiry, 
he replied, " My father told us that all our gods were 
false. Ee had waited to see a missionaiy return to his 
village, but in vwn. He read your books, and died 
acknowledging Jesna to be the Saviour." A Calcutta 
newspaper gives the tbllowing ohituaiy of an educated 
Hindu : — " It appeai-s that he had long been a convert i 
to Christianity, but kept the fact concealed from hvf \ 
friends till the very moment of his death, in order to 
avoid religious persecutiou from his countrymen. Aa 
soon as all hope of his recovery was resigned, his 
friends pressed on him the necessity of being moved, 
according to custom, to the river side. Being thue 
urged, he suddenly exclaimed, in a tone of fervent 
and heartfelt piety, ' Lord Jesus Cluist, forgive my 
transgressions!' and immediately expired," IIow 
many may have in this way, like the dying thiefj 
turned but one look to Jesua — that of faith, and 
uttered but one word — that of penitence, — and gone 
at once fiwm earth to the kingdom of heaven I 

4. The ffoapel of Jesus has vindimted its claims, and 
the missionaries of Christ have proved their apostolic 
commission, by numerous conversions from among the 
natives of Itidia. Converts are to be found in scat- 
tered bands over the whole extent of Lidia. They 
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have "been drawn from ita several nations. With 
perhaps few exceptions, every tribe — every people — 
every caste — every condition of life haa sent one ur 
more repreBentatives into the Church of Christ. From 
the Sikhs, Affghans, Parsia, Abyasinians, Jews, Hin- 
dustanis, Bengalis, Tamnlians, Malirattas, Gujuratis, 
Canarese, and other people, sonic fiistfruits have been 
gathered. There may be found, here and there, only 
one or two sheaves ; still they are precious in them- 
selves, — and additionally so, as earnests of a future 
harvest. If we cannot speak of mioltitudes of con- 
verts, they have at any rate been gathered from the 
several multitudinous sections of Indian population. 
Few have been chosen 5 but those few have been 
gathered from many communities, " The gifts and 
calling of God" have aastmied no partial character. ' 
Witnesses for Christ are to be found, with perhaps , 
no exception, wherever missions are established. 
They may be in communities, " two or three ;" or 
their numbers may be reckoned by tens ; or in some 
places they may assume the appearance of large 
flourishing churches. 

Indian converts, in a loose application of the term, 
may be classified as follows: — 1. Those who have ' 
formally renounced idolatry and heathenism, e 
placed themselves under Christian instruction; but 
who, from defective knowledge and chai-acter, are 
deemed to be disqualified for baptism. 2. Those j 
who, on credible evidence of a sincere professi 
have been baptized. 3. Tliose who have been reputed ] 
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an regenerate pcrsotiB, aud conBequentJy admitted into 
church-fcUowsiiip, In Western India, and the Bengal 
Preaidency, tlie two tatter classes are generally com- 
prehended in one. In most miasions of those locali- 4 
ties, no natives are bajitLzed withont giving eviden<39 ■ 
of real conversion to God, and therefore the baptized 
and commiuiicanta are identical. 

In estimating the cliaracter of Indian converaioas, 
and the relative amount of saccess of the several mia- 
sions, it ia important to recognise the above distinc- 
tions. In some Southern missions, the baptized f 
but a portion of the inquirers; and again, coramtu 
cants are but a small portion of the baptized. 

As regards the class of unbaptizcd inquirers, let 13 
not form too low an eatimate. From the histoiy of J 
their lives, the direst iniqiuties have been blotted oofc J 
They are like the hosts of Israel — delivered fix)m thjS.i 
abominations of Egypt, although not " circumdsetl m \ 
heart." They form the conmmnity whence congrega- ■' 
tious are supplied, and siiatain the same relationabip 
to Christianity as the masses of the population of onr 
own land. They ai'e proselytes of tlie gate, and tur- 
nish hope that they may one day be admitted into I 
the " inner sanctuary." Having diacai'ded their own J 
religion and teachers, — having destroyed their own 
temples, and thrown away their idols,— they are in a 
peculiar degree accessible to Christian efforts. The 
purging of a whole district fcom idolatry, with its , 
accompanying evils, is a result of Indian missions \ 
analogous to those developed in the South Seas, aodj 
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Other places, and which have kindled euch intense in- 
tereat in Britain ; and although it does not form the 
ultimate terminus of missionary labours, yet is it one 
of vast moment in relation to the future destinies of 
bidia. 

IjCt ua now see in what localities Indian converts 
are diatribated. In Western India, conversioiia have 
been scanty. Few churches can umnljer one hundred 
members. Many reckon only a fourth or third of thai 
number. As yef, no eases have occurred of whole 
communities having forsaken idols. In the German 
Mission, there may be an exception to tliis statement, 
as they report thrto thousand souls under their in- 
fluence. The Mahrattaa and Gujuratis form the 
staple population of Western India, and unitedly 
comprise about fifteen or sixteen millions of soula. 
The Mahrattas have been but recently deprived of 
political power, and have not yet lost that pride and 
haughtiness which their sudden supremacy in India 
had naturally engendered. The Brahmans have sna- 
tained loss of reputation and affluence from the esta- 
blishment of British power: they show much auimo- 
sity to missionary efforts. The Gnjm-atis are a people 
of lofty bearing, and independent habits. In Western 
India, the name of Christianity is identified with the 
oppression and forced baptisms of the Portuguese, as 
well as of their present immoral condition. For more 
than two hnndred years have the natives of Western 
India been conversant with Europeuos, but hitherto 
they have yieldeil but tew converts to Christ. As 
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yet, also, the missions lia.re been scantily sustained. 
A moat interesting and influential spliere of labour, 
amongst intelligent people^ has hitlierto been neglected,™ 
iu a marvelloua degree. In Southern India, wheraj 
the population assumes less compact forms and inde-1 
pendency of character than in other parts, — where thfl4 
natives themselves are remote &om the Hinda type^fl 
and are distinguished in language and religion &oih 
those tribes which bear affinity to the Brahmans,- 
where also the gospel was first preaclied at the c 
mencement of the eighteenth century, — and wheraS 
Schwartz and Ringletaube, with other holy men, pui*J 
8Ued their itinerant labours through the villages 
towns, — multitudes have rejected the demon worships 
which characterizes the regions of the South, and con- 
versions have been numerous. The traveller in Tin- 
nevelly and Travaucore may behold whoh viUagea ' 
evangelized. He will find spacious chapeb, in each of I 
which several hundred natives statedly worship. A 
British officer, visiting these districts, has furnished 
an interesting account of the several congregations, of 
their earnest inquiry, and attention to spiritual ior 
sti-uction : he states that above seventy thousand soub 
are connected with the several missions.* 

That these multitudes axe really impressed with a 
sense of the value of the gospel, is evident from the 
fact, that they in sonae degree sustain their own reli- 
gious institutions, and further the progress of tihe 
trutli amongst tlieir own people. Consider, amongst 
others, the following fact. In Travaucore, there haa 
* Tlmt number has since been redaced, there bariiig been ecverol relapgei. 
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been established a " Home MisBionary Society," for 
the evangelization of the slave population. At an 
anmial meeting of the eocietj, three thousand native 
members were present, — all of whom, to quote the 
language of the presiding missionary, " evinced the 
greatest interest in the leading object of the institu- 
tion." Truly, Indian conversions, in their several 
phases and results, have elements of interest which as 
yet have been appreciated only in the faintest degree. 
In Bengal, and the north-western proviiicea, where 
the British churches seem to have consolidated their 
agencies, are found several more or less flourishing 
Christian communities. Aa yet, however, with one 
exception, no extensive abandonment of idolatry has 
taken place. In this part of India, B.have^Jieen thou- 
sand souls may be considered as enjoying Christian 
instruction. 

Having made a survey on an extended scale, we 
wish to concentrate your attention and interests on an 
individual convert. We shall select him from the 
class of communicania. For many reasons, the subject 
of our remarks shall be a Sindu convert. He is one 
of the sublimest moral spectacles this world witnesses. 
In liim the gospel vindicates its highest power. In 
lum Christ manifests his richest grace. In liim the 
missionary finds liia sublimest joy. The manacles of 
caste are broken. The sjiells of Hinduism, which 
can now enchant, and now scare and terrify, as best 
suits its purpose to retain its votaries, are in liis 
case broken. He has escaped from the vortex of a 
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system in wliich nations are engulphed, and is i 
alone but sate npon ihn shore. The obstacles c 
threshold of conversion have been overcome. The t 
mendons atrugglee of hia own bosom have ceased, 
conflict with miperetitioiis feeling, prejudice, doubt, a 
unbelief has teiminated ; and he is free to become s 
ChriHtiau, The scowl of priests — the anathems of 
caste — the taunts of relatives — ^the weepings and n 
ings of hia own tamily have proved ineffcctnal, - 
out of a consolidated mass of heathens, he has c 
among the people of God, to tell the tale of redee 
ing grace. Look at hia manners and bearing. 
Bcribe tliem fi"om personal knowledge. He appi 
oa with mild demeanour and humble step, waiti 
respectfully for converse \vith us. Ills dress, vis^ 
and manners bes|>cak him lo be a native of I 
yet has he not the usual accompaniments of 1 
Hindu. The usual marks of heathenism — the paintt 
streaks on the forehead — the sacred necklace— 
suspended cord — are absent. The spirit of inqni 
in hie coimtenance : a general liveliness of e: 
and alacrity of manner, distinguish him from hia i 
low-countrymen, whose external listlesauoss bcspeaj 
their inward apathy. See ! there is an independem 
and sober dignity in hia mien, which contrasts g 
with the abject fawning of Hindus generally. 
there is an undisguised expression in liis face, that il 
the index of an integrity of purpose and character, 
which stands out in striking relief from that guile which 
is the inseparable attribute of the unconverted HindS 
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It" you trace his lineamentSj you will discern more than 
yon are wont to olDaerve in others, of the sympathieB 
and benevolence of humaDity. There seems to be a 
common feeling — a mutual bond, though inviaible, 
which links him with you ere you have formed Lis 
acquaintance. Look yet again I He has a chastened 
air, as though he had passed through affliction, — &a 
though lie had contended with the rough elements of 
the world, and were still called to endure suffering. 
These remarks are coiTohorated by many witnesaea. 
A writer, a thousand mUes distant from the scene 
of my own experience, says, — " There is certainly an 
air of simplicity, cheerfulness, meekness, security, and 
independence about the converts, especially when they 
are asaembled together on tlie Sabbath in the house 
of God, which wc may look- for in vain among hea- 
thens. Their countenances are then ht up with 
Christian hope ; and they carry this aspect with them 
into the walks of life, — so that many persons, on first 
meeting with them, have been so much struck as to 
say at once, ' These are Chriatians.' " 

The traveller to whom I have already alluded, 
gives the foUuwing testimony to the appearance and 
manners of Indian Cluristians. " Riding by the 
seashore, on a moat delicioiis moonlight evening, we 
crossed in a canoe a small stream fonned by an en- 
croachment of the sea; and on reaching the oppositi.^ 
shore, though the intei-ior of a thick plantation of 
cocoa-nut trees cast a gloom beneath, uevertheleas 
here and there the soft and silvery moonbeams shot 
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tlieir way through from above, diacovering to- our 
view, as we entered the plaiitation, Bome five and 
tweiity persons of both sexes approacliing ua, Ab 
thej held out their hands to us, the missioniuy aaii 
* These are Clmatians.' We soon discovered tl 
irom their modest and unassuming manner of addreaa-' 
ing ua. They asked U3 into their Iiouses, and offered 
ua what they had, which was the cocoa-nut water. 
Peace and happiness were observed in the counte- 
nances of these Chrietiams; for every one can now 
worship under his own vine and fig-tree without mo- 
lestation. But not only on this occasion, but at other 
times, especially among the females, it could be dis- 
covered that grace had imparted to them that pla- 
cidity of countenance which nothing else could hai 
effected." 

Of our individual convert, thus bearing in hia oi 
ward mien evidence of being "a new creature," whi 
is the history ? Who Is he ? He may be an Out-' 
cast, or a Brahman, or a Kaiat (writer), or a Kunbi 
(cultivator), or a Sipahi (soldier), or a Banya (trades- 
man), or a Karigar (mechauic). He may have been 
a wandering pilgrim, a besmeared devotee, a ro' 
forester, or even a sorcerer and devil-worahipper. 
From all auch classes have converts been actually"] 
drawn. He may have been utterly rude and untu*-] 
tored, or an educated man. Indian converts havfii 
been taken from the abodes of ignorance, and the; 
halla of learning. He may have been the subject 
penury, or he may have been the possessor of aiu 
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tral property. He may be hoary-headed with age, or 
he may have the vigour of youth. 

Further, in wliat way was he converted? This 
opeus up an interesting field of inquiry. The preached 
gospel perhaps arrested his attention amid the idola- 
trous throng of some grand festival. Or he may have 
been affected by a book which reached him, hundreds 
of miles distant from the place where the missionary 
first distributed his store; or he may have chanced 
tn find one, left hy some traveller under a tree ; or he 
may have been drawn, by a power he knew not, him- 
self to make the first inquiries. He may have had, 
for several years, a conscience "iU at ease," — seeking 
rest, and finding none in all the regions of India ; and 
when he first heard of " the way, the truth, and the 
life," the Spirit revealed to him that this was what he 
sought, and he has at once embraced it. Or he may 
in his youth have gradually imbibed the knowledge of 
Jesus, firom the ardent tones and affectionate instrac- 
lion of the missionary who conducted the Bible-class 
in tiie English school. Again, our convert in question 
may have heard the faint sounds of Indian prophecy, 
declaring that in these last times mighty revolutions 
shall take place, and old forms of religion be succeeded 
by new ; and he has been induced to inquire, whether 
in Christianity these sounds are not verified. Or, 
lastly, he may have come fi-om carnal motives to the 
missionary's house, and, in seeking an earthly good, 
have found the kingdom of heaven. In these and 
similar ways have Indian converts been brought to 
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Christ. I could eaaily spi'dty illustrative casc» from 
my pc.tBonnl knowledge. 

Let UB present the con\-ctt aa he now stands before 
lis, in contrast with his furmiT self. "All tilings are 
become new." The convert assiinics new facnltieB, — 
enters upon new spheres of ,their exerciae, — lingsgus 
in new work, and snatains new relations. To him, 
everything in outward circumstance and inward ex- 
perience is R9 much transformed as tliough the dogma 
of transmigration were a reality, and his soul had 
literally passed from the carcass of heathenism, and 
become embodied in some Christian organization. It 
is as though, in order to find his life, he had litcirally 
lost it, — as though he were literally dead with Christ, 
and ha<l been resuscitated in a Christian form. It is 
only by . understanding Hinduism and Christiaiiity 
that wc can at all appreciate the change of Bentiment 
and feeling — of tastes and habits — of him who haa 
embraced die one and discarded the other. 

Consider the change of sentiinent and faith. This 
change comprehends every exerciae of intellect, and 
every susceptibility of feeling, The pantheist now 
views God as an independent Creator, and the uni- 
verse as the work of his hands. The gods of the 
polytheiat have resolved themselves into their original 
nothingness, and now there is to him but " one God." 
The idolater's rehgious sensibilities are uo longer 
restricted to the idol which ciromiscribed but a few 
inches of ground, but attach themselves to Him whose 
attributes are but faintly shadowed forth by the infi- 
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nitudea of time and space. The mytlis of the my- 
thologist have been dissolved, and he has become a 
believer in the truth. His mystic links and bis 
abominable associations are sundered. His fears of 
seen and unseen agencies are removed, and he lives 
in an atmosphere of hope. Presentiments, and prog- 
nostications, and charms, and amulets, mutteringa 
and soreeries, no longer enthral his soul and control 
Ids actions. He is under the rule and protection of 
One " by whom the very hairs of bis head are all 
numbered." His temporal destinies no longer de- 
pend on trivial occurrences, but on the providence of 
God. His eternal condition no longer depends on 
utterances of the tongue, and evolutions of the body, 
but on a transformation of character. The mctera- 
psychosist no longer views himself as one mth the 
beetle or tlie snake, but is become eouscious of a soul 
of unspeakable dignity aa formed in- " the image of 
God." The conscience is unburdened from a load 
of multitudinous offences; and the innumerable ex- 
actions of Hindu life arc viewed but aa a dead letter, 
and an empty formula. 

Now vtark the corresponday outward chan(/e. In- 
stead of being bewildered in a coimtlesa series of rites 
and ceremonies, be bows his knees, and lifts up pure 
hands before the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, — performing the simplest and subbmest wor- 
ship. Instead of using endless means of expiation, 
be simply believes, and finds peace. Instead of weaiy 
pilgrimage, he goes to his own home; and, progress- 
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ing in moral cLamcter aiiil spiritual experience,! 
treads tlie celestial road. 

Consider, furtJwr, the thange in his earthh/ ctrc 
»timcea and relationa/tiita. How is liia social position 
altered ? He is out of caate. Caste has l)een well 
said to be "a Hindu's personal honour, — his franchise 
to mingle with and enjoy society. It is often regarded 
an Ilia holiness also, and passport to heaven. With- 
out it, nothing will confer dignity on liis being ; and 
the loss of it nothing can compensate." From this 
hitherto prized position the convert i? excluded. 
What are the details of this exclusion? None will 
eat or drink with him. None dare give or receiye 
from him water or iire. His presence would pollute 
the hearth,— hia touch Would defile the articles of 
domestic use. Hatred to Christianity frequently 
causes a very rigid execution of tiie laws ( 
All the aids required in daily occupation are t 
to the convert. All hindrances that may wear out l^Ufl 
patience, and shake his faith, are profusely thrown in 
his way. Does he, or hia wife, go to the public well, 
whence he has been accustomed to draw water — the 
neighbours abandon it as polluted; or striie ensues, 
and lie is threatened, with vcngeaace in case he repeat 
the offence. 

Let it be remembered, that from the independent 
constitution of the several castes, the alien of one 
caate ia not admitted into another. In English so- 
ciety, the loss of a certain rank or status does not 
exclude from any that is inferior. But when 
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Hindu convert descends from his caste, however high, 
he often Binks helow the very bwest in the scale of 
Hindu society. 

Further, his relative ties are frequently dissolved. 
Howcompact the iamily union of Hindusl How nume- 
rous the affinities! How extensive the sphere of the 
relative feelings and sympathies I British rainda can 
scarcely appreciate this family relationship. The 
ge.niua of the patriarcha! age has disappeared from 
amoug us, but has continued with them. A member 
of a Hindu family becomes a Christian. At once this 
relationship is broken up. Every affinity haa ceased. 
The member of a vast community is dead to it. It is 
likewise dead to him. Where are the parents of the 
convert? They wail for the death of their son. 
The mother says, " My son, ,woald that thou hadat 
died before I gave thee birth! or would that thou 
hadst perished aa soon as horn I " The father rails at 
him, as a disgrace and curse to the fe,mily. But 
where is the wife of liis bosom? She bewails her 
vk'idowhood. Where are the children? They bewail 
themselves fatherless. Where are all the numerous 
relations with whom he haa been conversant ever 
smce his birth? They are engaged in lamenting 
the worse than death of one of their number, and the 
degradation into which his apostasy has plimged the 
whole family. Perhaps, so monstrous are the ways 
of heathenism, they are engaged in performing his 
funeral rites. See ! they have made an effigy of the 
reputedly dectiiaed, — they have taken it in funeral 
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proceasion, Tliey now apply the torch to the j 
Behold tkeiii beat upon tLuir breasts, and weep » 
the (lead. The effigy is coDBumed. Tliey re 
home. No more is the name of tlie convert to be 
mentioned, nor any relationship acknowledged. Sup- 
posing, however, that affection urge the relatives still 
to associate with tlte convert ; — supposing that the 
wife relents, and Bays, '* Eetnm," — or the door of his 
father's honse be open to him, — then comes the autho- 
rity of caste, with its merciless decree, that whoever 
has even so much connection with the convert as to 
eat or drink with him, shall be piit out of caste. In 
many case*, these terrors have barred all intercootse 
between the relatives of the convert ; whilst in r 
others, affection has survived all attempts to desto 
it, and relatives, braving the terrors of caste, althot 
tbemselvea not Christians, have yet cast in their ] 
with the people of God. 

The, trials to which the Indian convert is e 
are partly illustrated by the following judicial i 
prosecuted before Britisli courts of law. 

In 1839, in Bombay, a writ of HaJjeas Corpus v 
apphed for, and granted by the Supreme Court, 
case of a Parsi convert, aged sixteen, named Dhunj^ 
bhdi, who was alleged to be under the forcible dete 
tion of Dr. "Wilson, missionary of the Churdi ■ 
Scotland. The claimant was the uncle, who presents 
a false affidavit, stating Dhunjibhiii's age to be c 
siderably less tlian it was, in order to bring him t 
restraint. There was no precedent of Parsi law toJ 
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declare the age at wliich minority ceases ; but Dhun- 
jibhrii was declared by the Court to be of discretion, 
and was allowed to go wliere he liked. On his first 
ajipearance in coTirt, surrounded by hundreds of hia 
countrymen, scowling on him, and fiill of indignant 
hatred, — some of whom were justices of tlie peace, — 
the intrepid, but humble youth, declared his intention 
of abiding with the missionary. As soon as the court 
arose, and Dr. Wilson liad left with the Parsi youth, 
the crowd made a rush upon them; but as several 
Europeans were present, they were allowed to enter 
the carriage. As soon as the door was closed, a Parsi 
put his head in, and said, " Dhunji, your mother will 
come, and dash out her brains at your feet; and then 
you, and these missionaries, will be liable for her 
murder." As soon as the carriage attempted to drive 
off, die Parsis caught bold of the wlicela. On its 
moving on, they shouted, " Seize — kill liim." On 
that occasion, ao imminent was the danger to which 
the convert and the missionary were exposed, &om the 
excited feelings of the Parsis, many of whom vowed 
the death of the convert, Mid attack on the mission- 
aries, that the police force of Bombay was deemed by 
the Government an insufficient protection, and tlie 
military were called out. Even an English news- 
paper uttered the significant words, " Every European 
will be expected to do hia duty." 

A few years after, another case was prosecuted 
before the court. The plaintiff was a Parsi convert, 
named llormazdji, who was converted at the same 
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lime OH Dhititjibhiti. After lue baptism, tbe Parm's 
had annulled liis luiin-iiigi;, dcclariug liim civilly dead, 
— Mid liftd married iiis wife to another. They also 
rclu»ed to deliver up to him his daughter, at the time 
aD infant ; and he waived Uh claim till the girl was 
five years gld. The fatlier procured a writ of Habeas 
Gorpiat, and the family was forced to appear with the 
child. The Pareia prosecuted this caae mth intense 
animosity. Several peijuries were committed in open 
ciiurt An endeavour was made,' by some iuHuential 
Faraia, to remove the child from the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court) by aetlling a sum of money on her, 
and tliereby making her a ward of Chancery. 

The Cliriatians of Bombay, knowing that tJiis en- 
tirely new case would form a precedent for future 
generatiuiiB, waited ■ prayerfully for the judicial deci- 
sion. The Parsi defendants urged that tlie father, as 
a Christian, was civilly and legally dead, — that, by 
renouncing Parsiism, he had forfeited all claims to his 
family. The justices were indignant at the assump- 
tion that any subject of Britain should, by becoming a 
convert to another religion, lose his civil rights, and 
decided that the girl ehoidd he restored to the father. 
This was accordingly done. 

In 1846, a case was argued in Bombay, of a different 
character; the results of which were adverse to the 
Christian cause. Nardyan, a Brahman of age, had 
been converted and baptized. His brother, named 
Siriput, about twelve years of age, a fine, intelhgent, 
well-educated lad, who had already forfeited caste by 
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associating with the ChriatJanaf wished to remain 
with him at the missionary's house. The father, 
instigated hj the Brahraans, obtained a writ of 
Haheas Corpus. The missionary "brought the lad into 
court Siriput declared that he wished to remain witli 
Christians ; that he could not conacientiously worship 
idols, as he would be forced to do, were he at liis 
father's house, and therefore asked for liberty. The 
judge, however, decided that the cliild was of tender 
years ; that his judgment and wishes were not to be 
taken into account ; and that tlie parent's claims were 
paramoimt. The poor boy, who had become an out- 
cast, was consequently taken home, to endure those 
sad harassing conflicts which ensue when parental au- 
thority, on the one hand, enforces a certain course of 
conduct, and enlightened conscience enjoins another. 
Under such awftd circumstances, it is not wonderful 
if faith make shipwreck, aa was the case with poor 
Siriput. 

In this judgment was involved the principle sub- 
versive of all rights on the child's part, — that no 
youth, till he became of age, could become a Christian, 
or at any rate be allowed to betake himself to a place 
of refuge from his idolatrous relatives. No amount of 
knowledge, no degree of conviction, would be of avail 
to secure the personal liberty of one who was still in 
his minority. The principle which waa propounded 
in Bombay was not carried out, bat reversed in the 
supreme courts of Madras and Calcutta, where similar 
trials shortly after took place with opposite results. 
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jVmongst them, a case occurredj mvested with r 
than ordinary intereat. In the Bcport of 1846, the n 
Hionaries of the Free Church of Scotland published, 
" It is matter for great searching of heart, that while 
aeveral hundreds of young caste girls have heard of 
Christ and hia love, not one of them has cast t 
her dnmb idols, and criecl out, ' What must I do to I 
saved?' " A few months afterwards, the langoage o 
regret was exchanged for that of ahounding joy, — ii 
Btrnctions took effect. In April 1847, five girls i 
the school decided for the Lord Jesus; and as aw 
decision exposed them at once to the violence and j 
secution of their friends, and especially to the haste 
ing on of that relationship which checks at once, a 
for ever, all movements towards Christianity, — I n 
the marriage of the girl, — they desired the misaionarj 
protection. The relatives immediately did all the^ I 
could to take the girla away. Amongst them, those ofi* J 
Moniatha, one of the scholars, twelve years of a 
came with a great mob, and made an effort to break 
into the institution, with stones, clubs, and bars of 
iron. They would have succeeded, had not the 
magistrate come to the spot, and preserved the peacSc [ 
The mother of Moniatha came to the miasion-houae> 
and used all the persuasions she could think of, to 
move her daughter from the purpose of forsaking 
idols and following Christ. Moniatha said to her, " I 
wish to be saved, — if I go home with you, you will j 
force me to fall down before the idols, and worah^' J 
them." In vain wa^ the mother assured that no harm 1 
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conld be done to her daughter: she Ijegan to use 
abusive words, and said she would throw herself into 
the sea. When she insisted that somethiug of a 
magical influence had been exerted over her daughter, 
Moniatha said, "They have done nothing to me: 1 
am come to be saved : Jeaua Christ died on the croas 
for me." After some frightful blasphemies, the mother, 
had recourse again to appeals to Moniatha's affections; 
and, on finding her firm, said, " If you speak in that 
way to me, I will break your teeth." The mother 
was advised by her fiienda to sue for a writ of HiAeaa 
Corpiis. The girl was brought into court ; and as the 
case was proceeding, her brother, being exceedingly 
infuriated, rushed upon her, seized her neck with both 
his hands, and endeavoured to strangle her. He was 
only prevented from effecting his purpose by the 
repeated blows of the pohcc in the court. The mo- 
ther presented an affidavit, to the intent that the girl 
was only eight years old. The astrologer gave in" his 
aflSdavit, and presented a horoscope corroborating the 
statement. The judges pronounced the affidavit false, 
and the horoscope to be forged. The issue of the 
case was that Moniatha waa declared at fall liberty to 
go where she pleased, — discretion and not age being 
the gromid of judgment. The judge remarked, 
" Children have certain rights of their own ; and 
throughout the length and breadth of this land, they 
will be protected in those rights wluch God and 
nature has given them." Tbts decision was a most 
momentous one to tlie interests of the thousands of 
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yoBthfiil females who are tinder ChriBtian inatrnctioii.* 
A Hinda girl involvea herself in great dispepate, if l 
9h« be not married at the age of twelve. Bat when' 
married, she ia mider the entire control of ber hti»- 
liand, who may be a bigoted idolater ; and she ia at 
once prevented from going to the ?chool. If, there- 
fore, the Hindu girl were not proclaimed free to make 
her choice of religion, and to withdraw herself from— 
the persecution of her heathen relatives before the a 
of twelve, t. e. before her marriage, — she would 1 
precluded all her life from opportunities of becoming^ 
ft Christian. Once engaged in the duties of a wif^H 
she wonld never be allowed to come under the Bonnd- 
of Christian inetruction. The judgment of Madras, 
if adopted as a precedent in other coiuls, will there- 
fore prove the Magna Charta of religious liberty to 
the Hindu female. 

We now proceed to inquire respecting the geseirai' J 
spiritual character and attainments of genuine Indianv^ 
converts. In these respects, they differ according t 
their several countries, habits of life, occupations andf 
castes. What is predicated of some, does not apply to 
all. National peculiarities modify the characteristics of 
Indian, as well as of European converts. Yet there 
are some general characteristics, both favourable and 
uniavourabie. It is of these that we shall treat. 

If we consider the peculiarity of mould in which J 
the Hindu mind was cast before conversion, the ex-«^ 
traordinary characters which have from the begin-^fl 
ning been iuiprintcir! on it, and the numerous hostile^ 
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influences which, with inconceiTable potency, are even 
yet operating on it, we shall scarcely be induced to 
form high expectations. Eegeneration is not a physi- 
cal, btit a moral process. The Hindu is "horn again" 
as regards his disposition and Bpiritaal tendencies; 
but the framework, so to apeak, of his soul remains. 
Habits of thought, and associations of feeling, are not 
exterminated. The Hindu brings them with him 
into the church. He has been the votary of a system 
at all points antagonistic to that which he has recently 
received. Of him it may be said, with peculiar eni- 
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And hurd, that out of he 
Shall we wonder if, in the accomplishment of this 
difficult ascent, he often faint and stumble? He has 
been hitherto the veriest slave of spiritual despotism. 
The limbs held in manacles for years do not at once 
— perhaps never — perfectly recover their elasticity. No 
wonder if he, who was once "bound and chained" by 
prescriptions, do not at once come into the liberty of 
the sons of God, The mind of the Hindu has been 
defiled in its several exercises, and all the characters 
engraved on it have been those of impurity. No 
wonder if it do not speedily develop the beauties of 
holinesB. 

Independently of the power of past habits, we 

must consider that the present circumBtancf^s of the 

Hindu are, in an extraordinary degree, unfavourable 

to the formation of a holy character. In Cluristian 
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countries there is a "pablic opinion," a Btandard of 
morality higher than the actual practice of the people, 
to which every one deems it necessary to conform, and 
by vfhoee influence every one is more or leas modified. 
The standard of Indian morality is heathen. Endea- 
vour to appreciate the extreme difficulty, not to aay 
impossiUlity, of resisting the silent inHuences eserted 
by the false standard of morality and corrupt prind- 
ples of a whole people. How difficult ie it to loelii 
when all disbelieve! — to tliink in a way in whi) 
society does not think, and to act in a way in whim 
it does not act ! Society acta in its silent yet pel 
influences on the moral, as the atmosphere acts on' 
the physical being. A polluted air iajm-es the fiinc- 
tions of the body. The atmosphere of a corrupt soci- 
ety injures the functions of the aoul. In such 
atmosphere the Hindu lives and moves. H« 
not fly from it, any more than from the 
bicnt atmosphere of the. globe. In it he must Ei 
and in it he must die. No wonder if hia moral 
Btitution continue greatly defective. Could we 
move the plant fi-om the tainted air, — allow it freely 
to exhale what injures, ajid inhale what nourishes and 
vivifies it, — it might assume the freshness, and beauty, 
and vigour of health ; but whilst the very air in which 
it lives is corrupt, the plant will scarcely flourish. 
Could we remove the Hindu from Indian society — 
transplant him into a region of comparative purity 
and truthfiilneas — his soul would enjoy a corresponding 
health. It is, indeed, chiefly in tliis way that healthfiil 
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Indian character has as yet been formed. The con- 
vert living within the cirde of the mission family, or, 
at any rate, the mission congregation, has become 
healthful ; while others leaa privileged have retained 
characteristics of disease. In Indian society, there is for 
the Hindu convert no health — no life. It is corrupt 
at the very core, in principles and practice. The very 
language of society is corrupt, — so much so that con- 
vei'se in and out of families dare not be transcribed ; 
mucli less that which offends the ear on pnbUc occa- 
sions. Snares beset morality on every side — public 
as well as private — open as well as hidden. In snch 
a land, shall we wonder if a Hindu do not speedily 
attain to the stature of a mMi in Christ Jesiia? No 
natural healthiness of body can long resist the condi- 
tions of disease, — no medicine can whoUy counteract 
them. Let the analogy be applied to the case of the 
Hindu convert, and our love will learn to "hide a 
multitude of sins." 

Consider again the defieiency of the means of grace 
enjoyed by the converts. Whilst all society is acting 
against their spiritual growth, how few inflaences 
are acting for it! Save anaongst the educated few, 
habits of thought and reading have not been fonned ; 
even had they been, how little suitable material has 
as yet been prepared 1 

The character of British Christians is modelled 
after the holy lives recorded in our biographies. It 
becomes shaped, and fashionefl, and consolidated by 
the converse of enlightened friends — the continKed 
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pKacliing of the word — the counsel and vigilance of 
pastors. All theae are found in distrcHsing scarcity in 
even the most favourable missinna. To those who are 
disposed to judge unfavourably of Indian converts, we 
submit tlie following remarks. May tliey be well 
pondered ! Lacroix, one of the most experienced of 
Indian missionaries, thus remarks, — " While it is to 
me ft source of deep sorrow, that in the three Christian 
congregations nnder my care, there has been di 
the year almost no addition to the number of the 
verts, and but little improvement in their spiritnaT' 
life, I do not see how, under existing circumstances, 
it could have been otherwise. If in England, where 
the people enjoy various means of Christian instruc- 
tion, and so many other advantages favourable to the 
growth of piety, it be thought incompatible with the 
prosperity of a church, that its pastor be burdt 
with the additional care of a second flock, or that 
time and attention be occupied by otliei avocatioi 
what can be expected wben, as in the present instaiu 
a single missionary, besides having to perform 
duties of an evangelist among the heathen, and a' 
variety of other calls upon his time and energies, is 
left in sole charge of three cliurches of neophytes, of 
tedious access, distant eleven, fifteen, and thirty-five 
miles from his residence, — and whose members, though 
still weak in faith and knowledge, are surrounded by 
a heatlien population, to whose contaminating influence 
and examples they are hourly exposed?" 

It is easy, on all the above principles, to 
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count for the fact, that painful discipline is bo fre- 
quently exercised in our Indian churches. Inveterate 
prejudice, wherehy the convert shuts up himself to a 
certain course of action, — ■duplicity, the invariahle 
characteristic of the Hindn, — a confirmed habitude of 
lying and deceiving, — a radical weakness of moral 
principle, and peculiar proneneas to yield to tempta- 
tion, amid the soft blandishments of Asiatic life, — a 
readiness to strife, — and an absence of those unnum- 
bered restraints which exist in Christian society at 
home, — prove so many fruitfiJ sources of stumbling 
and declension, of scandal and rebuke, which fre- 
quently harass churches and afflict their pastors. 

We moat premise, that to the remarks which we 
are about to make, there are many and honourable 
exceptions ; and also, that mucli of the deficiency of 
the Christian character of the Hindu is to be resolved 
into physical causes. His religious character is neces- 
sarily modified by his physical constitution and mental 
idiosyncrasy. 

1, Indian converts lack energy and independence. 
They seldom originate measures; nor, when originated 
by others, do they carry tliera out of themselves. 
They tread the path, if others lead them : tliey carry 
out measures, if there be a directing mind and assist- 
ing hand. They have not the glow of seraphs; nor 
do tliey fulfil the ministry of a "fUme of fire." They 
are not ardent in hope; nor, in relation to the heatiien, 
do they set tliemselves with any commanding zeal to 
convert them. Under the trying circumstances in 
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which they are ]il)i£ed, we ore more inclined to r 
if they but "stand" against hostile attacks, 
expect their canying tlie war into the enemy's caoi 
They art- so occuiiied in putting on the defensive 
armour, and find it so difficult to use even tliat, that 
tliey ha^-e little heart to g^ve much proof of the mctti 
of their offensive weapons. They wait as yet to I 
clothetl with the. whole armour of God. 

2, They lack deep spiritual views and im 
Inward experiences of personal ainfubieas, and cons 
quent self-humiliation, — impressions of the Divi 
perfections — of Christ's exalted character and offio^ 
— have not that depth and power which are so i 
qnisite to the maturity of Christian character. 
do not see the heinonsneits of sin, nor apprehend 
with much vividness the beauties of holiness. Li 
their case, convictions need a depth, and sentiments 
a force, — motives lack energy, and perceptions per- 
apicui^. They are not so sensible as we could desir 
of their own extreme deficiencies, — their 'bound] 
obligations, — the height, and depth, and length, t 
breadth of the Divine law, mid of Divine love. 

3. Tliey lack a steady progressiveneas in knowledd 
and spirituality. They are soon satisfied. Their e 
perience is very far from identical with that of t 
Apostle,—" Not that I have already attained, eithd 
were already perfect; but I follow on." Any stage c 
spiritual attainineut is so immeasurably beyond thai 
former position, that they are apt to suppose thed 
have reached, if not the aumuitt, yet an eminenw 
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The constraining love of Jesus does not urge them 
with a steadily-increasing power ; the love of holiness 
does not draw them on in an even progreasiveness to 
perfection. 

A writer in Bengal malcee the following general 
remarks respecting them : — " Personal religion is un- 
obtnisivo, — more like the lowly elmib than the tall wild 
forast-tree ; it more resembles an exotic than a plant 
indigenous to the soil. There is nothing in it to 
attract extraordinary attention on the spot — nothing 
to command the gaze of the distant Christian world. 
There is, on the contrary, among tie converts gene- 
rally, a deficiency of emotion, a diatmst of themselves 
with regard to enterprise, a shrinking at difficulties, 
little or no ambition to imitate foreign customs, and 
peihaps Kttle expectation of any immediate or con- 
siderable enlargement of their nurabers." 

In tlie dispensation of Providence, and equally of 
grace, one law extensively prevails,— that of compen- 
sation. This applies to the Hindu convert. If he has 
not one grace, he has another. If some features of his 
spiritual character will not bear comparison with those 
of some other Christians, others will stand out in 
striking superiority. K, for instance, he lacks energy, 
he possesses patient endurance. If he lacks indepen- 
dence, he possesses docility, and " a quiet spirit." 
Qualities in which he may be found wanting, when 
weighed by the standard of European judgment, may 
be amply compensated by others, when weighed in the 
more even and impartial balances of Scripture. 
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Whilst wc can afford teBtimony of some eminent 
caaea of parity, zeal, and Hpirituality, from among 
t)ie Hindu converts, we cl^m for the generiU conwj 
miuiity some qnalitics of no inconsiderable excelleni 
which, although they Btajid ont in no com 
aspect, — neither filling the air with their fame, nor 
dazzling by their brilliancy, — are doubtless of great 
price with Hira who is " meek and lowly in spirit," 
and who judgeth not after the appearance. 

1. We claim fbr the Uindu convert the exercise of 
a high amount of moral conrage, at tJie time of 
becoming a Christian. H« is naturally weak and fe 
fill. He has been habituated lo bend to the will 
others, and think with others' thoughts. When he is" 
converted, he has to confront the world, both in his 
tlioughts and deeds. If he be yotmg, he has to oppose 
parents, — to face their wrath, which sometimes breaks 
forth _in the violence of a hurricane, — or to bear tlieit 
melting entreaties. A mother threatens to daah out her 
brains against the wall, — to drown herself in the wel' 
He has to stand before this. The youth has frequently 
before him the prospect of a trial in a court of lawj 
— of false accusations being brought against him, 
of a violent removal of his person, by his frieni 
from the sphere of the missionary's protecrion, 
sometimes of the loss of life itself. More than oi 
youth about to be baptized has been drugged so as 
take away his senses, or removed— no one kni 
whitlier. Whatever be the convert's age and reli 
tionships, a "sea of troubles" awaits him, 
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which he imiat "take arms," or perish beneath the 
t waves. 

The Hindu poasesBea strong social affinities, and 
high ausceptibilitiea of relative affection. The appro- 
bation of others is his heaven. The frown of others 
IB hia hell. He dreads separation from a circle. 
Isolation is to him the dreariness of death. By- 
becoming a Christian, lie must perforce occupy this 
very hateful position. Can he do so without high 
moral courage? 

The direst of all tragedies are those acted out by 
heathen relatives before the Christian convert. We 
are accastomed to suppress out feelings. The laws of 
society induce us to restrain the fury within the soul. 
Not so with Hindus. With no mock show, but a 
stem reality, do men gnash their teetli, or groan so as 
to melt a heart of atone ; and women with dishevelled 
hair beat on their breasts, weeping and wailing. The 
missionary himself is sorely affected by this dreadful 
scene. The convert has not only to witness it, but to 
resist its influence. He has to stand before a torrent, 
- whose impetuosity would sweep away everything but 
a faitli fotmded on the " Rock of Ages." He has to 
be baptized in no gentle stream, but in the very 
" swellings of Jordan." Let us then with gratitude 
admire the convert's courage, in facing violent assaults, 
braving secret machinations, and withstanding reite- 
rated entreaties. 

2, The Hindu convert possesses great powers of 
endurance. He is not calletl to die, but to suffer 
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until de«th. The martyrdom of which he la the vic- 
tim is a living one. After his baptism, he has not m 
much to liear the tires of persecution, as to submit to 
a lengthened process of trial and loaaes, by which 
feeling is harassed, and sensibilities are wounded to 
the quick. Many a fiery, enei^tic spirit, which has 
harried ita jjosscssor to the atake, and supported him 
through ita snfferings, would have been broken and 
cruBhcd by the slow ordeal of Hindu persecution. 
The torture is not violent, but protracted. The 
sufferings are not agonizing, but they are sustained 
for a long time. He has to "endure temptation." 
Perhaps the wife of hia bosom keeps aloof from him 
for years, ^ — ^ perhaps she nerer returns. liis children 
may be taken from liim. He has to bear perpetual 
calumny and slander. He is hated of all hia people. 
It is impossible to enumerate the injurious devices of 
his enemies to distress him. They become " the in- 
ventors of evil," to shake his faith, and disturb his 
peace. Patience is pushed to its utmost verge. Spite 
and malice are ever operating to wear out his apirita, 
to irritate his temper, and to break his heart ; and 
yet he endures. In him we see " the patience of the 
saints." Although he is not canonized as a martyr or 
saint on earth, he is doubtless enrolled in heaven i 
one "faithM unto death.." 

3. Fmrtherj the convert cannot but possess strong* 
faith in God's providence. Especially is this exercised 
at the time of his entering on the Christian life. -He 
becomes one of a email and despised community, undwj 
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the spiritual control of a foreigner. Tlieae new aaso- 
ciationsj with wliicli he voluntarily 1ir>It« himself^ aie 
untried ones. The European missionary has social 
tastes and habits which are scarcely congenial with those 
of the conyert. The few native Christiana who form 
the church aie perhaps of diS«rent castes and occupa- 
tions, — witli whom he has never had any social in- 
timacy up to the present moment. In his experience, 
- Christian miaaiona are recent : he knows little of their 
history, and stUl less can he opine their lasue. He 
is- ignorant how far social or relative ties may be 
formed in thia new community. Has he children ?— 
he wishes, according to the principle of Hindu society, 
to marry them. But amongst whom? There is every 
gromid of uncertainty — every cause for the darkest 
surmises. All is indeterminate. 

Difficulties of subsistence likewise coiifront him. 
Probably, he abandons at the same time his native 
locality, and his usual mode of Hvelihood. He haa as 
yet to experience the truth of the misaionaiy'a profes- 
sions,— tlie amount of his benevolence, and hia power 
to help him in all his concerns. As if to add 
poignancy to hia griefe, nominal European Christiana 
frequently look on him with suspicion, and propound 
captious questions. 

From theae consider ations, the future is to the con- 
vert a "palpable obscure." If he find out his "uncouth 
way," he must do it by faith, — the faith of Abraham, 
who went out not knowing wliither he went. Of such 
faitli India has furnished abimdant illustrations. 
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4. Forther, we claim for the Indian convert a faith- 
ful adherence to the fundamental truths of Scripture. 
He stundilj recognise* *' God in Chriat." His faith 
ia nol a wavering one; he is not tossed to and fro. 
Hitherto converta have yielded subjection to the great 
truths of the Unity of God, — the Atonement and 
Divinity of Christ. They recognise in Jehovah the 
one living and true God. Of most members of oi 
churches, we have every reason to believe that 
might say, as he did of the disciples of Galilee, 
" These have known that thou hast sent me." 
again, " Now they have known tliat all things 
Boever thou hast given me are of thee." The eye 
the convert's faith, if not lustrous, is yet single. He 
believes the Scripture which saith, "The Lord thy 
God is one Lord," and identifies no other Divinity with 
Him, He believes tliat the "blood of Chriat cleani 
from all sin;" and he identifies with it no other mi 
of expiation. This shows inconteatibly that He who! 
the "Light of men" has revealed to him "thoFal 
and that the Spirit has taken of Christ's, and eht 
them to him. This it is which gives us assurance in 
saying, "They have eternal life." Encompassed by 
mysticism, they see clearly. Surrounded by idolatry, 
they cleave to the only true God. Courted by 
solicitations of myriads of Saviours, they cleave oi 
to Jesus Christ, whom God hath sent. 

The work of God in India standeth sure 
fundamental work. The Church of God, ■" the pil 
and ground of the truth," is established among 
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HiDdus. There is a spiritual temple of living atones 
licmi from the quarry of Hinduism. If there is not a 
Church of Christ in India, we have no evidence that it 
enists anywhere. 

The Hindu convert enjoys the fruit of such faith. 
He has a hope which purifieB, and "joy in the Holy 
Ghost." He may not possess these graces in an 
eminent degree. They are not exuterant : they" do 
not ravish, nor overpower. But he possesses the 
realities according to the "measure of faith." He 
has not the " sorrow of the world " which " worketh 
death." Amid eartlity losses, he does with patience 
wait for an incorruptible inheritance. Involved in 
earthly distresses, he does anticipate an entrance 
into "the joy of his Lord," and awaits a period 
when the wicked shall cease from tronhling, and 
the weary shall find rest. The unconverted Hindu 
has no stable faith in aught he does not see — no 
enduring hope of aught beyond tlie grave. His 
sentiment often expresses itself in such sceptical lan- 
guage as this, — "Who knows anything about the 
future ? — the present ia the only certainly." Now, 
the convert to Christ does verily believe, and Jie rests 
in his f^th. He does verily hope, and that hope is 
living. Many have said with assurance, — "I know 
in whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed to him 
against that day." By this faith and hope, they are 
preserved by the power of God unto salvation. 

The following is one out of numerous illustrations 
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to pIcKsc wiJ to edify ua. TLere is oftentimes tl 
rcLsrlve Luiuiliatiou, arieing troru tlie dissolutiol 
caste. No English mind can appreciate the masteiy 
of pride and prejudice whicli a converted Brahman 
must eserciee, in order tti sit down with comt'ort at 
one table, and partake of food with the lowest Out- 
cast. The sacrifice of feeling — the subjection of every 
h^li thought to ChriBl — is in such cases incalculable 
by any standard of ours. Notliiug but Christian love 
and evangelical humility cotdd effect this. We are 
repeatedly called to witness striking illustrations of 
their exercise, 

Mutual active offices of love are likewise not unfre- 
(juent. Hospitality and assistance in circumstances 
of need, and snbstantial proofs of sympathy witli one 
another's distresses, if not abounding, are yet dis- 
played in more than an elementary degree ; and with 
an enlarged knowledge of duty, and renewed exerciae 
of feeling, such offices of love are continually in- 
creasing. In some plajMis, widows, formerly the most 
despised section of society, are now receiving sympa- 
thy and honour from Christian brethren. No church 
is destitute of some instances of liberality for the 
cause of God. The circumstances of converts, in the 
difficulties of an untiied position, have scarcely ad- 
mitted of their furnishing any amount of money com- 
petent to swell subscription lists, or materially aid the 
expensive operations conducted by Europeans; yet 
are we not witiiout substantial evidence that they aie 
willing to do what they can. Acts of self-denial a 
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generosity are frequently witnesaecl. Some interesting 
facta might he stated. la many cases, men and wo- 
men have, for the sake of Christ's cause, parted with 
their ornaments, which were their pride and glory. 
Where there are large cliiirchea, the raerahers have 
commenced ayatematic contriliutions towards the sap- 
port of Christian inatitatlona. Tract and Bible, and 
philanthropic societies, aa well as institutions for the 
relief of their own poor and widows, have already 
begun to bleas a land whose charity had previonaly 
heen bestowed only to procure merit, or had been 
superstitiously lavished on the brute creation. 

There is a period when character especially reveals 
Itself — when fallacious hopes often dissolve — when 
fears never before excited assume power over the soul, 
and the floating sentiments of an unseen world become 
dread realities. I mean, tlie period of dissolution. 
How does the Ilindu pass through that period? In 
what state of feeling does he walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death?' Jehovah's "rod" and his 
"staff"; do they comfort him ? They do so, in many, 
very many, cases. Of hundreds and thousands may it 
be said, "And they passed clean over Jordan." Con- 
trast the dying Hindu as a heathen, with the dying 
Hindu convert to Christ. Without conscience in active 
exercise — with no perception of the future — ^no real 
faith even in the dogmas of his own system, the hea- 
then's mind is chiefly troubted about the possessions 
he is leaving, and the ties which are about to be 
severed. Money, jewels, ornaments, occupy the soli- 
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citudc of the d^'ing. Land and lioiiaea engross \ 
tliougltu. Xl\ are to be lefL Tlie dying man o 
tniui U dismayed. Xot so with the UbristlaD coQva 
There is joy in his dcatb, — a calm surrender of e 
God, — a committal of hii* fomily to Ilia providence 
Kn entrcftty of relatives and friends to accept the ( 
of the gospel. 

I beru mention an illustratioa famished by i 
Memoir of the lat* Samuel Tlavel. "When 
attacked, he said tliat lie liad fiilt fear at the strugj 
wlych awaited him, but that he had been giaciooi 
delivered from it, ' I am not able to talk mm 
said, ' on account of the pain, — pray with me,— 
with me.' ' Do you feel that the Saviour is near yonJ 
said one. ' Tea,' said he, ' and He is a sweet C 
forter. My body ie very weak, but my soul is joyi 
I am now like the pilgrim passing over the great river, 
and soon shall re.aeh the other side.' He sometimes 
spoke in Tamul, at other times in English ; and whi 
his strength was well-nigh gone, in those i 
accents, and that mixture of languages, which nono: 
us cotdd clearly understand. All however seemed ti 
be expressive of confidence in God, thi-ongh the aton- 
ing blood of the Savioiir. When his dear wife and 
children, witli much weeping, came and spoke to I 
he said, ' The signs of death appeaj-, but I am ] 
pared for heaven, — do you also seek to be prept 
To the catcchists he said, ' I have laid many pray«j| 
at tlie feet of Jesus, for the spread of the gospel in tl 
dark land; who will see the answer of these prayeraa 
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When two of the people who were attentlmg him ex- 
pressed their belief' that Gkid would raise tiim up tor 
further UBefulness, to assist and comfort his people, 
he replied, 'Do you think bo? That would indeed 
be wonderful.' About an hour before his death, he 
asked the people to go and pray for him. This tliey 
had already done, — but gladly went again : when they 
returned, tlie conflict seemed to be at an end. Seeing 
his brethren in the room, he looked at Mr. Thompson, 
aa if wishing him to come nearer; and then, with 
uplifted hands, closed according to the manner in 
which the natives show respect, and a countenance, 
though haggard from dieease, still retaining a portion 
of that benignity which ever characterized him, be 
fixed his eyes intently on him, whilst his lips uttered a 
few brief sentences evidently intended as a farewell, — 
but their exact import was not ascertained. He soon 
after fell asleep in Jesus."* 

Before we dismiaa the present subject, we cannot 
forbear to challenge your love and sympathies on 
behalf of Indian converts. Christ loves them, because 
they h^ve home affliction, and have not fainted, for 
His sake. You should love them likewise. You 
must not be straitened. You cannot aflbrd to have a 
narrow lieart. Your sensibilities must not be con- 
fined to a nan'Ow circle. Your hearts' beat affections 
must transport themselves across the ocean, and find 
their objects on the shores of India. . 

Again, does Christ sympathize with Ids sufiering 
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[iwipli-, — Bnd will iirtl yon, ( > ye of like iieasioDs wifJi 
tlnrmselvro ? Uoo^ lie aa a groat liigli priest pray for 
tliem, — and will not yon, royal prii«thood? Does 
He by his mediatorial kingship render tliem aid, — and 
will not you, l>y all the n-sources you hare at 3 
dispostt] ? ye who art- in the " land of j 
think of their "swellloga of Jordan." Ye who 1: 
earthly gnin, think of their loss. O ye who are rich iS ■ 
ivx'ial affinities, think of their deprivation. O ye who 
oii've in a circle of relationships — loving and teloved, 
think of their frequent romoteneRs from the natural 
relationifhips of life. Devottd husband, rgoicing in a 
wife's love, think of him from whom a pirofession of 
('hriatianity has for ever alienated his wife. Fond 
jiarents, rejoicing in your children, think that there 
are Christians in India who have lost theirs, by the 
rude snatch of heathen laws. Affectionate sons and 
daughters, rejoicing in parents' affections, think of 
those to whom tlie parental door ia for ever shut. 
Turn your thoughts into compassionate feeling. Sufier 
with them. Bear them before the Lord in private. 
Carry the burden of yooi sympathies to the " mission- 
ary prayer-meeting." 

From amongst a redeemed community stands oat 
one whose wdrk ia pre-eminently " honourable and 
glorious," — tlie native teacher. Tliis elasa varies in 
attaiTiments and qualifications, from the young man 
trained in English schools, and who has passed through 
the curriculum of a college, to him untaught in all 
science, save that of tlie word of God, A genuine 
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native evangelist is indeed a sublime object. The 
weak becomes strong, — the fool a teacher of the wise, 
A Hindu, perhaps an Outcast, has become the teacher 
of his former deluders. One whom the Briihman 
would not have touched, and to whom he would not 
have communicated one word of the wisdom of Brahma, 
haa been so instructed in tlie oracles of God, as that 
he becomes the teacher of reputed sages, refutes and 
confbimds his opponents, and astonishes his hearers. 
In him, verily God hath destroyed the wisdom of 
India's sages, and brought to nought the understand- 
ing of her prudent men. 

The courage and faith requisite to the office of an 
Indian evangelist can scarcely be overrated. He 
stands in the front of the conflict. The awe which 
attaches to the European character, and fear arising 
from his rank and position, do not operate in the case 
of a native teacher. Him the people may ahuse, with 
that torrent of ribaldry which a native alone can un- 
derstand. Dark allusions, and forms of expression 
which have little significance to the European unversed 
in this langitage of Babylon, strike on hia accustomed 
ear with full force. The European missionary may 
pass unscathed by the lightnings of Indian anger and 
abuse, which harmlessly play over his head ; but they 
spend their energy on the native evangelist. Indeed, 
the spleen of Indian malice frequently discharges itself 
on the native teacher, with a strength aggravated by 
the fact, that it dare not reveal itself before ihe 
European. 
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Tlicoe men, resiwuting many of whom it may 1 
raitl, " India ia not worthy of lliem," facilitate i 
greatly miHtaiu tlie labours of tlie Euiopean mis 
My. Tlicy also animate hia liojics of liidia'fi t 
evangelization. They serve as a medium of int 
conwTse between him and the natives, giving to them 
coiilideuce of approach, and eulai^ng his knowledge 
of their habits, language, thoughts, and wishes. They 
serve, in fact, ae a bridge over the great gulph which 
neparatea the Emiipean mind and mamiera from the 
Asiatic. 

Blessed are the recollections -which I | 
have of their works of faith, and labours of 1 
£>ming itinerary labours in the regions north i 
south of the river Mahi, the evangelists have | 
forth in the morning, after being strengthened by o 
verse with me, and united prayers. In the ever 
we have again met, — perhaps in our tent, — or perhf 
under the tree, wliich in some unhospitable regiont? 
has been the place of our encampment. They have 
then recited all the interesting events of the day, — 
the inquiries they had heard, — the objections they h 
answered, — the souls they had roused. Tlicy 1 
described their own hopes, doubts, and fears. 
have then recited the Divine promises, and encoui 
eacii other's faith. In scenes like these, there i 
indescribable interest. Blessed were the houra v 
we sat together, conversing on these subjects, i 
praying beneath the canopy of heaven, strengthen] 
eacli other's hearts, and laying down our jilans i 
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labour for the ensuing day, — shaving only the light 
reflected from the fire we had kindled. As on such 
occasions I have laid down to sleep in my covered 
cart, amid the wilds of these regions, and the still 
drearier wilds of heathenism, how have I rejoiced 
in the compauionshij) of such brethren 1 They are 
the best gifts of God to the missionary. 

A few remarks are here required respecting the 
character of native agency, as it has hitherto deve- 
loped itself, and its appropriate sphere. From the 
testimonies of missionaries, we gather that the class 
of native teachers— from which we here exclude the 
few ordained native iniasionariea —viewed in reference 
to the iiiU and independent ministration of the gospel, 
is in many respects seriously defective ; that confi- 
dence in them should be exercised with caution ; and 
that no work shonld be entrusted to them, without 
a due appreciation of their numerous infirmities. In 
short, "native teachers" must not he expected to 
supersede European evangelists. All that we have a 
right to expect for the present is, that, acting under 
their advice, countenance, and control, they shoidd as- 
sist them. It is, in every sense, important to remem- 
ber that their natural constitution, numerous imperfec- 
tions, and deficient standing and influence, disqualify 
them for occupying any other position than one sub- 
sidiary to and dependent on the European missionary. 
" All glory is not one." All members" in the Church 
have not the same office. It is of great moment that 
no one be entrusted with that office which he has not 
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i)iulificxtion to eostain. Then? art some Itrigbt, hm 
vxccptioiu to the general rrmtirks which jugtic« c 
cm ns to apply, — ^thcre arc ttomr workmen wlio '' 
not to l»e ashamed;" bm the defiKrlivi-ness of the c 
nuiy not be concealed. A Bengal writer thus i 
markfl, — " WTiilsl missioTiaries rejoice in the preae 
and co-operation of these native felloiv-laboureis, it | 
a subject of much regret to all, that their characte 
like that of ail Christian nativesi, exhibits sucli strik- 
ing defects and weaknesses. Instead of being, in all 
thingij, an example to their fellow-Christians, 
partake much of their frailties. To say that they a 
dependent on their Eurojiean teachersj oni i 
manage alone, is saying but a part of the truth con- 
cerning them. They are imdecided, exhibit little 
hearty self-devotion to the work of the Lord, sji^ 
seldom work well, except tinder the most ^ 
sujierintendence. It is, too, a mournful fact, that sohJ 
of the most grievous falls into sin have taken plw 
in this portion of the native Church. There ) 
among them excellent and honourable exccptiopa,- 
men of zeal and energy, who feel much eompassiqj 
for the souls of the heathen, and labour, studyi 
* to show themselves approved unto God;' but thq 
are not nnmerous." 

We entirely sympathize with the demand now i 
rife in Britain for uative agency; but uotwithsta 
ing the exigency of the case, \ve cannot too strong? 
deprecate the employment of an agency not " f 
nished unto every good word and work." Let us b 
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all means have a native agency; let ii3 supplicate 
most earnestly for it, — for God alone can raise it 
up ; but let us pursue the right methods to ohtain it. 
In order to raise up a native agency for the two hun- 
dred millions of India, we demand an increase *.it' 
European misHionariea,— in order, first, to foimd native 
churches, whence eligible candidates may be obtaioed ; 
and, secondly, to train such candidates, and take their 
supervision. If the loud demand for native agency 
comprises and will meet these two necessities, we bid 
it "God 8i>eed." It^ on the contraiy, the requirement 
be made for native agents, in order that they may 
aiipersede present European missionaries, or at any 
rata obviate the necessity of increasing their number, 
-^-if it be, in fact, the expression of a desire to cast off 
responsibility from ourselves on our weaker brethren, 
we would say to it, "The Lord rebuke thee." Our 
great demand from the British churches is for evan- 
gelists from among ' themselves, — the strongest, the 
bravest, the holiest. They ■will, by God's blessing, 
create, so to speak, native miBsionaries, In thefr pre- 
sent numbers, and out of a very scanty material, they 
can scarcely effect this. Nor should it be expected. 

None are so keenly sensible of the need of native 
agency as the missionaries iu India; but they will by 
no means, tlinugh they could thereby save their own 
health or lives, commit to their native brethren a work 
they cannot accomplish. The apostolic precept is, '^Lay 
hands suddenly on uo man." An immature native 
agency, intrusted with the independent ministration 
N 5 
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of tlie gospvl, will lay Uic foandation of darker 1icrfr<i 
SKB in ludiaii ei-clesiastical history than ever were 
matnred in tlie valley of llie Nile, or any other of 
those regions wluch, in the early ages of the ChurcL, 
teemed so abundantly with felse doctrines and 
achiama. We beseech therefore the British chiudies 
not to impose on these native brethren a burden they 
cannot bear, lest tiiey feint under it, and the heathen 
blaspheme. Let not a wrong be inflicted on Chri*' 
tianity, aud an injury on the natives of India, by 
sending men to preach the gospel who are not 
grounded in its knowledge j and able to defend it firom 
tlie attacks of enemies. Let us appreciate the bless- 
ing of native agency, bnt not overrate it, lest that 
blessing become a curse. Let us not, by undue haste, 
retard the work of Indian evangelization. Let us not, 
by defective agency, weaken spiritual results. It 
comes ua to understand oiur oivn proper position an( 
responsibilities as Britons, and not to call on Ini 
to sustain them in our stead. 

Has it not been, we ask, a part of God's arrange-' 
ments, that the evangelists of a country have been 
foreign, while the paators of the churches they ga- 
thered have been indigenous? The foreigners from 
Jerusalem "tmncd the world upside down." Foreigni 
ers evangelized England, In fact, almost all countrit 
have been evangelized by a foreign agency conunew 
ing the work, and constituting chiu'ches, and appoint 
ing native elders over them. There is in a foreij 
evangelistic agency peculiar moral force. The 
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denial evinced — the triaJa torae by tlie stranger in a 
strange land — ©iierate with power on the soiila of the 
heathen. The foreigner, it should also be remem- 
bered, is not among the natives of a conntrj- an apoa- 
tatc, as is the native teacher ; and thei-efbre sustains a 
more favotirable position for being heard. 

Let us not be miatiuderatood. We are argniug 
against no present system. We are only cautioning 
and warning against what already is indicating itself 
in the sentimeuts of many at home,— the plan of 
substituting native for European agency in India. 
For tiiia, India is not prepared. For this, Indian 
teachers are not prepared. Let not Britain underrate 
her own influence, nor pass by lier own commission. 
Let her send her best sons to pursue with vigour the 
evangelistic work. Let the energy of Britain be in- 
fiised into the native churches, and the comparative 
purity of British character impress itself on the native 
mind ; and, again, we say, let British agency be 
increased, so as to enlarge the number of native 
churches, wliich may furnish approved Christian can- 
didates for the ministry, and likewise to train those 
candidates aright. Let us prepare the Indians tot 
further responsibility, and qualify them for fiurther 
offices; but let us not stop short in our appropriate 
work till all be consummated. 

We proceed to inquire respecting the future pros- 
pects of the evangelizatiou of India. Momentous 
" question 1 At one time, an aboriginal religion occn- 
pied the land. At another, a mystic Buddliiam was 
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be Hindiu in religion, and becoming Cliristians. TTe 
hftve no warrant to Hujijioae, nor precedent to uiicowsge 
tu to bope, tliat tliesc tboimondti of minda, rendered pan- 
thciotic and ntlicintic by tliuir education, are going to 
settle down into a cliild-like faith in tlie New Testa- 
ment. Xo ; on the contraiy, it is qnite jxissible that 
to India's dark lustoty may I>e attached an epLaodeuf 
a Btill darker character, — tliat three tlioiisand years 
of Baddhism and Brahraaniam, and vile idolatiy, may 
be Bucceede^l by a reign of philosophic atheism, more 
godless in principle, and corrupt in practice, than all 
the systems wliicli liave hitherto been witnessed. It 
is quite possible, tliat from the mingled elements of 
W<!stem and Eastern metaphysics, of Em-opean and 
Asiatic iniidelity, of German and Indian mysticism, 
may be produced a system imparalleled for godless- 
nePB, — which may for a while nile over the minds 
of intelligent Hindus, and exercise an important influ- 
ence over the religious and civil, and even political 
interests of India. From the Asiatic mind, impreg- 
nated by the pLilosopkic infidelity of Europe, we know 
not but that there may be evolved a principle that 
shall be the verj' extreme and terminiis of human un- 
godliness,— a concentration of the vims of atheism, 
which, in one form or other, is congenial to the human 
heart. India has been " Satan's seat" for ages. It 
may yet continue so *' for a season," until the mystery 
of Eastern iniquity shall have been aceompli.shed, and 
the last and darkest phase of human apostasy shall 
have succeeded tliose of previous ages. Everytl 
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that is taking place in Calcutta, and elsewhere, leads us 
to infer that this view of the case — awfiil as it is — will 
be but too probably realized. Let the advocates of the 
present educational plaus in India ponder these re- 
marks, and consider the heavy responsibilities which 
they arc assuming. 

As then prospects of the evangelization of India may 
not be derived from merely European agencies and in- 
fluences, which, viewed in themselves, arc at present 
working out results antagonistic to it, what other data 
have we to afford a solution in this great (jueation? The 
considerations we shall adduce are offered to the super- 
ficial inquirer, as well as to the solicitous Christian. 

1. Notliing has occurred, in the past experience of 
Indian missions, to repress the hope of India being 
evangelized; whilst, on the contrary, much has been 
eUcited to warrant and encourage it, Indian immu- 
tability, caste, prejudice, and priestcraft, were once 
esteemed to be irrefragable argmneuts against the 
utility of missions in India. They have not proved so. 
No single fact, nor dans of facts, has revealed itseli' 
which woold lead us to say, ludia will not or cannot be 
evangelized. All indeed that needs to lie effected, in 
order to the accomplishment of this magnificent enter- 
prise, is tlie extension, over tlie length and breadth of 
the land, of what has already "been done in limited sec- 
tions of it. Of no people in India can it be said, tliey 
cannot be converted ; for of all important classes some 
one or other has been converted. Of no pecidJar 
phase of Indian character, 6r form of religion, or 
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condilion of lift-, may it be said that tUey are such 
BS tn slint out froiri ci>nver8ion ; for from nil theeo 
havu converts actually been drawn. Men have been^ 
converted fnira tlm devil-worahip of the Southj and 
lh« mythi>lo^c worsiiip of tlio North, to bow down 
befort- the true God. They have been delivered fifom 
a pantheistic mysticism, and a polytheistic licentioas- 
ncBft, and brought into the pure ChnreL of Cluist. 
The Brahman haa given up his incantations, the 
soi-cerer his magic sjwlls, and the magician hia wand; 
and all havu gubmitted to Christ. The "twice-born" 
80U3 of Brahma have abandoned their divinity ; and tlie 
priests of demontt, their converse with the devil ; and 
Iwth have become disciples. 

if the triumphs of the gospel In India have beea 
numerically feeble, they have been morally qtTOUg^ 
They have extended over every form of error, and 
every species of evil. They have dissolved every 
association, and thrown down eveiy institute. No 
8[»ecies of worship, be it of elements, or men, or 
idols, or demons, Iiaa stood Irefore tlie gospel. The 
rigid bonds of caste have been sundered. The tetrora 
of a priesthood have subsided. Mysticism has as- 
sumed simplicity. The ascetic has become simple. 
Apathy has been excited,— listleasness aroused. The 
timid IiavB pat on strength. The licentious luire 
clothed themselves with purity. "No man aball 
stop us of our boasting," in the sphere of Indian 
conversions. 

Is it doubted whether caste can be annihilated"? — . 
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we poiut to cliiirch -mem bars embracing every caste, 
sitting down togetber at the table of the Lord. Is 
a question laised, wiietlier natives can be formed 
into distinct Cliristian communities, socially inde- 
pendent of the heathen, preserving Christian order, 
and observing Christian duties — civil, social, and reli- 
gious, and occupying a position whence they may 
transmit Christianity to the generations that shall 
succeed them? — we can point to one and another 
district, or number of districts, such as those of Tin- 
nevelly and Travancore, where there are Christian 
villages, with their chapeb, and pastors, and schools, 
— whence every element of hea,theniam liaa been 
expurged, and where the inhabitants have all the 
characteristics of Christian society. Is the dark 
insinuation thrown out, that converts will abide in 
the faith only as long as they derive sustenance from 
their mission?- — we can point to thousands who, far 
trom receiving any support from their respective mis- 
fliona, do themselves sustain, in some humble degree, 
their own Tract and Bible Societies, as well as their 
own native ministry. 

Every serious question that can he nrged, respecting 
the possibilities of the case, has already met its solu- 
tion in indisputable fact. From the history of Indian 
missions we educe at any rate one grand lesson, — viz, 
that no insuperable obstacle exists to the evangeliza- 
tion of India ; and that all which is needed, on the 
part of man, to the accomplishment of this work, is an 
increased and WL-ll-applied agency of the Church of 
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Christ. The hii»tory of the gospel in India has, in &ct, 
thrown the responsibility of Indian evangclizatioii on 
Christian cliurehea, — and referred tlie yuestion, as ta 
its future i>rosj)ccts, to the fulHlment or non-ftilfUment 
of their Dirine commission. 

The inquiry before U9 lia^ reference, not so much 
to the providence of God relatively to India, for that 
has been strikingly marked, and its measures clearly 
defined, — nor to the grace of God, which has been 
sufficiently ilcvelopcd to encourage Christian eSort, — 
as t-j tlie jwople of God, who have received a dispen- 
sation, and on whose zeal and love ita fidfilnient ia 
dej>eudent. Wo arc not left to assume that a judicial' 
night hangs over India, seeing that the dayapring 
from on high has actually visited it, — nor are we 1^ 
to question the Divine counsels, seeing that they hayo 
already revealed themselves in the conversion of 
many; but we are shut up to the couviction that 
India will be evangelized, if Christians apply them- 
selves to tlte task. God will not cut short his own 
work. The question is, — Will the churches prosecute 
theirs? From past experience, we are emboldcnetl 
to say tliat tlie heavens are overspread with cloudsj 
that need but to descend in copious ahowersj in ordei 
to make the wilderness of India "rejoice and bloason 
as a rose." Shall they descend? The clouds them^ 
selves are charged with a potent fluid, that needs hul 
to come down, and it shall scathe and buni to ashfi 
the mighty fabric of Hinduism, Shall it come down : 
Ajjawer, yc churches of Christ. 
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'2. All the analogies of the physical and moral 
world serve to preclude discouragement from any 
apparent deficiency of success, and to strengthen our 
hopes and expectations aa to the inture. The volcano 
bluets because a lengthened process has been going 
on in secret, and fiery elements have been by slow 
degrees gathering themselves for a crisis. The Alpine 
glaciers and avalanches melt into liquid torrents, and 
descend on the plaina, as the result of a long-continued 
process, wherein the masaea of snow and ice gradually 
absorbed the heat of the powerful sun, — heat which 
remained to outward observation latent, and did not 
reveal itself till the maximum rcf^nisite for dissolution 
had been received. May we not hope that, in like 
manner, beneath the surface of Hindu society, fires 
are gathering which shaU one day reveal themselves 
ill a moral convulsion ? and that the systems of hea- 
then error, although they fall not to the ground, are 
nevertheless being pervaded by the potent influences 
of truth ? 

The phenomena of the moral world iiiraisL a simi- 
lai" analogy, and in a similar way serve to confirm our 
hopes. Energies frequently exist in society, in a 
latent form, suppressed tor a while by contrary forces, 
but at length revealing themselves in the shock of a 
grand moral convulsion. The leaven of sentiment 
silently works in thousands of minds. Ideas make 
their unseen way through masses of intellect. Dur- 
ing the process, their existence may be unsuspected ; 
but at length they disclose themselves, with a power 
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whose intensity is increased by their protracted sup- 
pression. So we may hoj)e it will be in India. There 
is a jwpular mind in favour of Christianity in process 
of creation. Thoughts of Christ are floating about 
in the region of one and another community. If 
' missionaries, by their tracts and preaching, have not 

'/ converted the people, they have undoubtedly given to 

the popular mind — so far as their influence has ex- 
tended — numerous elements of thought, and quickened 
sundry susceptibilities of feeling; and have thereby 
prepared the people for some future, and very proba- 

f; * bly sudden declaration in favour of Christianity. The 

Hindus dread acting alone. Many use the expression, 
"Who can overcome the world?" They say, "When 
others become believers, we will join them." They 
frequently express their conviction that they shall 
become believers en masse. 

We cannot expect that the mighty masses of or- 
ganized Indian society should act with the promptness 
and caprice of islanders under a petty chief, or of bush- 
men under their savage leaders. The very depths of 
society must be pervaded with a principle, ere it be 
moved from its old foundations. The system of Hindu- 
ism must be shaken in its inner and outward fortifica- 

l tions, ere it give way. 

r We doubt not, O Prince of Peace, that thy " king- 

dom Cometh." In the protracted trials, sufferings, 
and deaths of thy servants, — in thy refusal to give 

'\i speedy success, and in the delay of thine own appear- 

ing, thou art but laying deep the foundations of thy 

r 
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kingdom over tlie broad land whicli has hitherto been 
aubject to thine enemies. Thy rule shall be the more 
consolidated, that its establishment La.s been tardy. 
Thine empire in India shall be more complete, that 
its subjection h.oa been attended with such difficulties 
and delay, 

3. There id a wondrous combination nf eircum- 
stances which, independently of success already rea- 
lized, seems to point out some grand issue, and to 
confirm our hopes of Indian evangelization. 

It is impossible to contemplate the numerous fecta 
and circumstances, in the present political and religious 
liiatory of India, without observing their convergence 
ill one grand issue- — ^the conversion of the people. 
The natives themselves frequently solve the marvel- 
lous facts of their own modern history, by referring 
them to an ultimate point — that of their own suhjee- 
tion to Christianity. They generally believe that 
the ir»n age is rapidly running its race, and that 
the muverse itself most sink under the burden of its 
accumulating corruptions. The future prevalence of 
Christianity is deemed by them to be in harmony with 
the general corruption of the age; and consequently 
the idea of themselves becoming ChristianH suggests 
nothing improbable. 

Who that considers the political preparedness of 
India, — the absence of all secular support of Hiudu- 
ism, and of all secular hostility to Christianity,^ — tlie 
wanmg influence of the Bralimans, whose deceit and 
arrogance seem to have run their utmost line, and 
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whose dnminntion and avarice seem to have i 
themaelt'CR to the atmost limit of tolciation,- 
again, the lact tliat Uimliueni is broken up into fr^- 
menta, and its ruligionisia arc split into contending 
sects and factious ; — wlio, I eay, considering all the^i 
oncurring circuni stances, in connection with the & 
of Christian agencies he big actually in operation, i 
of tlie popular states of feeling and impression t 
have already produced, can forbear to entertmn stn 
hopes that this Hinduism — ao long the device | 
8atan — the thrall of souls — the dishonoxir of God- 
will sooner or later fall, — and Christianity — tlie glory 
of God — the blessedness of man — will occupy ite 
place'? 

Bat, after all, our sure hopo for India is only J 
God. AppearanccB may change. The favourable ii 
become adverse. Converging lines may soon divei 
The index of Indian history may soon point anotfi 
way. We dare not trust in its intimations, 
supremacy of Britain may pass away. The Chui 
may fail to enter into the open and effectual &o6 
The mass of heathen ungodliness may overwhel 
and crush the hitherto feeble band of Christians, 
is on no one present opportune circumstance that | 
must rely, nor on all miited. The anchor of i 
hope is cast "within the vail:" it is to be fonnd^ 
the charact^sr and word of God. 

Do we ask whether India shall be evangelized? 
— our best solution is drawn from a survey of the 
economy of grace as pre-ordained by the " Eten 
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Father;" — a conviction of the work of redemption 
by the Son of God, with all its amplitude of refer- 
ence,— of the mediatorial kingdom which the glorified 
Jesus has already established, and in which he will 
reign "till he hath put all enemies under his feet," — 
and of the final consummation of the world's history, 
to which the sure word of prophecy directs us. There 
alone can we exercise a lively hope, — there alone can 
we find an abiding rest. Viewing India's future his- 
tory through the medium of the Divine word, we say, 
" There ariseth light in the darkness." 
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LECTURE VI. 



THE EVANGELIZATION OF INDIA, THE SPECIAL 
DUTY OF THE BRITISH CHURCHES. 

Cyrus, King of Persia, knew not Jehovah, — yet 
was he his "servant." As a conqueror, his course 
was under the direction and control of the Almighty ; 
and he accomplished the Divine purposes as fiilly as 
though he had done all in the conscious fulfilment 
of a commission. Jehovah raised him up in righte- 
ousness, and directed all his ways. He girded him. 
He held his right hand. He subdued nations before 
him. He loosed the loins of kings. He opened the 
two-leaved gates of Babylon. He broke in pieces the 
gates of brass, — he broke the bars of iron. He gave 
to him the treasures of darkness, and the hidden 
riches of secret places. And all this Jehovah did 
with the ultimate purpose of restoring the outcasts of 
Israel. He was the instrument of God's will to per- 
form all his pleasure, "saying to Jerusalem, Thou 
shalt be built; and to the temple, Thy foundation 
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shall be laid." Nothing of tho Divine mission of, 
Cyma ia hinted at in profane history, or would ever 
be now surmised by one ignorant of the Jewish 
Scriptures. Jehovah himself revealed it. 

The conquest of Babylon by Cyrus can be accounted 
for on general human principles, — his own military 
skill, and his army's prowess, — his enemies' un- 
guai-dedness and licentiousness. No miracle was 
wrought in his favour by tbe Almighty. Notwith- 
standing, it is no less true that Cyrus was the Lord's 
servant, " called " and " sumamed " by him ; and his 
conquests resulted from his directions by the " Lord 
of Hosts." 

Now, guided by the analogy of the conquest of 
Cyrus, with its attendant results, in the light reflected 
on it from the pages of Isaiah, are we not warranted 
to say that the Lord, "wondrous in counsel, and 
excellent in working," has surrendered India into the 
hands of the British for his own purposes of grace — 
the evangelization of the land ? May we not assume 
that the East India Company has been God's servant, 
relatively to his gracious design of convertmg the 
Eastern world, as Cyrus was, relatively to the eman- 
aipation of the captive Jews ? 

Were there the mere fact of the.conquest of India, 
this analogical argument might be sound ; but it de- 
rives increased force from the wondrous and unpre- 
cedented circumstances under which it was effiicted. 
Whether we contemplate the conquests in India, as to 
the agents employed, the principles jirofessed, or tlie 
o 2 
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meastircs adopted, — whether we regard their extensir^l 
ac&le, or the short jjcriod of their nccompllskment, — I 
tliev Btnnd ont, in isolation, froin aXl past and modem 4 
liiatoiy, and find solntioii only in the admission of a . I 
itpccial Providence, Such an admission has not oa^ J 
been made hy EiiT(>]>ean» far from prone to recognlas I 
Divine agency in the events of Iiiatory, l)ut by ibem 
DativCiS of India themselves. 

If we are called on to account for tlie conquests cffl 
India on nstoial principles, and trace effects to l}iei( 1 
proximate causes, we may say, with regard to thfti 
agents tliemselves, employed by the British merchautv | 
who constituted the East India Company, that thejrl 
were men of extraordinary enterimse and genius,-^ I 
tlial they were actuated to great attempts and bold J 
measures by the lust of gain, — that they were impelledl 
by ambition, and freed from ordinary moral restraiiit8» 
— with regard to the pobtical and religious i 
stances of India, we may say that the niassea of tl 
people (the Hindus) were ready to sliake off the I 
den of despotism, under which they had been crushed.! 
for centuriea, — that the great Mnliammadan empin 
was on the eve of dis3oLution, as the British powQC^ 
was about to rise, — that the several principalities y 
distracted by mutual jealousies, and mighty j 
had degenerated into petty chiefdoms, with 
their conflicting interests, — that the divisions of t 
people into religious parties and castes precluded 4 
common cause, and a mutual defence, — that wandel 
ing hordes and warlike bands traversed the countrjr^n 
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defying all checks, and reducing all organized power ; 
— and lastly, we may take into conaideration the fact, 
that the partisanship and jealousies of European 
powers, leading them to intermeddle in the counsels 
and affairs of the native princes, hastened on the great 
crisis. 

Now these and other circumstances are acknow- 
ledged as having been the occasions of the progress of 
BritLsh conquests ; but Jehovali turned these occasions 
to the issue which his own wisdom contemplated. 
Human agents were marshalled on the field, — hnf it 
was to do what the Lord had determined before should 
be done. Human motives came into play, — but there 
was an invisible Mover presiding over them. Human 
measures were adopted, — but there was One who 
directed them to his own ends. God was altogether 
excluded, — ^yet He was in all, and pervaded all. At 
home; merchants sat in Leadenhall Street, and British 
senators were convened in Parliament, Mandates 
were sent out — now urging — and now restiainhig. 
Agents were commissioned— now for peace — and now 
for war. Troops were sent out — now for defence — 
and now for ofience. Abroad, there was the deter- 
minate valour in tiie field, and the far penetration in 
council, of a Clive, — there was the unbending will and 
indomitable perseverance of Hastings, whom neither 
the opposition of his own coimcil, nor fears of the 
authority of his merchant-masters, nor sense of respon- 
sibility tfl the British people, ever made to swerve 
&om measures he had once adopted, and coidd carry 
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uut,—- tliere was the conaanimate generalship of a I 
atid a WpUcaley, — there was the valour of disciplii 
troops, whi*K iiundredd met and defeated their thou- 
danda in the held ; hut tlie Lord was above them all, 
and ruled them alL Amid the complex and di»-_ 
tracled counsels of tlie Government, tliere waa t 
imerring Counsellor, — over the martial provreaa 1 
warriore, European and Asiatic, presided " the ] 
of HostB." The couiicil-chamter and the "tented 
field" were alike the spheres in which moved a special 
Ptoridence. 

Let us take a hasty glance at the extraorditu 
circumstances of the conquest of India, and obse 
how they hear on our argimieiit. 

1. There is one striking fact connected with I 
conquests, which makes it stand out in contrast « 
all others recorded in history, — they were originally 
undesigned. The Macedonian conqueror, when, cross- 
ing desert regions, he approached the Indus, looked on 
India aa a land to be conquered. The East India 
Company, when it sent its vessels of a few hundred 
tons' burden round the African promnntory, contem- 
plated India as a sphere of lucrative commerce, — they 
sent out clerks and factors, rather than soldiers and 
generals. The subsequent conquests were not the re- 
sults of deep-laid plans and well-matured measures : 
they were not even contemplated as probabilities, and 
prepared for accordingly. The East India Company- 
was at first a piurely mercantile body. K, in any early 
stages of its wondroua career, it sought political pow 
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in India, it was to make it subserve the purpoaes of 
trade. The annual revenue, from the costly freights 
with which its ships were burdened, was a certainty. 
Political power was, at best, an uncertain source of 
revenue, and it might indeed absorb all mercantile 
profits. Most assuredly, the Company uevet sought to 
imitate the Macedonian conqueror, or the Moslem in- 
vader. Ships, and freights, and profits — stocks and 
dividends — were objecta of more engrossing interest 
than the subjugation of natives 12,000 miles distant, 
and the grasping of a political power whose tenure 
could not but be precarious. 

While, then, the genius and enterprise of a few 
adventurers abroad were urging on to those aggres- 
sive measures by which whole provinces were sub- 
jected, the directors at home, influenced by fear, lest 
the immense capital employed on mercantile affairs 
should be irretrievably lost in these political specu- 
lations — lest, also, their few servants should be ban- 
ished by Indian potentates, and their feebly tbrtilied 
factories be razed to the ground — protested, from the 
beginning, against the conduct of their agents, and em- 
ployed every check at their disposal to arrest the pro- 
gress which was being made towards territorial power. 
Even when such power had been obtained, their 
declared policy was not to extend it. The British 
Parliament, also, actuated by a sense partly of justice 
and partly of policy, when it renewed the Company's 
charter in 179.S, expressly declared, "Tiiat to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of tlominion in 
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India are roeflsnreH rcpognaut to the wish, the honotii', 
and tlif policy of this nation ;" and yet schemea were 
pursued, battles were ibuglit, and victories were won. 
Thus tlie conquest of India by Britain has been, we 
may say, in spite of Britain. Other conquest have 
issued from forethought, purpose, and plan^ and have 
been the result of a series of measures converging to 
one end. Itose of India have been frequently in 
absence of advices from home, and even counter tff! 
deliberate commands of tlie chief authoritiea, 

2. Aiiotlier striking cirourastance is, that India 
conquered by means of her own troops. This is per- 
haps unparalleled in histoiy. Conquests have indeed 
been frequently effected by aids and alliances; but 
this involves the idea of an already consolidated 
power. The few foreigners who had established 
factories at scattered ports in India were not worthy 
the name of a " power ;" but they called the natives to 
their standard. Indian soldiers, of radically difierent 
habits, and still more differing religions, fought under 
the British ensign, and decided every battle. This 
gigantic army now amounts to more than 200,000, 
while British troops are only a fifth of that number. 

3. The conquest of India was effected, notwith- 
standing a combination of both native and foreign 
powers to prevent it. Native princes, alone, frequently 
tlu^atened to crush and destroy this infant princedom. 
Before the indomitable valour of llyder Ali, the 
British power trembled in the balance. The Mab- 
ratta tribes, with their overwhelming cavalry, amount- 
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ing to 200,000, songht to drive the BritiiBh from the 
very soil of India. Westward, Scindia, Holkar, — and 
eastward, Birmali and NdpSl, raised armies to effect 
the same purpose. Nor should we pass by that 
formidable array of hostile Sikhs, wliich, but a few- 
years ago, entered British territorj-, and tliieatcned to 
annihilate our dominion ; nor the still more reeent 
opposition over which we have triumphed. On those 
occasions, indeed, was displayed the mighty provi- 
dence of God, in affording wisdom to our counsellors, 
and valour to oui armies. But Britain has had like- 
wise to atand agaii^t the <lip!omacy of European 
powers in the courts of native princes, and the dis- 
ciplined valour of their armies in the field. The 
Portuguese, who had resisted all the private efforts of 
the British for securing facilities of commerce from 
native princes, opposed them by armed force on the 
Indian aeaa: tliey were however worated. The Dutch, 
who had become a formidable power in the East be- 
fore an English factory had been built,- jealous at 
beholding rivals in commercial and political influence, 
withstood their attempts with malignant hate. But 
the Frencli were the most persevering and powerfiil 
opponents : they assisted the native powers, officered 
their troops, directed tlieir artillery. French troojis 
besieged their forts and towns, and contended with 
them in the open field. The battles of Europe were 
again fought on the plains of Asia. And yet British 
conquests have gone on — with rapid progress, un- 
checked by native or foreign coalitions, defensive or 
5 
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otfiuisive. And wimt i» tlic Issoe to wUicL tliey httre 
arrived? Wliillier ba« what in termed the ureBistible 
tbrce of circmnfltance — but what we abould call 
ODCODtrullaLilu providence of Gkid— condacted 
A mandate from Leadenliall Stn^et afiects the 
(Mfral weliare of two hundred millions of 
people. The stroke of the pen by the Governor 
General of India inflaences tlic population of more 
than a million of square railed. Laws and comniauds 
emanate from Calcutta, the capital of India, whereby 
native princes, the representatives of dynasties om 
the mightiest powers of Asia, or of the world, 
controlled. A few thousands of Englishmen si 
millions of Asiatics. The extent of British power 
India transcends all that could have been expected or 
conjectured. To ao lofty an ascent, the most tower- 
ing ambition could never have afipired. The di-eams 
of an Alexander could never have pictured a dominion 
so extensive. The capacious mind-of Napoleon could 
but glance at it. We proceed to institute the inquiry, 
— Wherefore all this? Why this unparalleled political 
miracle? Why has every native power of India be- 
come subjugate ? and why do its princes, instead of 
ruling, receive their annual stipends from the British, 
who occupy their thrones? Why have confederacies 
been broken, and coalit ions dissolved ? Why have the 
three great powers of Portugal, Holland, and France 
been deprived of almost every spot of territory, and 
every rehc of power? Why have Asiatic multitudes, 
and European disciplined troops, alike succtuubed 
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the arms of tlie tew adventurera from the London or 
Bristol docks? ilay we not, with confidence, as well 
aa humility, answer, — Tiie Lord designs by our in- 
strumentality to " turn the captivity" of the tribes of 
India. TItere are myriads of aoula to be redeemed 
by UB, from the Satanic power which haa held sway 
over them for thouaimds of years. The Lord-has sub- 
jected the nations to British arms, preliminary to their 
being subject te the yoke of the Messiah. He has 
laid them low at the feat of British power, — that the 
Church of Christ may upliit them, and make them 
subject to Divine grace. \VTio can doubt it? The 
crescent of Muhammad waxed fuller and fuller till 
the destined time had come, — and now it waxeth 
feinter and fainter. The baletul light need no more 
be feared. Wherefore this? — ^that the fiiU-orbed Sun 
of Righteousness may shine with um:emitting light. 
The several idolatrous standards of idolatrous war- 
riors cease to wave over the plains of Hindustan, — 
wherefore, but that t!ie standard of the cross should 
be uplifted? The British conquests are a type of 
the conquests of the Prince of Peace. 

The cloud of political and religious despotism hung 
like a pall over the destinies of India, and darkened for 
ages the length and breadth of the land ; but Christ 
was not in tltat cloud. Then the wind of a retributive 
Providence came, and produced civil convulsions, and 
political confusion, which seemed for a while intermin- 
able, — ^and India reeled to and fro under the conflicts 
of tiie mde elements; but Christ was not m that wind. 
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At length is lieard tJie "still small voice" of CfcrSBt, 
from his inu<liatorial throne. Before it the cloud hue 
resolved into misty vaixjiir, or di&ijerscd into broken 
tragmetits. The wind has become bushed, — peace ia 
established; and now nought is heard or seen but a 
voice from the Excellent Glory, saying, " Preach to 
the Indians the everlasting gospeL" And here we 
may ask, — Wherefore unto Britain liath God subjected 
the native powers of India? Wherefore not to Por- 
tugal? She had extensive territories, and colonized 
lai^ly from the mother-country, and promoted inter- 
marriages between the Europeans and the natives, so 
as to constitute a social link between the West and the 
East, She expended largely on forts and fortifications. 
Hut she has lost her possessions, and her power baa 
dwindled into a shadow: she was not a fitting in- 
strument to give the gospel. France sought to make 
herself glorious in Indian history, and to secure ter- 
ritorial gain in the East, that it might compensate for 
the loss of her colonial possessions. Why ■was not 
she made the conqueror of Hindustan ? She could 
not give the gospel. And why not Holland, which 
■lid indeed show itself zealous against idolatry, and 
brought the population of Ceylon imder a Christian 
ministr)'? Perhaps we may say also of her, "She 
could not give the gospel;" tor although orthodox in 
sentiment, she bad Httle spu-itual life. Britain must 
be chosen, — the furthest island of the fiirthest sea, — 
the land of free aud noble institutes, of liberal and 
lightened policy, of pure evangeUcal knowledge 
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ordinances, — the land wlioae distinguishmg tenet it is, 
that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is ita religion. 

The fact that India is subject to a Protestant power, 
and that an effectual door has teen opened there, is an 
indication to all Christians, of all countries, of their 
duty and priyilege : they are all called to enter in. 
But the special economy of Providence, relatively to 
Britain, constitutes a special claim on her. Oiu- pre- 
sent argument is, therefore, with British Christians. 
The relationship of Britairi to India, and its conse- 
quent obligation to evangelize the people, is the para- 
mount argument 1 would urge and enforce. Britisli 
responaibility, issuing out of the conquest, and posses- 
sion, and rule of India, 13 a sentiment which needs to he 
wrought into the very soul of the churchea, and whieh 
as yet pervades them in a wondrously faint degree. 
Unto Britain is India subject ; and on Britain rests a 
peculiar obligation to beetow on her the beat gift slie 
has — the gospel of Christ. We claim from Britain, 
on behalf of India, what we claim from no other 
Christian country, for no other sustains the same 
relationship ; and, further, we claim for India at Bri- 
tain's hand what can be claimed on behalf of no other 
heathen country, for no other is in like manner sub- 
ject to her. Britain occupies, conjointly with otlier 
Christian eoimtries, a certain position relatively to the 
heathen world j hut she occupies towards India a posi- 
tion in wliich she has no compeer. India is Britain's 
own — her conquest and her va.'^al. India is Britain's 
ghfry, and Brilain's wealth. The Indians, equally 
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with onwclrea, arc BridsU mibjecls. The 
which sways tJic Uritiah population holds Jte ri^ 
over the masses ol' Iitilia's people. One Kmprei 
p)vi'ni9^-one authority controU — one interest uiiite»rj 
one iniAgii and anpe.rscription is on Indian and Bril 
('i}in. Tht' same flag waves on our British and Indii 
flirts and castle?. In a political sense, the natives q 
India are ** bone of our bone, and flesh of our fleslij 
Can wc get rid of this &ict ? Can we shake off tU 
obligation it involves? Men may doubt whether IndJ 
ought to be ours, — it is. They may dis])Ute as to wha 
ther we ought to ha^-e conquered it, — we liave done aJ 
The conquest, right or wrong, wise or unwise, in am 
a fact. The consequent obligation is not removed M 
any dubiousness as to the i-ightcoasoess of the coi^ 
quest itself. Nay, if there be any dubiousness, | 
becomes the more incumbent on us to furnish the bea) 
reparation for all the wrongs that may have beM 
inflicted. What should we say of the mercy of thoM 
who retrained from entering a biiming house, an4 
rescuing the perishing inmates from the flames, on tl 
grounds of some scruples ns to tlie propriety of 
mode in which the door of the dwelling had bee| 
opened? Yet such is the mercy of those who ei 
ploy themselves in discussing the right and wrong a 
Indian conquests, while they do little or nought t^ 
benelit the conquered. i 

If wrongs have been inflicted, (and who shall sajj 
they have not ?) — if there has been injostice, an^ 
extortion, and robbery, and murder, (and all thes^ 
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unrighteous elements have, on oecasioiis, been wit- 
neBSed in Indian conquests,) our duty to give redress 
to India is but enhanced. To tlwse impoverished by 
British rule, let ua send the " unsearchable riches" ol" 
Christ. To the despoiled and robbed, let ua send the 
" pearl of great price." To fallen princes, let us send 
the newa of a kingdom that cannot he moved, and 
of incorruptible crowns ; and let us enrich the poor 
do'ivn-trodden peasants of India with the bread of lite. 
We plead with Britain for evangelistic agency for 1 
India, on no lower grounds than those of national 
obligation. We appeal to the Christians of Britain, 
not merely as Christians, but as British Christians, 
who alone can Mfil the obligations of their country. 
We aay, that though India possessed no feature of 
romantic interest, no element to charm imagination, 
no imageiy to enchant, no thrilling incidents to ani- 
mate, no spiritual succ«fla to encourage evangelistic 
efforts, she has ike strong, substantial, enduring claims 
of reason, and qfjuntice. Those claims give her a 
prominence over all heathen lauds. 

Further, the relationship of India to Britain ia not 
an abstraction, — nor is it merely a soiu'ce of political 
anxiety and trouble, as it is sometimes supposed to 
be ; but it fumisht's considerable advantages to Britain. 
The words of the poet are strictly applicable, — 
"Luge, England, ia the debt 

Thou DweBt m heatlLcndoiui 

To India moit of all, whore Providence, 

Giiing thae thy dominion there in trust. 

Upholds its baBclftsii Blrerslti." 
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The hinti.iry of our tHGiience in naval warfare and 
oommercial shipping, of our extensive manofacturing 
operations, of osr ctj^niol eolargements, of our a 
mnlatud capital, with all the extensive eoterpni 
whicli it liaa originated, — in fact, of almost all I 
gives Hritain its present national supremacy in I 
earth, — is undoubtedly connected with that of c 
Indian afiairs, commercial and political. The 
and progress of our commerce and dominion in 
East, has been tlic rise and progress of Britain in i 
her internal resources an<l national institutes. Wei 
India to l>e dismemliered from the British empire, a 
alteration in our position and relationships to 
whole world would immediately ensue, and tliousands 
who knew scarcely the name of India would feel its 
loss to be irreparable. From this important section of 
the British realm, no element of our national { 
uesB can be dissevered, — not a vital interest can 1 
dissociated. 

In the Bhaj>e of profits and dividends on India stock J 
and pensions, and salaries, and accumulated fortunea,! 
it is computed that eight millions sterling are derivedj 
from India annually, and become part of Britii 
wealth. Besides this, we .are to consider the immei 
salaries drawn in India, and paid out of Indian r&>B 
venues, to the governors and bishops, the Queen'sJ 
troops, as well as those of the Honourable Company*J 
to judges and magistrates, civilians, &c, 

Further, let us take into consideration the politics 
eminence, in Europe, which Britain enjoys from 1 
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Indian poBSessionSj and alao tlie influence which she 
poaseasea by their meana over all Asia. Britain, 
occopying geographically the most central position in 
Asia, and holding there amazing reaoxirces of ahlps 
and men, holds the hostile powers of the East in 
awe, — commands the Eaalem Archipelago, the Afei- 
cau continent, the Persian and Arabian coasts, and 



The Apostle argues, " If ye have received of \is 
spiritual things, is it a light thing that we shoidd 
receive your carnal?" In the application oftliis argu- 
ment, wc may say, " If we have received the carnal 
things of India, ought we not to impart to her our 
spiritual things? But in what ratio have we done 
this ? Viewing the subject in a merely ])ecuniary 
light, what do we expend on India's evangelization? 
— a mere fraction of British wealth. 

Let it be remembered, likewise, that India is a 
sphere presenting peculiar aspects of interest towards 
ns, as the region whither so many of our countrymen 
repair. If British Chidstians will not care for the 
souls of the heathen, let them at any rate regard those 
of their own countrymen. Of how many British 
families la the happiness now bound up with India ? 
The two countries are united by the yearnings and 
solicitudes of parents, whose sons are living, perhaps 
dying, under India's tropical heat, — and by the sym- 
pathies of friends and relatives removed from each 
other. Is it nothing to ua, in the way of motive for 
evangelizing India, that In that land are foimd forty 
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or liftj thousand of our coimtrymeti ? Is it nothii 
that they should be exposed to heathen y 
licalhen error? Is it nothing, that they BhoitlJ i 
neiis no SaLbath, hear no truth, look on no parity 
.Should we not seek pre-eminently to evangeliz 
l«nd where lieathen temptations enanare and destroy 
many who go out from us, never to return? Are we 
not solicitous tliat they sliould be saved from breath's^ 
ing an atmosphere of death, — that the people amom 
whom our sons and daughters, friends and relativei 
live and die, should themselves he " taught of thil 
Lord?" Oh, apathy, if there be a power in motiq 
to rouse thee into feeling, surely it will be foui 
here ! 

We proceed to ask, — How tar have we hitherto f 
tilled our obligations towards India? British Chrii 
tians, burdened with every responsibility, drawn 1 
every inducement, urged by every sense of privilegl 
and honour, — what are ttiey collectively doing for t 
evangelization of India? The several "Societies^ 
and "General Asaemblies," apart from whom no e 
tensive evangelistic labour has been attempted by our 
countrymen, employ about two hundred ordained 
missionaries in India. We might show that this num- 
ber, viewed in reference to real efficient labour, must h 
considerably reduced. Frequent sickness and n 
the time required for study of the language, and othw 
causes inseparable firora foreign spheres of labour, i 
duee the efficiency of one-fourth of any given nurabi 
of labourers. But we will assmne tliat this entire c 
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plement is efficient ; and ask the British clmrchea, aa 
in the sight of God, the following questions. 

1. Ib this amount of British evangelistic agency at all 
adequate to the s/ngency of the case f 

It is the principle of Divine administration, in the 
spheres alike of providence and grace, that there 
should be a proportion between the agency which is 
to do, and the work which is to be done. If God has 
to effect great ends, he employs great means. They 
may be simple, but they are great in their simplicity. 
When God designed to water the alluvial plains of 
India, He took not the rivulet, nor shallow stream, 
nor even the river, such as we find it in our northern 
regions, with itfi alow current and narrow bed ; but He 
bade the mighty Ganges or the Indus rise beneath the 
snows of " everlasting hills," and, descending thou- 
sands of feet, furrow out for themselves broad channels, 
and flow on with ocean-like expanse, watering the soil 
by whose produce myriads are supported. In like 
manner, when God designed to give India rain for her 
thirsty soil. He did not cause it to descend in the occa- 
sional and gentle showers of northern climes, but bade 
strong winds to blow unremittingly at certain seasons, 
and bring with them clouds densely charged with 
vapour, that should empty themselves in gushing 
torrents on the plains. 

So in the sphere of grace. If a message ia to be 
widely delivered, great is to be the " company of the 
preachers." It ia true t!iat God sometimes interferes, 
so to speak, with his own principle, and ut a miracn- 
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loQfl waj* inilicatea his own independence of means 
and aduiitalions ; but ihU is not his ordinary proce- 
dure, and we are not to depend on it. The dispensa- 
tions of Divine grace in India have been hitherto 
of an ordinarj- character, being distinguished by few 
characteristics of the early pentecostal ages : it behoves 
us, consequently, lo fall in with that procedure, and 
reason, and act on it accordingly. 

Now, in regard to India, what is the exigency 
for which we have to provide? First, the gospel 
needs to be preached to two himdred millions of 
soula. Christian churches, gathered from among the 
heathen, are to be " built up," and established,— Na- 
tive teachers arc to be taught, and directed, ^normal 
aclioola need to be superintended, — Scriptures have 
to be revised,-— a vernacular Christian literature has to 
be created. 

Now, what manner of proportion is there between 
the work to be done, and the agents who are to do it? 
Neither the reaasn of the case, nor the analogy of past 
history, nor the word of God, warrants our satisfaction 
in this disproportionate number. They all concur in 
the assurance that, viewed relatively to the might)" 
work to be accomplished, the labourers are lamentably 
few. The language of Christ warrants this convic- 
tion. Did not the Son of God, who spake as never 
man spake, and whose miracles drew together the 
multitudes of Judea, — did not he employ, as auxilia- 
ries to his own agency, more than seventy apostles 
eveu tlie scanty millions of Judefl? And yet rca] 
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iflg tlitse, endowed as they were wit!i supernatural 
powers, did he not declare that tliej- were inadequate 
to the work? As he looked on the thronging multi- 
tudes of Judea, {multitudes however who shrink into 
insignificance, compared with the masses of Indian 
population,) prepared as they were hy ministrations 
preceding his own, pervaded with some expectation of 
a Messiah, and possessed of much religious truth and 
sentiment, he uttered the solemn statement, — "The 
harvest is great ;" and as again he looked on his few 
apostles, the " sheep among wolves," and recognised 
their inahility, notwithstanding all their endowments, 
and the fact of their conjnnction in spiritual labours 
with himselfj to reap the fields " white imto the har- 
vest," he excliumed, " The laliourers are few ;" — few, 
although as one to several thousands, — few, though no 
obstacles peculiar to heathenism were in the way,^ 
few, considered not so much as labourers, hut as reapers. 
The all-comprehensive and compassionate Jesus could 
not have said otherwise. Ohl were he still in the 
days of hia flesh, and were Iiis feet to stand on the 
Himalehs, and did he thence look down on the length 
and breadth of cultivated and populated India, be- 
holding multiplied myriads of heathens, " without God, 
and without hope," without any leaven of righteous- 
ness or truth, — and were he then to cast his benignant 
eye on the little band of disciples who are lingering 
out a life of toil amongst those masses, — with what a 
thrilling emphasis of Divine compassion would he not 
likewise say, "The labourers are few I" Metliinka 
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those soft, yet impaaBioned tones, with their deep 
cadence, falling on the ear, would melt the Church 
into sympathy with India, which nothing hitherto has 
been ahlc to excite. And shall not his few disciples 
who are conversant with those scenes, and their un- 
utterable distresses, catching the spirit of their Master, 
take up the echo of his wordaV and say throughout the 
British churches, whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear, "The labourers are fewl" 

But it may be aaid, — " The Lord worketh by few 
as well as by many." True ; but it is when the la- 
bourers are few by Divine appointment, or uncon- 
trollable circumstance. Gideon's army was limited by 
Pivine command, and yet was powerful by Divine 
strength. The army of spiritual warriors in India is 
limited contrary to the Divine command, and not- 
withstanding the resources of the churches. It may 
be further said, "Jehovah is the Lord of the har- 
vest : he alone can send labourers into his liarveat : 
he doiibtlesa will perform this in his own time : it is 
our duty to pray and wait." Granted; but it is evi- 
dent that no Christian can consistently take up tlie 
prayer enjoined by Christ, who is not at the same 
time, to tlje utmost of his power, fulfilling the com- 
mission he has already received fi'om Christ to send 
the gospel. This prayer is, in the mouths of many, 
a solemn mockery of God, and awiul insult to the 
miseries of India. We will imag'ine two cases. First, 
suppose that of a qualified labourer, who can go into the 
Lord's wide liarveat, and for whose sending all means 
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i readj-, but wlio will not go. He can make ouj 
., plead no definite reason why he ahould not 
; liut he is afraid, or he is indolent, or he has no 
|dth. Now, how does the prayer become Hucti a one 
" Lord of the harvest, send labonrers hato thy lia 
B6t." Would not its incousistency shock ns? Hhoult 
E valne it? Shonld we deem it appreciable by th 
Lord of the harvest? Reverse the pieture. Men a 
ready, who have counted the cost, who are fumiahe 
nitb proper credentiala, who are worthy to go forti 
put there are no funds. The voyage cannot be psi 
There is no seciirity for their auatenanee, whei 
they are gone far hence unto the Gentiles. Th 
preaehers are ready ; but there are none to send then 
_forth after a godly sort. There are indeed some indi 
vidual professors who have abundant means to do 80 
who from selfish considerations withliold theijl 
'There are again churclies who could, by united coi 
tributions, send them, but who decline doing 8 
See, tlie ship sails : those who were ready to go ( 
I tioard return in grief I And those who sent them m 
—those who had received a commission of grace I 
[Tsend them, and abundant means in providence to f 
fil that commission, — they arc praying, " O Lord i 
the harvest, send forth labourers into tiiy harvest, 

IJd all sincerity, in what terms should that prayer 1 
ttanbodied ? Would it not assume a form like this ?- 
^' O Lord, we have the means of sending oat labou 
^Ss ; and we have been urged, in every form, and i 
wreiy argument, to do so. But we cannot com^ 
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Our wealth ha* too strong r liold on ns to allow of our 
giving it up. We wiah oiir liktidi! tn abide in per- 
l>ctui^. We cunnot resigu irni uiuaiioua comforta. ,; 
W<; cannot overcome our all-coveting selfiahnesg. 
i* our right liand, — we canuot ciit it off. It is ovi 
right ej-c, and we cannot pluck it out, It is 1 
dial liad wc greater zeal, ive miglit do much i 
than we have done, (hix own coldness is the t 
obstacle. But, nevertheless, Lord of tte harrec 
send forth labourers into thy harvest." Shall i 
prayer return into their own bosoms ? If it do, - 
it not be as tlie pointed sword, which in its rebound 
pierces the heart of him who had used it? 

Christian churches, we are inexpressibly j 
to you for all you have done for India ; but we 1 
to you for more. We say, that if the miBsioiu 
already sent are an earnest and pledge of a fiittj 
supply, it is well ; but if the complement is made t 
and we are to remain stationary, will not the I 
the harvest "require this at your hand?" Is not 
the fact appalling, that whilst at the Tliree Presiden- 
cies, and a few large cities, we have an able staff of 
missionaries, yet districts nearly as extensive as Eng- 
land or France are unsupplied with an evangelist? 
Not to mention tracts of country which have been 
accessible for a long period, and which still invite 
the nussionary, — Scinde, a countiy recently wrested 
from the hands of princes now in captivity, has never 
been trodden by the foot of tlie Cliristian preacher. 
Punjaub also — the land of five rivers, with a Euro- 
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peau climate and fertile country, awaits evangelistic 
efforts. 

We might snLjoin, in corrolioration of all we have ] 
saitlj statements and appeals from missionaries in India, ' 
of all denominations, and lalaouring in several localities. 
We cite only a few out of many. 

From Western India, American missionaries write 
as follows: — "When we shall be able to itinerate 
regularly over the whole field, we may consider the 
work of itineration as fairly Ijegun. But, alas! when . 
will this work be accomplished, with the present 
amount of instrumentality? AVhat can we expect the 
simple proclamation of the gospel for an hour once in 
two or three years will effect, in leading tliese be- 
nighted superstitions idolaters to the knowledge of 
salvation?" 

The missionariea write from Bombay thus: — "How 
can we reach the mass of the people, while missiona- 
riea are so few? How can we impart any knowledge 
of the truth to the distant villages? How can we 
make ourselves even heard among the busy multitudes 
of this great city?" 

Missionaries from Madias and Southern India ap- 
peal to the churches as follows: — "We are deeply 
sensible of the necessity of two things. First, of an 
increased amount of agency. Tlie various branches 
of our work go on languidly, hecauae we have not i 
sufficient hands to carry them all out vigorously. 
Ground gained at one time is lost at another, because 
we are unable to follow up the advantages wliicli had 
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hfxo obtaiin.-d. Tliia is especially tlie cnae wklt 
regard to iliiu^rancics. TJiitil wo are furnished witL 
an wliiquatc number of misHionarieB, to enable us to 
cftiry out folly the principle of the division of labour^ 
we cannot expect to ace a very extensive impreaeioiv 
pcodoccd njwn the mass of immnrtal beings around 
US. Oh that the Church of Chrint would reaJly 
arouse herself to do all tli&t she ou^lit to do, and all 
that she might do, to fill the length and hreadtb 
of this vast continent, which God has so wonderfally 
committed to the care of our country, with tlie light 
of truth, and the hlcsainga of salvation I" 

"Thousanda irf jKipubuB villages and towns are 
prepared to receive instruction in the way of life; 
but none, or next to none, are found to fomiah it t<r 
thcra." 

" We are unequal to the application of the m 
which, under the Divine blessing, would establish 
Christianity in the stead of heathenism. While thiu- 
losing time, Hatan, ever diligent, is sowing seed of 
another kind. When will the people of Grod bestir 
hemselves to take possession of tliis land for Christ? 
If they would but ronse themselves to one general an'd 
determined effort, we migtt confidently hope to see a 
great change." 

" Many cu-cumatances of deep interest occurred to 
show how accessible the country is to our efforts, — ■ ^ 
how strongly it needs them, — and how urgently its . 
neglected villages and towns, with their teeming . 
thousands of immortal souls, call upon tlie churelieff 
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to send them help. Bat, alas! the Church of Christ 
19 asleep, and must be awaked. Her car ia heavy : 
she will not hear their calls. She has done — ia doing 
much ; but, alna I what a maaa of urgent work is she 
leaving tuidorie ! When will the coffei"s of our rich 
men be opened? When will the aoldiers of Christ — 
the young, the ai-dent, and the Tirave — be as ready 
to peril themBelves on the high places of the field 
aa the sona and daughters of fortune? Oh for at 
least one or two men to be perpetually sounding 
the gospel trumpet in theae crowded and untouched 
villages ! " 

"We do most Holcmnlj protest to them [the 
chm-cbea], that there ia not at present in the field 
such an agency as we can reaaonably hope to be buc- 
cesiful in planting Christianity in this benighted 
di.Htrict." 

" It would be not less wrong, than it would he vain, 
to lead the chiu^ea to suppose that we do, or can, 
bring the gospel to bear upon the condition of such 
masses of uninstructed men." 

A missionary from the North of India thus writes : 
— " It is saddening to think, that when bo many of 
our fellow-creatures, who are likewise our fellow-sub- 
jects, are in darkness and the shadow of death, with 
only a faint and transient ray to point them to the 
kingdom of light, which in their deep slumber is dis- 
regarded, the Church of Christ halts in its course, and, 
instead of advancing to occupy those important fields, 
with difficulty maintains the posts it has established." 
r 2 
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Tbesc, and iimnerouB simUar ajipeals, are trans- 
mitted by foreign iniaaion&riea to the respective Mis- 
sionary Societies year by year. They are read by the 
Secretaries, and then deposited in the archives of the 
Mission House. They have been wrung from tlie life- 
Wood of the missionaries, but are trenled at home 
a tale that is told." These documentSj now 
dnnnant, shall one day awake, and, althotigh no^ '■ 
speechless, shall tlien s]»eak " trurapet-tongned " 
against the professing churches who fiave disregarded 
tlicm. 

We ask the churches, — Are not these the several 
voices of witnesses prophesying to them in sack- 
cloth ? Would that wo could concentrate these and 
otlier appeals into one word, or one sentence, and (hat 
sentence were written by the Spirit of conviction cm 
tlie heart of every Christian professor. 

We proceed to inquire, secondly, — Are these mU^i 
gionarteif tn any appreciohle deffree, proportimuite to fwi 
amount (rf agency vne employ at }iorM? 

Is the Church indeed " a debtor both to the Greeks 
and to the Barlmriana, both to the wise and to the 
unwise?" If it is, why is there snch a wonderful dis- 
proportion in the payment of that debt? Why yet 
do we treat of obligation to tlie heathen world as *' by 
the way," as eoniething supplementary to the claimif 
of home? Is it a scriptural principle, to neglect coH'^ 
tinenta abroad until every street at home is evange- 
lized?— to multiply indefinitely means of grace fb^-' 
ourselves, till spii-itual things assume the character of 
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a lusurioTis feast, while myriads possess not one Bible, 
and hear not one preacher? Is not the Clinrch'a com- 
mission primarily to sow the seed, — and secondarily, 
to t'euce, and hedge, and dig around the fruitful field? 
— and in fulfilling the secondary, is there not at present 
too great a tendency to neglect the primary? These 
are questions we ask with all humility, but urge with ■ 
all eameatneas. Who shall say that heresies and 
schisms, and spiritual barrenness, in individuals and 
churches, over which many now wail in British Israel, 
have no connection with a defect in our churches of 
the evangelistic spirit? " There ia that acattereth, and 
yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more 
than ia meet, and it tendeth to poverty." This prin- 
ciple applies equally to the distribution of spiritual 
and physical wealth. Does not oiu- poverty in a 
great measure arise fi-om our having withheld "more 
than ia meet" from tlie millions of the heathen world? 
Would our British Zion be enlarged at liome? — let 
her break forth, on the right hand and on the left, 
till her seed inlierit the Gientiles. 

The church at Antioch doubtless woidd have re- 
joiced in retaining tlie ministrations of Paul and 
Bamaljaa. But what said the Holy Ghost? — " Sepa- 
rate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them," The church obeyed, and sent 
them forth, Jehovah's +ileasing waa with the Apos- 
tles, so that the door of faith was opened to the Gen- 
tiles. And has not the Holy Ghost spoken in like 
manner to the British cliurches? In the earnest ap- 
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puils coming fmm nieii of God abroad, and in {lie 
reiltirntion cf tliuse appeal* from " Societies " and 
" Adsemblies " at home, do we not hear liie voice 
of the Spirit, Baying, " 8e[>antc me men for tlie 
work of evangelizing India?" If, from too great a. 
solicitude to incrtase oar spiritual comforta at home, 
■ and lo [wrrade every comer of om- laud with multi- 
plied means of grace, we refuse to scjid flie men so 
urgenlly demanded, shall we not inenr the charge 
of resisting the Holy Ghost? 

But we anticipate an objection founded on the i 
means and abilities of the churches; and therefia; 
inqoire, — 

Thirdly, — 1» the comphfinent of mwaionaries eUrea 
fumiahetf at all proportionate to the actual i 
of the BrCtuh churches, in all their several denomma- 
tionsf 

None who hear this qaestion can fail to answer, So. 
The men whom we require, and the means for their 
support, are both possessed. The churches lack i 
ability, so mucli as will and determination. As tliei^^ 
are forces in nature which lie latent, till some grand 
principle in physics is ajiplied, and brings them into 
exercise; so latent energies are treasured up in the 
bosom of the Church, and await only the strong appli- 
ance of the evangelistic prineii>Ie to disclose themselves. 
The kingdoms of Europe knew not their amazing 
capabilities, till the ciy of the Cnisadea was heard, and 
enthusiastic zeal was directed towards the liberation 
of the oppressed in Palestine, Then were they fiilly 
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uofolded. Britieh resources have, at.eundry times, 
when some conviucing argamcnt of politics, or science, 
or commerce, has "been applied to tlie paasiona or in- 
terests of raeoj revealed themselves in a manner whifli 
has excited aatouiahment eqiially at liorae and abroad. 
In like manner, resources are laid up within tlie Churcli ; 
and all that is rec[iiired ia the application of a principle 
wliicii shall bring them forth. Let Christians l>e but 
filled widi the biuming desire of converting the nations 
to Ciirist, and they will send forth men, and displaj- 
wealth, in a degree which shall irameasurahly transcend 
all that we have yet witnessed, and all that we have 
dared to hope, 

Wlien we look at pastors, their congregationSj aad 
their Bible-classes, — at Sabbath-schools, and tlieir 
teachers, — at collegiate inatitntions, and young men's 
associations,- — and at all the pious literary circles of this 
island, pre-eminent in intelligence and goodness, — can 
we constrain ourselves to believe that, fi-om sources so 
abundant, we can draw no more than two hundred 
missionaries for India? 

When, again, we look a.t British wealth, revealing 
itself in unbounded comforts and luxuries, laid by in 
divers forma of investment, and published to the world 
in official declarations of annual income,— can we offer 
violence to our rcason and faith, and persuade our- 
selves that the churches can do no more than sup- 
port these few missionaries among two hundred mil- 
lions of people? We do not— wc wiU not — -we dare 
not believe it. No. We will rather believe that the 
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love of profcsaing chorclies ia cold, their sympathy i 
faint, aiid thuir comjtBssioii dull; and that there j 
18 need of die dascenl of tlie Spirit of Chrint, whercb] 
his pcoiile ma^ be made willing in the day of I 
power. 

Can love to Chnat and souls, nourifihed by indefinite 
means of grace, — can misi^ionary zeal, atimnlated by 
thousands of encouragemcnta, furnished by evangelists 
returned from their labours, — can mi^sionarjft int« 
sustained by tkrilling ini:identa sounded from 
platforms and pulptta, and recorded in misaionaiy p 
lications; — can all tliese strong emotions, in tens t 
thousands of Christian hearts, find no more substantii 
form of expression tlian in the mission of these i 
apostles to a land where a thousand-fold their numlx 
is required ? 

Can " fathers," ivith their matured wisdom, and 
" brethren," with tlicir lioly manhood, and " young 
men," with their ardent zeal, — can Christian mothers . 
and daughters, moving in all tlie accomplishments^ 
and graces of a sanctified society; — can all united givOi.J 
no further manifestation of love for the souls of India, J 
than that which reveals itself in the support of two J 
himdred missionaries? 

In tlie fidfilment of our national obligations and | 
responsibilities, — in the redress of the wrongs which ■ 
India has sustained, and the remuneration for the j 
benefits which India has conferred, — in the discharg9,g 
of high and solemn trusts from Providence, and a com- j 
mission from Christ, — can we go no fui-ther than give j 
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to the Indians this mere handful of preacliera of the 
gospel? Reason, and truth, and jioatice inveigh against 
the very supposition. 

If it were so,— if the chnrchcs were indeed " shut 
up" to tlie neceaaity of leaving nmltitudes of souls 
without any ministering spirit to lead them to the 
Saviour, it were fitting that our churches and chapels 
should be hung in black, and that the voice of wailing 
ahoidd be heard in our tabernacles, and that we our- 
selves, clothed in sackcloth, should utter strong cries 
and supplications unto God; and the whole Church, in 
this her spiritual exigency, should take up the langnage 
of the afflicted king of Judah, in the political crisis of 
his country, — "The children are come to the birth, 
and there is not strength to bring forth." 

If anything could fright the Christian mind from 
its propriety, — if aught could make the missionary of 
Christ "beside himself," it sorely would be that of 
witnessing the Church able to do for India far more 
abundantly than it has yet done, and yet refusing to 
advance. Li such a position is the Indian missionary 
placed ; and if any think Lis claims urged with an 
unwarranted vehemence, he can only say, in the words 
of the Apostle, "Whether we be beside ourselves, it is 
to God; or whether we be sober, it is for your cause." 

We draw your attention to the evils which are 
ensuing, and will yet ensue, from the present scanty 
supply of evangelists. 

1. As regards the evangelization of the heathen, 
ground is lost 

p 5 
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D^ a gn»t and long-continued effort on the part 
of a mission, Iieatlieniam in a certain district gives 
way; — the jwpular mind seems about to lay hold of 
Bonie grand tmthfiil sentiinent ; — ClirtstJanity ie ad- 
vancing towards the occupation of an advaiitagoous 
position. But the succeasfitl effort is uosiistaiued. 
The missionary unsupported cannot continue hia oi>- 
prcasive labours. Perhaps sickness or death removes 
him. On the other hand, heallieniam recovers itaeltl 
Wliat the missionary did, becomes undone. Efforts 
which, if prosecuted, would have terminated in a 
blessed issue, from being susiwnded, become (ntit- 
Ic33. This nullifying process ia taking place year 
by year, vnth regard to many missions. Missiona- 
ries take the field against their " ten thousands," hut 
they cannot compete with them. They are driven 
back upon their own trenches ; and happy are they, 
firetiuently, if they can but sustain a defensive posi- 
tion. 

" Line upon line, precept upon precept," is a principle 
recognised as needful at home. Ia it less demanded 
abroad? Is it to be imagined that single missions, 
with solitary missionaries, are to be effectual to the 
discomfiture of heathen millions ? If we were war- 
ranted in believing it, we should in doing so exercise a 
noble act of faith. Without the warrant, our faith is 
presumption. 

2. As regards the preseivation of missionary life, 
growui ia hst. 

It ia impossible to apeak on this subject with pre- ■ 
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cision. We cannot acciirately estimate the hm-tfiil 
influence on missionary healtli and life, arising from 
over-strained eftbrta, undue exposures, and repeated 
anxieties; but we cannot forbear concluding that 
they must hare a serious share in producing that very 
limited term of missionary life in India, ■whicli hua 
heen computed to average eight or ten years. 

3. As i-egai-ds the establishment of converts and 
churches, ground w lost. 

India ia not a land where deficient moral culture 
will ButEce, It is fertile, but only in evil. Good has 
to struggle for an existence. From want of culture, 
many seeming plants of rigbteouaness wither and die. 
The history of Indian missiona shows that several 
places, which once " seemed the garden of the Lord," 
have become again a wilderness. In Southern India, 
"a Tanjore Cliristian" became a by-word. Why? 
The Christians of that district had never been properly 
superintended. The descendants of the converts of 
Schwartz and his colleaguesj from want of instruction 
and discipline, grew up ignorant and immoral Caste 
was so rampant among them as completely to uu- 
christianize them. When discipline wa» restored, it 
was found necessary to dissolve whole communities. 
Can we forbear to infer, that, whilst qualified teachers 
bear no manner of proportion to the tanght, there will 
result among professors a half-inlbrmed, meagre, and 
fruitleaa Christianity? These remarks apply especially 
to the South of India, where each missionary has on aii 
average the general oversight of more than a thousand 
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bouIb, besides special labours with regard to ni 
t4»cheT», commuiucaiits, and scholars. 

A writer from Central India gives the following 
te^mon^: — "Having been here for some years, I 
have witnessed many moat lamentable cases of thia 
kind [apoBtnsy]. I have met with native Cliristiana 
■who have been bApHzed, some on the eastern, some 
on the western coast, and others at more Boutheni 
stations, — lamentable to aay, they were not to be 
known from the heathen but in name! They knew 
they wonld be interrogated aa to when, where, and 
by whom they were baptized ; and for very shame 
they held bade Oh, how oaght our sympathies to be 
awakened on hearing such things ! They are indeed 
scattered, aa sheep having no shepherd. These Ti 
Protestant Christians have had possibly, in the 
instance, just snfGcient knowledge and boldness to 
confess Christ at baptism ; and shortly afterwards, by 
coming into Central India, where there is no stated 
ministry, they are exposed to greater temptation from 
the adversary of souls, which ends too frequently in a 
total declension from religion. I fear, from the waut 
of keeping together those who have been brought ii^^ 
the visible Clmrcli of Christ, that if we could number'' 
our Israel, we should find that very many, from not 
continuing in the word, have forgotten that they once 
professed to be purged frum their sins," 

We advance towards a conclusion. Although we 
have thus written, we are persuaded better tlunga aa 
regards the British churches, and things that accom^ 
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pany tlie salvation of India. We would assure tliem 
that there are abundant motives of " strong consola- 
tion," We woTold say to them, — Siiroet/ the vantage 
ground you already occupy in India, and make that the 
atarting-point of your future career. First, look at the 
literary advantages we have obtained, both as regards 
our own faciUtiea tor promulgating truth and attacking 
error. 

By the united efforts of the officers of Govern- 
ment, the missionaries, and other literary men, the 
most important works of the several religionists of 
India have been translated and published. Contrary 
to the wishes of the Brahnians, who studiously sought 
to conceal their scriptures from even the gaze of the 
stranger, and deemed their lips polluted by uttering 
certain mystic words in his presence,* the V^das 
and PurSnas have been made to reveal their secrets ; 
their systems have been analyzed, their doctrines re- 
fated, and their impurities unveiled. The defenders , 
of the system can take no refuge in the concealed and 
imknown. They can no longer boast, as they once 
did, of hidden stores of rehgioua wealth, — awing Euro- 
pean literati by tlieir assumptions, and commanding 
unbomided reverence from their own disciples. 

The more than gigantic forma of faith which have i 
exalted tliemselves towards heaven have been scanned, \ 



* In sonio ptacee, n miirionary dmitous of getting rlil nf bis Bralimsmcal 
opIKineDU, wliD may be interfering n-ith liis ptmuhing Inboura, luu 1)iit to 
repeat the GnjBtra (n SanBCtit formula), and tko affrighted Biahmans w 
leave hia presence in diatDiiy. 
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they more Uian etiiul the cx{)enditure of any one 
musioniuy society on its Indian misBions. Nor 
is pecuiiiarr aasistaiicc the greatest which ia reo- 
dctvd. The I)riti»h officer or civilian has at timea 
gone to villages, and preached in company with the 
miitsionaries ; or he haa supported scliook in his own 
home, or lias widely circulated tlie tracts which the 
iniaeionaty had prepared. Britisii Christiana )of in- 
Huence and station co-operate with us also in the 
preparation and pubUcatiou of reUgious truth. On 
every hand, we find the aid and sympathies of those 
who have in view, alike with U3, the glory of Christ, 
and the welfare of India. In sending missionaries to 
India, yon may therefore be asatu^ tliat they will 
not be left alone. Your agencies will not he unaided, ■ 
— ^j'our renewed undertakings will be upheld by your ■ 
sister chiu'chea in Lidia. 

Nor can we pass hy, without grateful reverence, the 
encouragement furnished vs hy (Ae loixmra of Amerioan 
a3td Qennan hre^ren, who, related to India iy Ko auch 
peculiar ties as we are, have come forward ndily and 
efficiently to its evangelization. Their example should 
fill U9 with holy emulation. From their zealous efibrts 
on behalf of India, the British churches should educe 
motives to renewed exertions. On the western coast of "J 
India, the Americans and Gemiana, unitedly, equal, if 
they do not exceed in number, the British missionaries. 
How pregnant is this fact with instruction end encou- 
ragement I If American Cluistiaus, witli none of the 
national obligations which rest on us, ha\'e sent their ' 
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beat sons across the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, — 
witli what ardour should we, British Clmetiana, seek 
to fulfil our responsibilities ! If, in tlie case of German 
Christians, their compaiative " poverty has abounded 
unto the richea of their liberality," — witli what an 
unsparing hand should we expend our wealth! 

We draw to a conclusion. Unapeakahly momen- 
tous has been oui theme. Solemn are the responsi- 
bilities which even this humble appeal on behalf of 
India will bring on those who read it. We beseech 
you, by the bowels and mercies of Christ, as the 
Saviour of the world, — by His authority, as Head 
of t!ie Church, — by His judicial character, as calling 
to account for neglected talents and lost opportuni- 
ties, — not to put aside the solemn claims of one- ■ 
fifth of the family of man. Oh, let it not be said of 
Christian Britain in reference to India, " Thou hast 
destroyed thy land, and slain thy people ! " We 
say to the churches, — Pursue with renewed devoted- 
ness your evangelistic course. Determine to fiilfil it. 
Apply your resources towards its accomplishment. 
Especially seek that God may go before you. Let 
tlie British " host of God's elect," purged from every 
element of the pantheism, and mysticism, and priest- 
craft, of which they seek to dispossess India, — bap- 
tized in the evangelistic spirit, though it be one of 
tire, — consecrated, by an inviolable "sacrament," 
to the service of the Great Captain of their salva- 
tion,— clothed with the armour of rigliteouanesa, on 
the right hand and on the left, — " clad with zeal as 
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with a cloak," and holy "vengeance as a garment," 
— with every sentiment refined, every aim single, 
every energy spiritualized, every emotion Christ-like, 
— reputing the cross their glory, and the thorny gar- 
land their cro^>Ti, — "go forward" to TUE evangeliza- 
tion OF India. 
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